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PREFACE 

This book represents in substance a course of lectures 
and discusfflODS given first at the University of Illinois and 
later at Wesleyan Universitf . It was written to meet the 
needs both of the college student who has the added guid- 
ance of an instructor, and of the general reader who has no 
such assistance. The attempt has been made to Inep the 
presentation simple and clear enough to need no interpreter, 
and by the Ust of readings appended to each chapter, to 
maice a self-directed further study of any point easy and 
alluring. These references are for the most part to books in 
En^ish, easily accessible, and both intelligible and interest- 
ing to the ordinaiy untrained reader or undergraduate. Some 
articles from the popular reviews have been included, which, 
if not always authoritative, are interesting and suggestive. 

The function of the instructor who should use this ea a 
textbook would consist, first, in malting sure that the text 
was thorou^ily read and understood; secondly, in raising 
doubts, suggesting opposing views, conducting a discussion 
with the object of making the student think for himself; 
and, thirdly, in adding new material and illustration and 
directing the outside readings which should supplement this 
purposely brief and sunuooaiy treatment. The books to 
which reference is made in the lists of readings, and other 
books approved by the instructor, should be kept upon 
reserved shelves for the constant use of the class in the 
furthca- study of questions suggested by the text or raised in 
the classroom. 

It will be noticed that the disputes and the technical 
language of theorists have been throughout so far as possible 
avoided. The discussion of historical theories and imu is 
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tuinecessarily bewildering to tlw beginner; and the aim liaa 
been rather to keep aa dose as possible to the actual experi- 
foice of the student and the language of everyday life. Far 
more attention is given than in most books on ethics to 
concrete contemporary problems. After all, an insight into 
the fallacies of the reasoning of the various ethical schools, 
an ability to know what they are talking about and glibly 
refute th^n, is of less importance than an acquaintance 
with, and a firm, intelligent attitude toward, the vital moral 
problems and movements of the day. I have prayed to be 
saved from academic abstractness and remoteness, and to 
go as straight as I could to the real perplexities from which 
men su£Fer in deciding upon their conduct. The purpose of 
a study of ethics is, primarily, to get light for the guidance 
of life. And so, while r^eriing to authors who differ from 
the views here expressed, I have souf^t to impart a definite 
conception of relative values, to offer a thread for guidance 
through the labyrinth of moral problems, and to effect a 
heightened realization of the impcntance and the posubili- 
ties of ri^t living. 

It is necessary, indeed, in order to justify and clarify 
our concrete moral judgments, that we should readi clear 
and firmly grounded condusions upon the underlying 
abstract questions. And the habit of l^ing aside upon 
occasion one's instinctive or habitual mora! preferences and 
discussing with open mind their justification and ration- 
ality is of great value to the individual and to society. 
Hence the first two Parts of this volume take up, as simp^ 
as is consonant with the really intricate questions involved, 
the history cS the devdoinnent of human morality and the 
psychological foundation of moral obligations and ideals. 
The exposition of the meaning of right and wrong there 
unfolded serves as a basis for the sound solution ot the con- 
fused concrete issues, private and then public, which are 
discussed in the remainder of the volume. 
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PSEFACE *a 

An introductory outline of any subject must inevitably 
be superficiaL To explain all the discriminations that are 
important to the specialist, to justify thoroughly all the 
positions taken, to do adequate justice to opposing views, 
would require ten volumes instead of one. And thou^ 
there is a crying need of scholariy and elaborate discussion 
of the endless problems of morality, there is a prior need for 
the student of surveying the field, seeing what the problems 
are, how they are related, and what is approximately certain. 
The impression left by many ethical treatises, that every- 
thing is matter for dispute and no moral judgments are 
reliable, seems to me unfortunate; I have preferred to incur 
the charge of dogmatism rather than to fall into that error 
' — to c^er a clear-cut set of standards, to which exception 
will be taken by this critic or that, rather than to hold out 
to the student a chaos of confused possibilities. 

No originality of viewpoint is claimed for this book. Its 
raiaott d'Hre is simply to provide a clearer, more concrete, 
and more concisely comprehensive view of the nature of 
morahty and its summons to men than has seemed to me 
avulable. I have drawn h«ely upon the thou^ts of ethical 
teachers, classic and contemporary. These ideas are, or 
ought to be, common property; and it has been impracticable 
to trace them to their soiu-ces and offer detailed acknowledg- 
ment. Nothing has been presented here that has not first 
passed through the crucible of my own thinking and experi- 
ence; and where the sparks came from that kindled each 
particular thought I am sure I do not know. 

Portions of chapters xxi and xxix have appeared in the 
Forum, and North American Retnew respectively; to the edi- 
tors of these p^odicals my thanks are due for permission 
tor^rint. 

DubantDbaee. 

MiDDLBTawN, Conn. 
August S, 1914. 
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PREFACE TO EDITION OF 1920 

Thb new aspects given to many problems by the Great 
War, tlie success of the Frc^bition and Woman's Suffrage 
movements, and the perplexities of the reconstruction era 
through which the peoples of Europe and America are rather 
blindly groping their way, have made it desirable to revise 
many pages of this volume. 

In adding new references to the bibliographies it has been 
difficult to choose between so many valuable recent pub- 
lications. It has seemed wise, however, not to make the 
reading-lists too long; and the author has had to exercise a 
somewhat arbitrary judgment in deciding which books and 
magazine-articles will probably, on the whole, be most useful 
to the average reader. 

This is not the first time that considerable revision has 
been made; and it is the intention c^ the author and pub- 
lishers to keep the book sloeast of the best thought of the 
times. Any criticisms or suggestions to that end by readers 
of the volume will be gratefu% recdved. 

DvbantDeaex 
Va**arCaBtg» 

&f<nn&)r SO. IftM 
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PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT 

INTRODUCTORY 

What is the field ot «tliicB7 

- To know what exists, in its Btark realily, is tlie concern of 
natural science and natural philosophy; to know what mat- 
ters, is the field of moral philosophy, or ethics. The one 
group of studies deals with facts simply as facts, the other 
with their values. Human life is checkered with the sun- 
shine and shadow ot good and evil, joy and pain; it is these 
qualitative differences that make it something more than a 
meaningless eddy in the cosmic whirl. Natural philosophy 
(iochtding the physical and psychological sciences), drawing 
its impartial map of existence, is interesting and important; 
it informs us about our environment and ourselves, shows 
us our resources and our powers, what we can do and how 
to do it. IVbiral philoscq>hy asks the deeper and more signifi- 
cant question. What thaU we do? For the momentous fact 
about life is that it has differences in value, and, more than 
that, that we can make differences in value. Caught as we 
are l^ the irresistible flux of existence, we find oursdves 
able so to steer our lives as to change the proportion of li^t 
and shade, to give greater vahte to a life that might have had 
kss. This possibility makes our moral problem. What shall 
we duXMe and from what refnunP To what aims shall we 
^ve our allegiance? What shall we fight for and what 
agunstP 

For the savi^ practically all of his activity is determined 
hy his imperative needs, so that there is little c^portunity 
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t INTBODDCrOBY 

for choice or leflectioTt upon the aims of his life. He must 
find food, and shelter, and clothing to keep himself warm 
and dry; he must protect himself from the enemies that 
menace him, and rest wboi he ia tized. Nor are most of us 
to-day far removed from that primitive condition; the 
moments vhen we conaciouslf ch<x»e and ste^ our course 
are few and fleeting. Yet with the development of civiliza- 
tion the elemental burdens are to some extent lifted; men 
come to have superfluous strength, leisure hours, freedom 
to do something more than merely earn their living. And 
further, with the development of intelligence, new w^ys of 
fulfilling the necessaiy tasks si^gest th^nselves, moral 
problems arise where none were felt before. Men learn that 
they have not made the most of their c^pc»timities or lived 
the best possible lives; Utey have veered this way and that 
according to the moment's impulse, they have been misled 
l^ ingrained habits and paialj^ed hy inertia, they have 
wandoed at random for lack of a clear vision of their goaL 
The task of the moralist is to attain such a clear visim; 
to understand, first, the basb of all preference, and then, m 
detui, the reasons for prefoiring this concrete act to that. 
Here are a thousand impulses and instincts drawing us, witli 
infinite further possibilities suggesting themselves to reflec- 
tion; the more developed our natures tiie more frequently 
do our desires conflict. Why is any one better than another?. 
How can we decide between them? Or shall we perhiqM dis- 
own theon all for some other and better wi^. 

Bdan's effort to solve these problems is revealed outwardly 
in a multitude of precepts and laws, in customs and conv^i- 
tions; and inward^ in tlie sense ctf duty and shame, in 
aspiration, in the instinctive reactions of prwse, blame, con- 
tentment, and remorse. The leadings of these forces are, 
however, often divergent, sometimes radically so. We must 
seek a completer insist. There must be some best way of 
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INTHODDCTOBY 9 

solvii^ tlie problem of life, some hiq>piest, most useful way 

of living; its pursuit constitutes tiie field of ethics. Nothing 
could be more practical, more vital, more univnsally 
human. 

Why should we study efliics? 

(1) The most obviouB reason for the 8tn<fy of ethics is 
that we may get more light for our daily problems. We ara 
constantly having to choose how we shall act and being 
perpleied by opposing advantages. Decide one wiy or the 
other we must. On what grounds shall we dedde? How shall 
we fed assured that we are following a real duty, pursuing 
an actual good, and not being led astray by s mere prejudice 
or conventionP The alternative is, to dedde on inq>ulse, at 
haphazard, after some superficial and tme-sided refiection; 
or to think the matter through, to get some definite criteria 
for judgm»it3, and to tax^ the recurrent question. What 
shall we do? in the steady light of those principles.^ 

(i) In addition to the fact that we all have unavcndable 
prd>lems wiach we must solve one way or another, a little 
familiarity with life, an acquaintance with the bif^n^hies of 
great and good men, should lead us to suspect that b«7ond 
the horizon of these immediate needs lie whole ranges of 
beautiful and happy living to which comparatively few ever 
attain. There ate better ways of doing things than most of 
us have dreamed. The study of ethks should reveal these 
vistas and stimulate us to a noble discontent with our inferior 



> Cf. Mdttliew Arnold, Bttagi in Criiieirm, vol. i: "Blueoi A 
Opeiaag paragraph: "The object of systems c4 moralit]' is to take pi 
irf human life, to save it from being abandoned to paasion or allowed to drift 
Bt faaiard, to fpve it li^>piiie85 by estaUishing it in the practice irf virtue; 
and tlus object they seek to attiUD by prtsenting to human life Gied prind- 
I^es of action, fixed rules ot coitduct. In its uoiiupiTed ai well ai in ita 
inspired moments, in its days of languor or gloom aa well af in its days at 
■unahine and energy, hmnan life has thus ahrqri ■ clue to foBom, and way 
tiw^B be making way towardi ita goaL" 
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4 INTBODDCTOEY 

mraala.* Such a (amard look and developmoit of ideals 
not only adds greatly to the worth of life but preparea a man 
to meet perplexities and temptations which may some day 
aiise. It pE^s to educate one's self for f utm« emagencies l^ 
meditating not only iq>on present problems but upon the 
further potentiahties of conduct, right and wrong, that may 
lie ahead, and building up a code for one's self that will 
make life not only richer but steadier and more secure. 

(3) Another advanti^ of a ^stematic stu<^ of ethics is 
that it can make clearer to us why one act is better than 
anoth^; why duty is justified in thwartii^ om' inclinations 
and conscience is to be obeyed. Not only is this an intel- 
lectual gMn, but it is an immense fortification to the will. 
There comes a time in the experience of every thinking man 
when a command not reinforced by a reason breeds distrust, 
and when until he can intelligently defend an ideal he will 
hesitate to give it his allegiance. Morality, to be depended 
upon, must be not a mere matter of breeding and conven- 
tion, or of impulse and emotion, but the result of rational 
inught and conscious resolve. To matty people morality 
seems nothing but convention, or an arbitrary lyranny, or 
a n^rsterious and awful necessity, something extraneous 
to their own desires, from which they would like to escape. 
To be able to refute these sk^tics, e]q>08e the sophisms and 
specious arguments by which th^ support their wrongdoing, 
and show that they have chosen the lesser good, is a valuable 
help to the commuoity and to one's own integrity of conduct. 
Too often the people perish for lack of vision; an understand- 
ing of the naturalness and enormous desirability of morality, 
together with an appreciation of its main injunctions, would 

1 Cf. Emeraon, in a letter to Ft^ul^ Gisela von Aruhn: "In reB<Iiiig 
jrouT letter, I felt, aa when I read rarely a good novel, rebuked that I do 
not uae in my Ufe tbewdelkiouf idatioDBi or that I accept aDftbing ioferioi 
or ugljr." 
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enlist upon its side many restless spirits who now chafe 
under a sense of needless restraint and seek some delusoiy 
freedom which leads to pain and death. Morality is simply 
the best way of living; and the more fully men realize that, 
the more readily will they submit themselves to the sacri- 
fices it requires. 

(4) Finally, a study of ethics should help us to see what 
are the prevalent sins and moral dangers of our d^, and 
thus arouse us to put the weight of our blame and praise 
where tiiey are needed. Widespread public opinion is a 
force of mcalculable power, which is large^ unused. Politics 
and business, and to a far greater extent than now private 
life, will become clean and honest and kind just so soon as a 
sufficient number of people wake up and demand it. We 
have the power to make sins which are now generally toler- 
ated and respectable, so odious, so infamous, that th^ will 
practically disappear. There are c«i^n of the older forms 
of sin which the race in its long struggle i^iward has so 
effectually blacklisted that only a few perverts now lapse 
into them; we have execrated out of existence whole classes 
of cruelty and vice. But with the changii^ and ever more 
ccanpl^ relations of society new forms of sin continually 
creep in; these we have not yet come to brand with the 
odium they deserve. Leaders of society and pillars of the 
church are often, and usually without disturbance of con- 
sciCTice, guilty of wrongdoing as grave in its effects, or graver, 
than many of the faults we relentlessly chastise. On the 
other hand, many really useful reforms are blocked because 
th^ awaken old pr^udices or cross silly and meaningless 
conventions. The air is full of proposals, invectives, causes, 
movements; how shaU we know which to espouse and which 
to reject, or where best to lend a hand? We need a consistent 
and well-founded point of view from which to judge. To 
get such a sane and far-sighted moral perspective; to see the 
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acta ot our fellow men with a proper vahiation; to be able 
to point out the insidioua dangers of conduct which is not 
yet as generaUy rebuked as it ought to be; and at the same 
time to emaw^Mte ourselves and others from the mistalcen 
and nwrety arbitrary precepts that are intennin^ed with 
our genuine morality, and so attain the hugest possible 
freedom of action, — such should be the outcome of a thor- 
ough study of eUucfJ principles and ideals. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OP PERSONAL MORALITY 

In almost ai^ field it is wise to precede definition by an 
impartial Burvey of the subject-mattn. So if we are to 
fonn an unbiased conception of what mordity is, it will be 
safest to consider first what the morab of men actually have 
been, how they came into being, and what function they 
have served in human life. Thus we shall be sure that our 
theoiy is in touch with reality, and be saved from mere 
closet-philosophies and irrelevant speculations. Our task 
in this First Fart will be not to criticize by reference to any 
ethical standards, but to observe and describe, as a mere 
bit of preliminary sociology, what it is in their lives to which 
men have given the name "morality," of what use it has 
been, and through the action of what forces it has tended 
to develop. With these data in mind, we shall be the better 
able, in the Sectnid Part, to formulate our criteria for judg- 
ing the difierent codes of morality; we shall find that we are 
but making explicit and conscious the considerations that, 
unexpressed and unrealized, have been the persistent and 
underlying factors in their development. 

How early in the evolutionaiy process did personal moral- 
ly of some sort emei^? 
Of course the words (in any language) and the explicit 
conceptions "morality," "duty," "right," "wrong," etc., 
are very late in iq>pearanc^ presupposing as th^ do a 
poww of reflection and abstraction whidi develops only in 
man and with a considerable civilization. Even in tlie 
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Homeric poems, which reflect a degree of mental cultivatioa 
m some ieq>ecta equal to our own, these concepts hardly 
appear. But ages earlier, far back in the course tA aninud 
evolution, there emerged phenomena which we may consider 
rudimentary forms of morality; and all early human history 
was replete with unanalyzed and unformulated moral 
struggles. Concretely, we mean by personal morahty 
courage, industiiousness, sdf-control, prudence, t^nper- 
aoce, and other simihir phenranena. whidi have this in 
cfMumon, that they involve a crossing of earlier^eveloped 
impulses and redirection of the individual's conduct, with 
the result, normally, that his welfare is enhanced. Excep- 
tions to this result will be considered later; but the point 
to be noted at the outset is that personal morality is not 
at first the outcome of reflection, or a purely human affair. 
B we were to take the term "morality "in a narrower s^ise, 
as meaning ccmscious obedience to a sense of duty or to the 
moral law, it would obviously be|a late product. But mo- 
rality in this sense is only an ultimate development of what 
in its less conscious and r^ective forms dates far back in 
pre-himian history. 

Take courage, for example, which may be briefly defined 
as action in spite of the instinct of fear and contrary to its 
leadii^. Nearly all of the higher animals exhibit courage in 
greato' or less d^rce, and there are many touching instances 
of it recorded to the credit of those we best know. Industri- 
ousness, again, is proverbial in the case of bees and ants — 
"Go to tlie ant, thou sluggard!" — and notewortl^ in the 
case of many birds, of beavers, and a long list of other 
animals. Prudence m^ be illustrated by the case of the 
camel who fills himself with water enou^ to last for many 
desert d^s, or that of the bird who builds her nest with re- 
markable ingenuity and puns out of the reach of invaders. 
Whether tx not we shall attribute self-control to the lowv 
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Bninytlg [g a mere matter of d^nition; in the looser sense «a 
may credit with it the hungry fox who does not toudi the 
bait whose dangerous nature he vagueiy suspects. Temper- 
aiace is probably one of the latest of the virtues, and is rather 
conspicuously abs^it in much of human history and biog- 
raphy; but perhaps students of animal psydiotogy can 
guarantee instances to which the name might f urly be given. 
In lesser d^ree, then, but unmistakably present, we find 
the same sort oi conduct appearing in the nnitnaU to which 
we give in man the names courage, prudeaice, etc. Purely 
instinctive these acts usually are — though we may see 
even in the ^T»iTii>ln the b^inninga of mental conflicts, of 
reasoning, of reflection. But morality (if we keep to the 
wider sense of the term) is none the less morality when it is 
instinctive and natural Mtnality is a general name few 
certain kindt of conduct, certain redirections of impulse. 
These redirections appeared in animal life long before the 
emergence of what we may call man from his ape-like 
ancestry; and all of our self-conscious moral idealism is but 
a continuation and devdopm^it of the process then begun. 
Any theoiy of right and wroi^ must take account of the 
fact that morality, \mlike art, science, and religion, is not an 
exclusive^ human affair. In contrast with these late and 
pure^ human innovations, it is hoaiy with antiquity and 
the possession, in some nidim^itaTy form or other, of nearly 
the whole realm of organic life. 

What were the main causes that produced personal morality ? 

How did these germinal forms of courage, prudence, indu»- 
triousness, etc., first come into existence? The answer to 
this question will also show what are the main underlyii^ 
causes that promote these virtues to-d^. 

(1) Th^ are in part due to cert^n organic needs and 
cravinga which esst ind^>end«it]y of the mdividual'a 
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envirMunent. Hunger and tMrat imperiously check the 
teDdeii<7 to laziness, or heedlessness, and stimidate to 
industriousness and pnidence. To this day the mere need of 
food and clothing end shelter is the main bulwark c^ these 
virtues. The acquisitive impulse, which is also rather early 
in appeanaix, has an increasing share in this sort of morsli' 
salmon. The craving for action, which is the natural result 
of abundant nervous and muscular energy, the combative 
instinct, the jc^ of conquest and achievement, and the 
sexual impulse, go far in counteracting cowardice and 
ioertia. The artistic impulse, when it emeiges in man, long 
before the dawn of history, makes against c^rice for orderli- 
ness, self-control, and patience. Ambition is a potent force 
in human affurs. The desire for the approval cd otbera, 
^diicb is pre-human, makes tot all the virtues. 

(9) But in addition to these inward springs (rf morally 
there is the constant pressure of a hostile environment. 
Cold, storms, rivers that block joum^s, forests that must 
be felled, treacherous seas that lure with promise and exact 
toll for carelessness, arouse men out of their torpm and aid 
the development of the virtues we have been considering. 
The necessity of rearing some sort of shelter makes against 
laziness for industry and perseverance. The dangea^ of wind 
or flood check heedlessness in the choice of location for the 
home and foster prudence and foresight. In the harsher 
climates man is more goaded by nature; hence more moral 
progress has, probably, been effected in the t^upca^te than 
in the tropical zones. 

(3) A third and very important source lies in the mutiud 
hostility of the animal spei^es and of men. Stothfulness and 
recklessness mean for the great m^ority of animals the im- 
minent risk of becoming the pre? of some stronger animal. 
Among tribes of men the ceaseless struggles for supremacy 
have pricked cowardice into courage, demanded self-contnJ 
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Instead <i temper, sappUmted gluttony and drunkenness by 
tonperance. Cruel as has been the suffering caused by war, 
«nd deplorable as most of its effects, it did a great deal in 
the early stages of man's history to promote the personal 
virtues, alertness, moderation, caution, courage, and efiS- 
•nency. 

In the latest stages c^ man's development, conscious 
r^ard for law and custom, the fear of gods, the explicit 
tecc^nition of duly and conscience, and the direct pursuit 
of ideals — all the reflective conuderations that we may 
lump together under the word "conscientiousness" — play 
their ever increasing past and complicate the psychological 
situation. But even in modem civilized man the undersong 
animal forces count for far more. And without them the 
later self-conscious forces would not have come into play 
at all. There is a small class of people who are dominated 
throi^out their activities by conscious^ present ideals or 
obedience to religious injunctions. But the average man 
still acts mainly under the pressure of the more primitive 
forces which we have enum^Bted. 

How far has the moralizing process been blind and how far 
conscious? 
(1) To a very lai^ extent the moralizii^ process has 
been s merely mechanical one. Through slight differences 
in nerve-structure individuals have varied a little in their 
response to the pressure of inward cravings and outward 
perils. The braver, the more prudent, the more industrious 
have had a better chance of survival. So by the process 
which we have come to call natural selection there has been 
a continual weeding-out of the relatively la^, cowardly, 
reckless, and imprudent. Much of our morality is the result 
of tendencies thus long cultivated by the ruthless methods of 
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nature; we inherit a complex nervoas (wganizatioii, the oot- 
ctnne of agea of moulding and selection, which now instinc- 
tively and easily responds to stimuli with a certain d^ree 
of inbred morality. This is the case much more than is 
apparent upon the surface. The child seems very unmoral, 
the mere pr^ of passmg impulses; but latent in his brain 
are many aptitudes and tendencies which will at the proper 
time ripen and manifest themselves. The period d adoles-^ 
cence is that during which the changes in mental structure 
which were effected during the later stages of evolution are 
being made in the mind of this new individual; he re&iacts. 
as it were, in a few years, the history of the race, and emerges 
without any consdous eff wt, the possessor of the fruits of 
that long strug^e d which he was always the heir. 

(2) In all the later stages of animal evolution, however, 
moral development is lai^e^ conscious, or semi-conscious. 
Besides our inner inheritance of altered briun-paths there is 
a social inheritance of habits which each generation adopts 
by inutation of its predecessors. Without any deliberate 
intention, the young of every species imitate their parents, 
and then the older members of the flock or herd. "Sugges- 
tion" is said by some to be the chief means of moralization; 
we are brave or indiistrious because we see others practising 
these virtues and naturally do as they do. At any rate, 
whichever are more important, the inherited tendencies or 
those acquired by contagion, both of these factors pli^ a 
large part in the development of the individual's morals. 

(8) The third method of moral development is that which 
we call " learning by experience." The pain or dissatisfac- 
tion which a wrong impulse brings in its train, the satisfac- 
tion which follows a moral act, are remembered, and recur 
with the recurrence of a similar situation, becoming perhaps 
the decisive factors in steering the animal or man toward 
his true welfare. Many animals quite low in the oi^anic 
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scale learn l^ ezpmence; and though of course the d^ree 
of consciousness that accompanies these readjustments 
varies enormously, this method of moralization m^ be said 
to be always, like the precedii^, a more or less conscious 
process. Learning by experience is subject, of course, to 
many mistaken ju<^ments; the fallacy of poit hoe propter 
hoc leads many learners to avoid perfectly innocent acts as 
supposedly involving some evil result witfa which they were 
once by chance connected; and the true causes of the evils 
■re often overlooked. Even when dimly conscious readjust- 
m^its become highly conscious deliberation, the results of 
that deliberation may be less forwarding mora% than the 
tmcomcious and merciless grinding of natural selection. 

More and more, of course, as men grew in power of reflec- 
tion, did they consciously shape thdr morals; and this 
intdligent selection, which has as yet played a compara- 
tively small r6]e, is bound, as men become more and more 
rational, to supersede in importance the other factors in 
moral evolution. But in the later phases of evolution all 
three of these processes blend together; and it would be 
impossible for the keenest analyst to tell how much of his 
conduct was determined in each of these ways. 

H. ^>encer. Data c^ Ethics (also published as the first part of his 
PriTtcipUt qf Ethics), chap. I and chap, n, through sec 4; or J. 
Ffake, Cotmic PhfOatophy, pt. n, chap, xxn, first half, to "We are 
now prepared to deal — ■" L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in EvotidUm, 
pt. I, chap. I, sees. 1-4. I. King, Z^erelopni^nJqf AeJijricn.pp. 48-fi9. 
A great mass of concrete material will be found in £. Wester- 
maick's Oriftn and Devdopment t^ Moral Ideas, B. O. Taylor's 
Ancient Ideals, W. £. H. Lecky's History qf E^mtpeaa Morab. 
H. Rashdall, Is Conscience an Emotion f chap. n. 
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THE OBIGm OP SOCIAL MOBALTTY 

How early waa social morality developed? 

Bt social morality we mean, concretely, each virtues aa 
tender and fostering love, empathy, obedience, subordina- 
tion of selfisb instincts to group-demands, the service of 
other individuals or of the group. These habits axe latn in 
derek^ment than some of the personal virtues, but long 
antedate the differentiation of man from the other animals.. 
Instances of self-sacrificing devotion of parent to oftsprmg 
among birds and beasts are too common to need mention. 
Devotion to the mate, though less developed, b early present 
in many species. The strict subordination of ants and bees 
to the common welfare is a well-known marvel, the latter 
enthusiastically and poetically described by Maeterlinck in 
his delightful Life of the Bees. The stem requirements of 
obedience to the unwritten laws of the herd, which make 
powerful so TOteay species of animals individually weak, are 
graphically, though of course with exa^eration, set forth 
by Kipling in his Jungle Book. Many sorta of animals, such 
85 deer and antelopes, might long ^o have been extermi- 
nated but for their mutual cooperation and service. Affection 
and sympathy in hi^ degree are evident in some sub-human 



When we come to man, we find his earliest recorded life 
based upon a social morality which, if crude, was in some 
respects stricter than that of to-day. It is a mbtake to think 
of the savage as Rousseau imagined him, a free-hearted, 
happy-go-luclqr individualist, only by a cramping civiliza- 
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tion bowed under the yoke of laws and conventions. Savage 
life b essentially group-life; the individual ia nothing, the 
tribe eveiything. The gods are tribal gods, warfare ia tribal 
warfare, hunting, sowing, harvestii^, are carried on by the 
community as a whole. There are few personal possessions, 
there is little personal wiU; obedience to the tribal customs, 
and mutual cooperation, are universal/ 

An elaborate and stem social morality, thnn. long- pre^ 
ceded verbally formulated laws; it was a matter of instinct 
and emotion long before it was a matter of calculation or 
conscience. The most primitive men acknowledge a duly 
to their neighbors; and the subsequent advance of social 
morahty has consisted simply in moK and more ccnnpreben- 
sive answers to the questions. What is my duty? and Who is 
my neighborP/At first, the neighbor was the fellow tribes- 
man only, all outsiders beii^ deemed fair prey. Every 
member of the clan instinctively arose to avenge an injury 
to any other member, and rejoiced in triumphs over their 
common foes. We still have survivab of this primitive code 
in the Corsican vendettas and Kentucky feuds. With the 
growth of nations, the cooperative spirit came to embrace 
wider and wider circles; but even as yet there is little of it in 
int^-national relations. The old double standard of morality 

' As an example of the golidwity o* barbarous tribes, note how Abime- 
!edi, seeking election as king, says to " all the meD irf Shechem " : "Remem- 
ber that I am your bone and your flesh." (Judges tx, 2.) Later, "all th« 
tribes of Israel" say to David, "Bdiold, we are thy bone and thy flesh." 
{2 Sam. V. 1.) 

Of savage life aa observed in modem times we have many reports like 
this: "Many strange customs and laws obtain in Zululand, but there is no 
moral code in aU the world more rigidly observed than that of the Zulus." 
(R. H. Millward, quoted by Myers, History at Piut Elhki, p. 11.) Compare 
this:"AKafirfeel8 that the 'frame that binds him iu' extends to the dan. 
the sense of Bolidarity of the family m Europe is thin and feeble compared 
to the fnll-blooded eetue of corporate union of the EaGi^lan. The claims 
of the dan entirely awati4) the rights of the individual." (Kidd, Smoffe 
ChJldiood. p. 74.) 
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persists in spite of the command to which we give theoretifl 
allefpaiice — "Ye have heard that it hath been s^d. Thou 
shalt love thy nei^bour, and hate thine enemy. But I s^ 
unto you, Love your enemies I " From the same lips came the 
final answer to the question, "Who is my neighbour?" It 
can be found in the tenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to Luke. 

Br what means was social moralit; produced? 

(1) The earliest source of social morality lies in the mater- 
nal instinct; the first animal that took care of its young stood 
at the banning of this wondoful advance. The originating 
causes of the first slight care of eggs or offspring lay, no 
doubt, in some obscure physiological readjustments, due to 
forces irrelevant to morality. But the young that had even 
such slight care had a survival advantage over their rivalsi 
and would transmit the rudimentary instinct to their 
offspring. Thus, given a start in that direction, natural 
sdection, steadily f av(mng the more maternally disposed, 
[mxluced spedess with a highly developed and kmg-conUnu- 
ing maternal love. In similar mann^ but in lesser d^;iee a 
paternal instinct was developed. The existence of these 
instincts implied the power of E^mpathy and altruistic 
action — that is, action by one individual for another's 
welfare. From sympathy for offspring to sympathy tea 
mate and other members of the group was but a step; and 
all sympathetic action m^ have its ultimate source in 
mother-love. 

(2) Not only was natural selection early at work in the 
rivalry for existence between individuals, protecting those 
stocks that had the stronger maternal and paternal instmcts, 
but it played an important part in the stru^le between 
groups. Those species that developed the ability to ke^ 
together for mutual protection or for success in bunting had 
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a marked advantage. And within a species thoae particular 
herds or flocks or tribes that cooperated best outlived thn 
others. With the strongest animala, such as lions and tigers, 
and with the weakest, such as rabbits and mice, the instinct 
to stand by one another is of no value and so was never 
fostered by natural selection. But in many species of 
animals of intermediate strength, that by cooperation might 
be able to resist attack or overcome enemies that they 
would ^ngly be impotent agiunst, the co(^>erative instinct 
became strongly developed. Notably in suc^ case was man; 
and we find group^onsciousness, tribal loyally, continually 
enhanced by the kiUing-off of the tribes in which it was 
feebler. The dominant races in man's internecine struggles 
have been those of passionate patriotism and capacity for 
working together. Nature has socialized man by a repeated 
application of the method hinted at in the adage "United 
we stand, divided we fall." Successful war demands loyalty 
and obedience, self-forgetfulnesa and mutual service. It 
demands also the cessation of internal squabbling, the 
restraint of individual greed, lust, and caprice. At first 
instinctive, these virtues came with clearing consciousness 
to be dehberately cultivated by the tribe, in ways which we 
shall in a moment indicate. 

(3) As in the development of personal morality, the hos- 
tility of inanimate nature, coupled with the urgency of 
inner needs, has also played its part in the socialization of 
man. The satisfying of hunger, protection against stonn, 
flood, and other physical calamities, is greatly forwarded 
by cooperation. The rearing of a shelter, for example, that 
shall be at all comfortable and secure, demands the labor of 
several. With the development of civilization, mutual assist- 
ance and the division of labor become more and more imper- 
ative. As man developed more and more into a reflective 
»"''""*J, the comprehension of these advantages became 
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dearer and dearer to him. Resentment against mere in- 
dividualum grew Inener; and anj member whose lazmesa 
or passions led him to pull apart from the common good had 
to incur the anger of his fellows. 

Under these three heads — the selection of the maternal 
instinct, with its potentialities of universal tympatl^r, 
through the struggle between individuals; the selection of 
the various powers of loyalty uid cooperation tbrou^ the 
struggle between groups; and the production of coSperatJve 
habits through the struggle with inanimate nature — we 
may group the causes of social morality in man. 

How has morally been fostered by the tribe? 

Social morahty, like personal morality, is passed on from 
generation to generation by heredity and by imitation. 
Both, in historic man, are also dehberately cultivated by 
the tribe. We have discriminated between the two aspects 
of morality for theoretic reasons which will later b«»me 
apparent; but no discrimination is possible or needful for 
the savage. Courage and prudence and industriousness and 
temperance in its members are assets of the tribe, and are 
included among its requirements. We shall now consider in 
what ways the group brings pressure to bear upon the 
individual and influences his moral development. 

(1) It needs no great powers of observation to convince 
the members of a tribe severally that immorality of ai? 
sort — laziness, cowardice, imrestrained lust, recklessness! 
quarrelsomeness, insubordination, etc. — in another meni" 
ber is detrimental to him personally. His own security and 
the satisfaction ot bis needs are thereby in some degree 
decreased. Contentment at the morality of the other 
members of the group, and anger at their immorally, are 
therefore am<mg the eariiest pc^cholo^cid reactions. No 
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men, however savage, are insensitive to these attitudes of 
their fellows; and the emotional response of others to their 
acts ia from the beginning a powerful force for mordity. 
When contentment becomes explicitly expressed, becomes 
praise, commendation, honor; when anger becomes openly 
uttered blame, contempt, ridicule, rebuke, their power is 
well-nigh irrefostible. A civilized man, with bis manifold 
resources, m^ defy public opinion; the savage, who cannot 
with safety hve alone and has few personal interests to fill 
his mind, is unavoidably subject to its sting. I^is impulses 
and passions lead him often to immoral conduct, but he is 
pretty sure to suffer from the condemnation of his feUows. 
The memory of that penalty in his own case, or the sight of 
it in the case of others, may be a considerable deterrent; 
while, on the other hand, the craving for applause and esteem 
may be a powerful incentive. 

(S) Even among some of the animab, the resentment 
against the misconduct of a member of the herd finds 
expression in outward punbhment — maltreatment or 
death. Among men, punishments for the immoral and out- 
ward honors for the virtuous antedate history. Decorations, 
tattoos, songs, for the conspicuous^ brave and efficient, 
death or some lesser penalty for the cowardly, the traitor- 
ous, the insubordinate, figure largely in prinutive life. 
These honors afe capricious, uncertain, and transitoiy; but 
tbey aie undoubtedly more stimulating to the sav^e, who 
lives in the moment, than they are in the more complex 
existence of the modem man. And while in general the sav- 
i^ is more callous to punishments, he has to fear much 
severer penalties than our humaner conscience alloi^. They 
are inflicted, of course, with greatest frequency for those 
sins which instinctively arouse the hottest ai^er; that in 
turn varies with different types of men and various acciden- 
tal circumstances tliat have determined the tribal points of 
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view. But in general it is the virtues that most obvioualy 
benefit the tribe that are rewarded, and those that most 
obviously harm it that are punished. 

(3) Another impcntant means of securing morality in the 
tribe is the education of the young. This includes not only 
deUberate instruction, encouragement, and warning, but 
various symbolic rites and customs, whose value in impress- 
ing the plastic minds of the boys and girls of the tribe is only 
half realized. Initiation into manhood is accompanied in 
many races of men by solemn ceremonies, which instill into 
the youth the necessity and glcay of courage, endurance, 
self-control, and other virtues. The maidens are taught by 
equally solemn rites the obligatoriness of chastity. The 
lowest races studied by anthropologists — which, however, 
represent, of course, the result of ages of evolution — have 
commonly an elaborate provision for the guidance of the 
young into the paths of the tribal morals. 

(4) Further, all occasions upon which the tribe gets 
together for common work or play strengthen the group- 
loyalty and make the group-welfare appeal to the member 
as his own good. Hunting expeditions and wars, the sowii^ 
and reaping of the communal harvest, births, marriages, 
and deaths, in which usually the group as a whole takes a 
keen interest, feasts and dances, bard-recitals, — all com* 
mon undertakii^, dangers, calamities, triumphs, and 
celebrations, — meige the individuality of the separate mem- 
bers into a unity. In many primitive races these influences 
are so strong that the indi\'idual has scarcely any separate 
Ufe, but lives Irom childhood till death for the tribe and its 
welfare. 

(5) Reli^on is, unUl late in civilizaUon, almost wlwlly 
a group affair. The gods are tribal gods, their commands 
are chiefly the more obvious duties to the tribe. The fear (4 
th&i displeasure and the hope of their assistance are among 
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the most powra^ul of the sanctions of early morality. Where 
a special set of men are set aside as priests, to foster the 
rel^ious consciousness and insure obedience to the divine 
behests, he is rash who dares openly to transgress. The idea 
of "taboo" — of certain acts which must not be done, cer- 
tain objects which must not be touched, etc. — is ertraor- 
dinarily prominent among many early pe(q})es. The taboo 
may not be clearly connected with a divine prohibition; but, 
idieth^ vague and mysterious or explicit, it brings the awe 
of the supematm-al to bear upon daily conduct. The worship 
of the gods is one of the most important of the common 
activities, covered by the preceding paragn^h, which make 
tot the unifying of a tribe; and the sense of iheir presence 
and jealous interest in its welfare one of the strongest 
motives that restrain the individual from cowardice or lust 
or any anti-sodal conduct. 

(6) With the development of language, the moral experi- 
ence of a people becomes ciystallized into maxims, proveri>St 
and injunctions, which the elders pass on to the boys and 
girls tc^ether with their comm^its and personal instruction. 
Oral precepts thus condense the gist of recurrent atperience 
for the benefit of each new generation. Such saws as 
"Honesty is the best policy," "Lies are shortlived," "Ill- 
gotten gains do not prosper," date, no doubt, well back 
toward the origin of articulate language. The gathering 
antiquity of this inherited counsel adds prestige to the per- 
sonal authority of the old men who love to r^eat it ; and the 
customs once instinctive and unconsciously imitated, or 
adopted &om fear and the hope of praise, are now consciously 
cultivated as intrinsically desirable. There is, of course, 
very little realization of why some acts are commended and 
others prohibited; the mere fact that such and such are the 
tribal customs, that tlius and so things have been done, b 
enough. Primitive peoples are highly conservative and 
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ftfriud of innoTation. So that the moral habits -wiach were 
established before the age of reflection and articukte speech 
remain for the most part after they have become crystallized 
into precepts and commands, and by this articulatu^ proc- 
ess become much more firmly intrenched. Then from the 
existence of miscellaneoos maxims and prohibitions, taught 
by the elders and linked with whatev^ impulsive and hap- 
hazard punishments are customary, to the formulation of 
legal codes, with d^oite penalties attached to specific 
infringements, is an easy transition. With the invention of 
writt^i language these laws could become still better fixed 
and more clearly known. The appointment of certun men 
of authority as judges, to investigate allied cases of trans- 
gression and award the proper penalties, completes the evo- 
lution of a civilized legal ^stem, the most powerful of all 
deterrents from flagrantly anti-social acts. 

Dewey and Tufta, Ethxca, cIu^m. n, m. H. Spencer, Data qf 
Ethict, chap, n, sees. 5, 6. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, pt. n, 
chap, xxn, second half. A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth qf the 
Moral IntHnet, vol. l. C. S. Wake, Evolution qf Morality, vol. i, 
chaps. V, VI, vn. P. V. N. Myers, History as PaH Ethics, chap. i. 
P. Kropotkin, Mviiud Aid, chaps, i-iv. L. T. Hobhouse, Moralt in 
Evolution, pt. I, chaps, i— m. Weatermarck, op. dt., chap, xxxiv. 
J. Fiske, Through Nature to Ood, pt. n, " The Cosmic Roots of Love 
and Self-Sacrifice." C. Read, Natural and Social Morals, chap. m. 
W. L Thomas, Source Book of Social Qriffins. 

On the morality of animals, see: M. F. Waahbum, The Animal 
Mind. £. L. Thomdike, Animal Inteiligence. August Forel, Ants 
and Some Other Insects. C. Lloyd Morgan, Animtd Behavior. L. T. 
Hobhouse, The Intelligence of Animals. £. P. Evans, EvoluHotuil 
Ethics and Animal Psychology. 
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CHAPTER m 

OUTWAED DEVELOPMENT— MORALS 

What 15 the difference betveen morals and non-moral 
customs? 

MoBAUTT, before it is a matter of leg^ prescription or of 
reflective insight, is a matter of instinctive and unconsciously 
imitated habit. That this is so is shown by the tact that 
many ethical terms are by thdr etymology connected with 
the idea of custom. "Morab" and "morality" axe from the 
Latin moret, usually translated "customs," "ethics," from 
a Greek root of similar sense. The German SUlen has the 
same fused meanings. Most of our present-diQ' morality 
b a matter of custom or convention; and there are those 
who make a complete identification of the two concepts, 
morality being simply to them conventional habits of 
conduct. 

But a little thought will show that there is a distinction 
in om- common usage; the two categories overlap, but are 
not identical. On the one hand, our highest moral ideals 
have never become customary; we long, in our best momenta, 
to make them habitual, but seldom actually attain them. 
The morals of Jesus, of Buddha, of Marcus Auielius, hare 
never become habits with any but the saints, yet we recc^- 
nize them as the high-water mark of human morahty. On 
the other hand, many of our customs have no moral aspect. 
I may have a fixed habit of goii^ from my home to my 
ofiSce by a certain one out of a number of equally advan- 
ti^eous routes. All of the members of my set may habitu- 
ally pronounce a given word in a cert^u way rather than in 
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an ahematiTe nuumcr equally correct But about such 
habits there b nothing moral or inunoral. 

In a word, morals are cusUmu ihat matter, or are ntpposed 
to matter; standardsto which eadi member of a group is ex- 
pected by the other members to conform, and for the n^ect 
of which he is punished, frowned upon, scorned, or blamed. 
Toward these standards he feels, therefore, a vague or 
definite pressure, the reflectioQ in him of the feelings of his 
fellows. The line between mere habits or manners and 
morals is' difiFerently drawn in differ^it times and places, 
Accordii^ to the differing ideas as to what matters. The 
same actions which are moral to one conunimity (i.e., 
arouse feelings or judgments c^ commendation) may be 
immoral to another community (i.e., arouse reprobation 
or scorn) and non-moral to a third (i.e., arouse no such 
response at all). For example, in one tribe tattooing may be 
a mere matter of personal liking, of no importance and with 
no group- judgment upon it; yet certain habits with regard 
to it m^ become widespread. In another tribe certain 
tattoos may be thoi^ht to be enjoined by the god, and their 
neglect deemed a matter of serious importance to the tribe 
as a whole; tattooing may here be said to be a part of the 
tribal morals. To us modems it is probably a morally indif- 
ferent affair; but if we should learn it to be seriously deletm- 
ous to the body, it would again become a moral matter. In 
short, mcwals are customs that affect, or are supposed to 
affect, a man's life or that of his tribe for weal or woe. 

Obviously, this discrimination is not consciously made 
hy savages; indeed, to this day, such distinctions are envel- 
(q>ed in a haze for the average man. Men do not realize the 
raiaon d'kre of morals. They follow them because their 
fathers did or their fellows do; because they inherit instincts 
that drive them in their direction or inevitably imitate those 
who have formed the habits before; because they fed a 
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pressure toward them and are uncomfortable if th^ hdd 
out against it. Wlien pressed for a justification of theii 
conduct, they are usually surprised at the inquiry; such 
action seema obviously the thii^ to do, and that is the end 
of it. Or they will hit upon some of the secondary sanctions 
that have grown up about these habits — the penalties of 
Um law, the conmiandmeDt of the gods, or what not But 
with our resources of analysis and reflection, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern that the various forces at work have be^ 
such as to preserve, in general, habits which made for the 
welfare of individual or tribe and discard the harmful ones. 
It is, then, not merely habits, but habits that matter, moral 
habits, with whose growth and alteration we are here 
concerned. 

What, in general, has been Uie directioa of moral progress? 

We have noted the miun causes at work in the production 
at morality; we now ask in what general direction these 
forces push. We have in mind the concrete virtues which 
have been developed; but what common function have 
these htd>its of conduct, so produced, had in human life? 
What has been the net result of the process? 

At &mt aigiit a generalized answer seems impossible. All 
sorts of chance causes bring ^Kiut local alterations in morals. 
The momentary dommaoce of an impulse ordinarily weak, 
the whim of a ruler, the self-interest of classes, superstitious 
interpretation of omens, the attribution of some success to a 
prior act which may have had nothing to do with it — such 
accidental and irrational souix^s of morals, and the resulting 
codes, are numberless. But 'a^in-the process of organic 
evolution the various obscure physiological alterations 
which produce variations of type are all overruled and 
^ided in a few directions of yalue to the species by the law 
. of natural selecticm, so in the evolution of morality the con- 
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atant changes in all diiections are subject to the law of the 
survival of the fittest. It is really of comparatively little 
importance to discover how a given moral habit first arose; 
it may have arisen in a hundred different ways in a hundred 
different places; indeed, the precise origin of most of the 
cardinal virtues hes too far back in the mists of the past to 
be traced with assurance. But the important truth to 
observe is not the particular details of thdr haphazard 
origin but the causes of their survival. Overlaying the count- 
less originating-cauaes of moral ideab are two maia preser- 
vation-causes, two constant factors whkh retain certain of 
the innumerable impulses for one reason or other momen- 
tarily dominant. These are of extreme significance for a 
comprehension of the function of morality in life. 

(1) In the first place, a certdu number of these blind, 
hit-oi^miss experiments in conduct were, as we have seen, of 
use to individuals or the tribe in increasing their chances of 
survival in the ceaseless rivalry for life. The inclemencies 
of natui« and the enmity of the beasts and other men kill 
more often the less moral than the more moral So that in 
general and in the long run those that developed the higher 
moral habits outlived the others and transmitted their 
morals to the future. Even within historic times this same 
weeding-out process has been observable. On the whole, 
the races and the individuals with the more advanced moral 
standards survive, while those of lower standards perish. 
This law act»unts, for instance, in some measure probably 
for the relatively greater increase of whites than of negroes 
in the United States, in spite of the higher birth-rate of the 
latter. Other causes are, to be saie, also at work in this 
competition for life; for one thing, the long period of inter* 
communication between European races has largely weeded 
out the stocks most liable to certain diseases, while the 
antecedent isolation of savage tribes, with no such elimina- 
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tion at work, allows them to fall victims in greater numbera 
to European diseases when mutual contact is established. 
But the d^ree of the moralization of a people has been 
certainly one of the criteria of survival; and thus by a purely 
mechaoical elimination mankind has grown more and more 
moral It hardly needs to be added that the conscious 
selection of codes that tend to preserve life is a factor of 
growing importance in insuring movement in this same direc- 
tion. Altogether, moral progress consists primarily in an 
increasing adaptation of codes to the preservation of life. 

(2) MoraJity, however, makes not only for life, thus 
insuring its own perpetuation; it makes also for happiness. 
Arbitrary and tyrannous rules, cruel or needlessly prohibit 
live customs, engender restlessness, and are not stable. Such 
barbarous morals may long persist, propped by the power of 
the rulers, the superstitions of the people, and all the forces 
of conservatism; but sooner or later they breed rebellion 
and are cast aside. On the other hand, more rational codes 
promote peace and security, banish fear and hatred, and 
make for all the benefits of civilizaUon. Such codes are in 
rdatively more stable equilibrium and gradually tend to 
replace the others. All morality ia, of course, in one aspect, 
a restraint upon desire, a check upon impulse; rebelliousness 
against its decrees will be perpetually recurrent until human 
nature itself is completely refashioned and men have no 
inordinate and dangerous desires. But while all codes of 
conduct are repressive at the moment of passion, they vaty 
widely in the degree in which they satisfy or thwart man's 
deeper needs. Such institutions as the gladiatorial games of 
Rome, human sacrifice, or slavery, were fruitful of so miv;b 
pain that they were bound in time to perish. In contrast 
with these cruel customs, the prohibitions of the Jewish law 
• — the Ten Commandments, for example — were so humane, 
ao productive of securi^ and concord and a deep-rooted and 
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lasting satisfaction, that they perusted and became the 
parent of much of our present-di^ morality. An increasing 
part in thLj progress has been played by the conscious lecog- 
nition of the advantages of code over code; but long before 
such ^[plicit perception of advantage, the blind instincts 
and emotions of men were making for the gradual humaniz- 
ing of morab, the selection of ideals and laws that make far 
human happiness. 

As civilization advances, the consideration of mere pres- 
ovation counts for less, and that of happiness for more; 
the mai^in, the breathing-space, for liberal interests, grows. 
Men become interested in causes for which they willingly 
risk th^r hves. But, exc^t as these causes are fanatical, ofiF 
the Teat track of moral progress, they make for human 
happiness. And the center of interest can never shift too far. 
For not only is premature death an evil in itself, it predudes 
the cultivation ot the himiane pursuits that life might have 
allowed. Men have to leam to find their happiness not in 
what saps health or invites death, but in what makes for 
health and life. 

What definition of morali^ emei^s from tills? 

The foregoing summary permits us to formulate a defini- 
tion of morality. Historically, there has been a gradual, 
thoi^h not continuous, progress toward codes qf conduct 
which make for the preservation qf life and for happiness. 
These codes have received an imaginative consecration, and 
all sorts of secondary sanctions; but it is their underlying 
utili^ that b of ultimate importance. Very simple and 
obvious causes have continually tended to destroy customs 
which made in the contrary direction and to select those 
which, however originating, made for either or both of these 
two ends. It is these customs, important for the welfare of 
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the individual or tribe, which we call moralily. If tlie 
origiiial instincts of mankind had been delicately enough 
adjusted to their needs, there would have been no need of 
these secondary and overruling impulses, and the differentia- 
tion of impulse and duty, of the natural and the spiritual 
man, would never have arisen. But actually, mankind 
inherited from its brute ancestry instincts which, unguided, 
wrought great hfura. Without the development of some 
system of checks men would forever have been the prey of 
overindulgence, sexual wantonness, civil strife, and apathy. 
Th«y would have remained beasts and never won tlieir 
dominance on the eartli. Even rudimentary moral codes 
came as an amelioration of this dangerous and unhappy- 
situation; they enabled men, by abstention from dai^rous 
passions and from idleness, to make their lives efficipit, 
interesting, and comparatively free from pain; by coopera- 
tion and mutual service to resist their enemies and develop 
a civilization. Morality thus has been the greatest instru- 
ment of progress, the most fundamental of man's achieve- 
ments, the most important part of the wisdom of the race. 

Is moral progress certain? 

A measure of hopefulness is to be won from the observa- 
tion that, quite apart from the conscious effort of men, 
natural laws have been making for moral progress. And 
unquestionably there has been a great advance in morality 
within historic times. We are forever past the ^e of canni- 
balism, of slavery, of widespread human torture or infanti- 
cide. War between nations is likely to vanish within a few 
generations. Never before was there so much sympathy, so 
much conscious dedication to human service, in the world 
We are apt to idealize the past; we sigh for a "return to na- 
ture," or to the golden age of Greece. And there is some 
justification in our regrets. Simphcity of living, hospitality. 
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courage, patriotism — one virtue op another has been more 
conspicuous in some partictilar age than ever before or since. 
Moral progress wavers, and not all that is won is retted. 
But on the whole there can be no doubt that we stand on a 
higher level morally than the Greeks — who had vices and 
sins that we scarcely hear of to-day — and incomparably 
higher than savage races. Even within a lifetime one can 
see the wave of moral advance push forward. 

Yet this observable prepress is not so certain of continu- 
ance that we can lapse into inertia and trust it to go on of 
itself. With the softening of the struggle for existence among 
men, with the disappearance of danger from wild animals, 
and the increasing conquest over nature, the chief means of 
moral progress hitherto are being removed. More and more 
we must rdy on man's conscious efforts — on personal con- 
secration and self-mastery, on improved and extended l^is- 
lation, on the growth of a moralized public opinion, on 
organizations and institutions that shall work for specific 
causes. 

Moreover, with the chaining situations in which man 
finds himself, and especially with the growing complexifica- 
lion of society, new opportunities for sin and new tempta- 
tions continually arise. No sooner is one immoral habit 
stamped out than another begins insidiously, and periiaps 
unnoticed, to form. The battle-line moves on, but new foes 
constantly c^pear; it will not be an easy road to the millen- 
nium. On the whole, our material and intellectual advance 
has outrun our moral progress; at present our chief need is 
to catch up morally.' We may note several reasons for this 
eddy in the moralizing process, this counter-movement 

' Cf. Alfred Russel Wallace, in his last book, Social Enmronment and 
Moral Progres* (p. SO): "Thai rapid growth of wealtli and increaae of oui 
pow«r over Nature put too great a stiuo upon our crude dvilization and 
our superficial Chriatiaaity; and it was accompanied b? various foims of 
social immorality, almost as amazing and unprecedented." 
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toward the developiueiit of new sins and the renascence of 
old ones. 

(1) With the growth of large cities and the development 
of individual interests we come to live less and less in one 
aiuither's eyes. In primitive life it is almost impossible for 
a man to indulge in any vice or sin without its being immedi- 
ately known to his fellows; but to-day millions live such 
isolated lives in the midst irf crowded communities that all 
sorts of immorality m^ flourish without detection. Under 
early conditions foodstuffs or other goods were consumed if 
not by the producer, at least by his neighbors; and any 
adulteration or sham was a dangerous matter. To-day we 
seldom know who slaughtered the meat or canned the fruit 
we eat, who made the clothing or utensils we use; shoddy 
articles and unwholesome food can be sold in quantity with 
little fear of the consumer's anger. All sorts of intangible 
and hardly traceable injuries can be wrought to-d^ by 
malicious or careless men — injuries to reputation, to credit, 
to success. In a city the criminal can hide and escape far 
more easily, can associate with his own kind, have a certain 
code of his own (cf. "honor among thieves"), and more 
completely escape the pangs of conscience, than under the 
surveillance of village life. In a hundred ways there are 
increased t^portunities for doing evil with impumty.> 

■ Cf.E. A. Ross, iSinOTuI SocuQr. pp. 32jf.: "The popular symbol for the 
CTiniinal is a mvening wolf; but alas, few latter-day crimes can be drama- 
tized with a wolf and a lamb as the cast t Your up-to-date crinunal presses 
the button of a aodal mechanism, and at the other end of the land or the 
year innocent lives are snuffed out. ... As society grows complex, it can 
be harmed in more ways. . . . Each advance to higher organization runs 
ns into a tiesh zone of danger, so there is more than ever need to be quick 
to detect and foil the new public enenuea that present themselves. . . . 
The public needs a victim to harrow up its feelings. . . . Hie injury that 
is problematic, or general, or that falls in unde&ned ways upon unknown 
[msons, i» resent«d feebly, or not at all. He fiend who should rack his 
victim with torments such as typhoid inflicts would be torn to pieces. Tha 
vfllain who should t^nt his enemy's cup with fever germ* would stretch 
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(9) With the gentler conditions of civilized life there is a 
general tendency toward the relaxing (rf social restraints. 
The harsh penalU^ of early d^rs would shock us by their 
cruelty; and early codes are full of prohibitions and injunc- 
tions on matters wliich are now left to the individual con* 
science. Needlessly cramping and cruel as these primitive 
laws often were, they were powerful deterrents, and their 
lapse has often beeai followed by greater moral laxity. The 
passionate pursuit of liberty, which has been so prominent 
in modem times, though on the whole of great advantage to 
man, has not been without its ill effects. 

(3) The monotonously specialized and unnatural work 
which confines a large proportion of our men, women, and 
youths to-day, promotes restlessness and the craving for 
excitement. The normal all-round occupations of primitive 
men tended to work off their energies and satisfy their oat' 
ural impulses. But the dulled and tired worker released from 
eight or ten hours' drudgery in a factory is apt to be in 
a psychological state that demands variety, excitement, 
pleasure at any cost. It does not pay to r^ress human na- 
ture too much, or to try to make out of a red-blooded young 
man or woman a mere machine. Gambling, drunkenness, 
prostitution, fuid all sorts of pathological vices flourish 
largely as a reaction from the dullness and monotony of the* 
day's work. We are paying this heavy penalty for our 
increase of material efficiency at the expense of normal 
human living. 

(4) With the increased possibilities of undetected sin, 
above mentioned, and the opportunity which criminab now 
have of forming within a city a little cggimunity of their own 
hemp. But — think of itt — the corrupt bow who, in order to extort (at 
contracta for bU firm, holds up for a year the building <rf a filtratioo plant 
designed to deliver his city from the typhoid scourge, and thereby doonu 
twelve hundred of his townspeople to sink to the tomb through the flaming 
abya of fever, comes off scatheless." 
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whidi permits them fellowship withoutTebuke for th«r mas, 
there have arisen whole classes of vice-caterers. These men 
and women make their Uviug by tempting others to sin; 
the allurements which they set before the young constitute 
a great check to moral advance, and even threaten continu- 
ally a serious moral degeneration. The keepers of gambling- 
houses and brothels, the venders of habit-forming drugs, 
vile pictures, and salacious reading matter, the proprietors 
of indecent dance-halls and theaters, of the "shows" of all 
sorts that flourish chiefly throu^ their offering of sexual 
stimulation — these are the worst sinners of our times, for 
they cause thousands of others to sin, and deliberately 
undermine the moral structure so laboriously reared, and at 
such heavy cost. Conspicuous in commercialized vice- 
catering is the Casino of Monte Carlo, where thousands d 
hves have been ruined. The business of seducing and kid- 
napping girb — the "white-slave trade" — flourishes secretly 
in our great cities. Associations of hquor dealers are in many 
countries powerful social and political forces. One of the 
greatest problems before the race is how to exterminate 
these bumaa beasts of prey that live at the expense of the 
moral deterioration and often utter ruin of their victims. 

(5) While the older racial and national barriers between 
peoples are breaking down, so that the possibilities of human 
brotheriiood and coSperation are laterally increasing, and the 
wretdied fratricidal wars between peoples coming toward 
an end,' other barriers, between upper and lower classes, are 
thickening, new antagonisms and antipathies, that threaten 
yet much friction and unhappiness and a retardation of 
moral progress. Rich are becoming farther and farther 

1 In ^ew of tbe Great War and Ihe enstung crop of lesser wara tliia ma; 
aomid [ike irony. And no one can be sure that worse laty not follow. 
Nevertbeleai we may be pretty confi<lent, for KvenJ rciMnt, that the age 
of interaatiMMl wan b iV^oiidiiiig iU eitd. 
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separated from poor, class-consciousness b on the increase^ 
class-wars in the form d strikes, riots, and sabotage, art 
ominous symptoms. Masses «rf the laboring class believt 
that s great class-war is not only inevitable but desirable. 
Such conBicts, however, besides their material losses, 
engender hatred, cruelty, lust, greed, and all sorts of other 
forms of immorality. No one can predict how far such 
struggles may go in the future toward undoing the socializing 
process which at best has so many obstacles to meet and 
moves so slowly. 

Many forces are at work, however, for moral iQ>Iift. The 
spread of education, teaching men to think, to discern evils, 
and to comprehcaid the reasons for right conduct, the 
increaang influence oS public opinion throu^ newspapers 
and magazines, the growing number of oi^anizations work- 
ing to eradicate evils, the gradual increase of wise l^slation, 
tlie reviving moral pressure of the Christian Church — such 
signs of the times should give us cour^^ as wdl as show us 
where we can take bold to help. Morality is not static, a 
cut-and-dried EQ'atem to be obeyed or n^lected, but a set of 
^periments, beii^ gradually ^roriced out by mankind, a 
dynamic, prc^ressive instrument which we can help our* 
selves to forge. There is room yet for moral genius; we are 
yet in the early and formative stage of human morality. We 
should not be content with past achievement, with the 
contemporary standards of our fellows. If we give our keen- 
est thought and our earnest effort, there is no knowing what 
noble heights of morality we may be helping the future to 
attain. 

Dew^ and Tufta, Ethics, chap. iv. Hobhouse, typ. cit., pt. n, 
chaps, n, Tin. Westennarck, op. eii., chap. vn. Sutherland, op, 
cU., voL n., chaps, xec-xxi. W. G. Sumner, Folktoays, chaps, i, n, 
XL Sir H. Maine, Viilage Commumtiet. C. Darwin, Detcent qf Man, 
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pt. I, chap. T. J. 6. Schunnan, Ethical Import i4 Darwinian 
W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origint, pt. vu. C. Read, 
Natural and Social Morals, ch^. ti. I. King, Deedo'pmenl qf B»- 
ligion, chap. Xi. 

On the queation of moral pn^resa: Dew^ and Tufts, Ethics, 
pp. 187-92. W. Bagehot. Pkysict and Politics, chap. vi. H. G. 
Wella, New Worlds for Old, chap. I. sees. i-i. J. Bryce, in the 
AOantic MonOdy, vol. 100, p. 145. E. Root, The Citizen's Part in 
Govemmmt, pp. 96-123. J. S. Mackenzie, Manwd <4 Ethics {2d ed.). 
chap. XV. A. R. Wallace, Social EtadronmetU and Moral Progress, 
W. M. F. Petrie. The Bendvtions of CifUimtion. W. R. Hamilton, 
CurreTtt Economic Probletni, pp. 76-83. Heary Van Dyke, Es»ays 
in Application, chap. i. J. Dewey, in International Journal cf Ethics, 
voI.26,p.311. F.ifounghusband,lfufuaI/n^u«nce,chap.vi. E.B. 
McGilvary, in Hibbert Journal, vol. 14, p. 48. Also Hibbert Jour* 
ml. vol. 10. pp. 179, 273, 472, 599, 925. H. N. Chittendea, in 
Atlantic Monthly, vol. 109, p. 777. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INWABD DEVELOPMENT — CONSCIENCE 

Wltat are the stages ia fibe hisbuy of moral guidance? 

Thebe may be said to be five stages in the bistoiy d 
moral guidance: guidance by instinct, by custom, by law 
and precq)t, 1^ conscieaice, and by insight. No one of these 
guides is discarded with the development of the others; we 
rely to-day upon all of them in varying d^ree. Thdr evolu* 
tion overiaps; the alteration of instinct still goes on, chang- 
ing laws and customs still bring their pressure to bear from 
without upon the individual; while our conscience and our 
insight have their roots far back in the past. Yet the promi- 
nence (A each of these factors in turn marks a successive 
stage in the evolution of moral control. Inherited instinct, 
and then custom, unconsciously passed on by imitatioQ and 
to some extent taught with a dimfy conscious purpose, 
abape the crude morality of the animab — though the other 
means of guidance are not whoUy absent even in them. 
Among sav^es legal codes, unwritten and perhaps not even 
dearly formulated, yet exacting and strictly enforced by 
penalties, come to form an important supplement to insUnct, 
custom, and proverbial wisdom. But quite as important is 
the gradual development of an inward guide — those very 
various secondary impulses and inhibitions which we lump 
together because of their common function and call the 
moral sense or conscience. We shaU now consider briefly 
the origin of this internal steering-apparatus. The latest 
and most mature guide of all, reflective insight, arises 
in marked d^ree only when men become accustomed to 
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abstraction and analysis. Tliere is no problem connected 
with its origin except the general problems o£ the develop- 
ment of human reason. How moral insight may be trained 
and brought to bear upon conduct will, it is hoped, be cleai 
to the student who patiently studies this volume. 

Out of what has conscience developed? 

The "conscience" of our moralizing and reli^ous litertf 
ture %ure3 as a sharply defined and easily recognizable 
"faculty," like "will" or "reason." But tJiis classification, 
though usefiU, is misleading by its simplicity. If we observe 
by introspection what goes on in our minds when we "will" 
or "reason" or "listen to conscience," we shall find aH 
sorts of emotions, ideas, impulses, sm-ging back and forth, 
altering from moment to moment, never twice the same. 
At another period of our lives, or in anoth«- man's mind, the 
p^chological stuff pigeonholed under these names ma^ be 
almost entirely different. A great many diverse mental 
elements have at one tune or otbo- ti^en the rdle of, or 
formed an ii^redient in, the function we label "conscience." 
We will enumerate the more important: — 

(1) Experience quickly teaches her pupils that certwi 
acts to which they feel a stror^ impulse will lead to an 
aftermath of pain or weariness, or will stand in the way of 
other goods which they more lastingly desire or more deeply 
need. The memory of these consequences of acts remains 
as a guide for future conduct, not so often in the form of a 
clearly recognized memory as in a dim realization that the 
dangerous act must be avoided, a vague pressure against 
the pull of momentary inclination, or an uncomprebended 
feeling of impulsion toward the less inviting path. This 
residuum of the moral experience of the individual is one 
ingredient in what we call his conscience. 

(2) But there is much more than this. The individual ia 
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a membtt of a group. The customs and expectations of this 
group not only bear upon him tiam without but find a 
reflection in his own motor-mechanism. He hears the voice 
of the commumty in his heart, an echo of the genoal con- 
demnation and approval. This acquired lesponse, the rever- 
beration of the group-judgment, may easily si^plant his 
personal incUnations. Primitive man b sensitive to the 
judgments and emotional reactions of his fellows; the tribal 
point of view b unquestiimed and authoritative over him. 
So important is thb pressure in his mental life, though not 
imderstood (» recognized for what it b, that conscience b 
defined by many morafists as the pressure of the judgment 
of the tribe in the mental life of its members, or in similar 
terms. Fauben calb it **the existence of custom in the 
consciousness of the individual." This is to neglect uiqustiy 
the oth^ sources of the sense td duty; but certmnly the 
pulls and pushes arising from these two sources, which we 
may call the inner aspect of individual moral experience and 
of loyalty to the community-morals, reinforcing one another 
as they generally do, produce a very powerful form-of 



(3) A number of primitive ^notions join forces with them. 
Sympathy b generally on their side, and the instinctive glow 
td patriotism or pride in the tribe's success. The shrinking 
from disapproval, the craving for esteem, the very early 
emotions of shame and vanity, help to pull away from the 
self-indulgent or selfish impulse. The spontaneous admira- 
tion of others tor th^r virtues and anger at them for their 
sins b applied involuntari^ by a man to himsdf ; contempt 
for his own weakness and joy in his superiority according 
to the generally acc^ted code ore powerful deterrents. The 
consciousness of the resentment that others will feel if he 
does evil, the instinctive application to himself of a trace 
d the resentment he would feel toward another who should 
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act tiius toward him or toward these fellow tribesmeQ of his 
— such complex states of mind complicate his mental 
processes and help check bis primaiy instincts. 

(4) To these ingredients we must early add the more or 
less conscious fear of the penalties of the tribal law, of the 
vengeance of chiefs or powerful members of the tribe, of the 
tribal gods and their jealous priests. These feara may be 
but dimly felt and not clearly discriminated; but however 
subconscious they m^ be in a given case of moral conflict, 
th^ play a large part. The peace of mind that accompanies 
a sense of conformity to the will of rulers or of gods, con- 
trasted with the anxiety that follows infraction, gives a 
greatly increased wei^t to that growing pressure of count«^ 
instincts wliich comes so largely to override a man's animal 
nature. 

Most of the sources of consdeoce thus date far back 
beyond the dawn of history. But they can be pretty safely 
inferred from the earliest records, from a study of wiisting 
savage races, and from the study of childhood. The definite 
conception of "conscience" is very late, scarcely appearing 
until very modem times. And the fact that conscience 
itself, even in its rudimentary forms, was much later m 
growth than the underiying animal instincts which it devel- 
aped to control and guide, is shown by its late development 
in the child — not, normally, until the b^inning of the 
third year. The early Ufe of the individual parallels the 
evolution of the race; and the later-developed faculties in 
the child are those which arose in the later stages of human 
progress. But the cadstence of our well-defined moral sense, 
with its significant rdle in modem life, needs no supernatural 
explanation. It has grown up and come to be what it is as 
naturally as have our language, our customs, and our 
physical organs. 
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Wbat Is c(msdeiice now? 

It is a valuable exercise in introspection to observe a 
case of "conscience" in one's own life and note of what 
mental stuff it is made. When a number write down their 
findings without mutual suggestion, the results are usually 
widely diveigent. Any of the original ingredients hitherto 
mentioned may be discovered, or other personal factors. 
There may be present to consciousness only a vague uneasi- 
ness or restlessness, or there may be a sophisticated recur- 
rence of the concepts of "conscience," "duty," etc. The 
one universal fact is that there is a conflict between some 
primitive impulse or passion and some mature: mental 
checks. Any sort oi mental stuff that serves the purpose of 
controlling desire will do; we must define conscience in temu 
not of content but of function. There is no such unity in 
the material as the single name seems to imply; and whether 
ot not that name shall be given to a given psycholt^cal 
state is a matter of usage in which there is considerable 
variation. 

In general, we reserve the name "conscience" for the 
vaguer and more elusive restraints and leadings, the sense 
of reluctant necessity whose purpose we do not clearly see 
althou^ we feel its pressure, the accumulated residuum ot 
long inner experience and many influences from without. 
Our minds retain mai^ creases whose origin we have f(»^ 
gotten; we veer aw^ from maiQ' a pleasant inclination 
without knowing why. These unanalyzed and residual 
inhibitions that grip us and will not let us go, form a con- 
trasting background to our more explicit motives and often 
count for more in our conduct. The very lack of comprehen- 
sion serves in less rational minds to enhance their prestige 
with an atmosphere of awe and mystery. These strange 
checks and promptings that well up in a man's heart aie 
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taken to be s sapernatural guidance which he must not dare 
to disobey. 

The voice of God in our hearts we may, indeed, well con- 
cave them to be. The attempt to analyze into its psycho- 
logical elements and trace the natural genesis of conscience, 
as of morality in general, must not be taken as an attempt 
to t^scredit it or to read God out oi the world. For God 
vorics usually, if not universally, through natural laws; and 
the historical viewpoint, that sees everything in our devel- 
oped life as the outcome of ages of natural evolution, is not 
only ric^ in fruitful insight, but entirely consistent with a 
de^ religious feeling. For hortatory or inspirational pur- 
poses we do not need to make this analysis; it has, indeed, 
its practical dangers. It tends to rob the glory from any- 
thing to aoalyse it into its parts and study the natural 
causes that produced it. The loveliest painting is but a mess 
(^ pigments to the microscope, the loveliest face but a mess 
of cells and hairs and bUxMl-vessels. There ts something 
gruesome and inhuman about embryology and all other 
studies of orpins. While we are analyzing an object, or 
tracing its genesis, we are not responding to it as a whole or 
feding its beauty and power. The mystery, the spell, van- 
ishes; we cease to thrill when we dissect. 

But knowledge proceeds by analysis, and gains by a study 
of orpins and causes. And the temporary emotional loss 
should be more than balanced by the value of the insight 
won. We need not linger too long at our dissecting. The 
djacovery that conscience is an explicable and natural 
development does not preclude a realization erf the awfulness 
of obligation, the sacredness of duty, any more than a 
geologist must cease to thrill at the grandeur and beauty of 
the Grand Cofion because he has studied the composition 
of the rocks and understands the causes that have slowly, 
through the ages, wrought this miracle. So we need feel no 
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rductonce in admitting that the sense of duty is not aome- 
thing imposed upon human nature from without; it ia of its 
very substance, it has developed step by step with our other 
faculties, slowly crystallizing through millenniums of hiunan 
and pre-human experience. 

In tlie abstract, then, we may say that consdence is a 
name for any secondary impulsea or inhibiiioru whick check 
and redirect man's primary impuUea, ^or a greater good; any 
later developed aversions or inclinations, judgments ot value 
or feelings of constraint, which guide a man in the teeth of 
bis flTiimal nature toward a better w^ of life — provided 
that theae superimposed impulses arenot explicit enough to be 
dast^fied under iome other head. For example, we nuQr be 
pulled up sharply from a course of self-indulgence by a 
conscious realization of the harm we are doing to others 
thereby; this bridling state of mind, whether chiefly «tn.o- 
tional or more intellectual, we may call sympathy, or an 
altruistic instinct, or love. But when we feel the pressure 
from these same mental states tncipiently aroused, when our 
motor-mechanism half-automatically steers us away from 
the selfish act, without our consciously formulating a 
specific name for the new impulse or recognizing any 
articulate motive, we are apt to give this mental push the 
more geno^ name of conscience. So if we consciously reckon 
up, balance advant^es, and decide on the less invitir^ act 
in recognition (A its really greater worth to us, we say we 
act from prudence or insist, we are reasonable about it; 
while if the grumblings of the pnid^itial motives remain 
subterranean, subconscious, they pl^ the tdle of conscience. 
Conscience is, on such occasions, but inarticulate common 
sense. Usually, however, prudential and altruistic motives 
would both be discovered if the dumb driving of conscience 
were to be made articulate. The reverberation of parental 
teachings, of sermons heard and books read, of the opinions 
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and emotions of our fellows, might be found, all blent and 
fused into a combined "suggestion," a mental push, a 
"must" or "ought," from whose influence we find it difficult 
to escape. 

The detailed psychological analysis of cases of conscience 
and the study of its genesis are of no essential ethical inter- 
est, except as they show us that the sense of duty is not tut 
ultimate, irreducible element in our consciousness, or make 
clearer to us its function and value. Conscience is the general 
name for coercion upon conduct from within the mind. The 
important thing to note is the useful puixKtse which, in its 
so widely varying forms, it serves. Whatever its sources or 
its exact nature in contempoiary man, it is one of the most 
valuable of our assets. To a more explicit statement of its 
value we must now turn. 

What is the value of conscieoce? 

It would seem, at first glance, as if the development of 
reason fAiouId make conscience unnecessary. When we are 
able to discern the consequences of our acts, formulate and 
weigh our motives and aims, what need of these vague pre- 
rational promptings and inhibitions? Why not train men to 
siq>plant a blind sense of duty by a conscious insight, a 
rational valuation of ends and means? Is not reason, as it 
has been recraitly called, "the ultimate conscience"? > 

(1) Conscience is valuable on account of our ignorance. 
Individually we have not had experience enoi^ to guide us 
in our crises; conscience is the representative in us of the 
wisdom of the race. In many cases we shoiUd never reason 
out the right solution of a problem; we lack the data. But 

' G. SanUyana, Reaton in Science, p, 332; where oUo the foUowing: "So 
HOOD as conscience aummons its own dicta for revinoD m the tight of experi- 
ence and of univetBol afmpathy, it ia do loiiBer called consdeoce. but 
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we can lean iq>on the racial erperience. Many past experi* 
ences, now forgotten, have gone to tlie moulding of this 
faculty. The need (^ action is often imminent, there is no 
time for the long study of the situation whkfa alone could 
form a sure insight into the conduct it demands. We need 
readymade morals. Moreover, we are subject to bias, to 
individual one-sidedoess, and to the distortion of passion; 
in the stress of temptation we are not in a mood to reas^Hi 
judiciallyr even if we have the necessary data. Alt^^tether, 
insight, thfwigti in the long tun the critic <^ confidence, b 
not a practical substitute. What conscience teUs us is more 
apt to be true than what at the moment seems a rational 
judgment. 

(2) ConscienGe is also valuable in view c4 our rdjeUlous- 
ness. Conventional nuoality is external, and would continu- 
ally arouse revest, were it not reinforced by an inward 
prompting. If external motives and penalties alone bore 
upon us we should chafe under them, and under the stress 
1^ passion or longing throw them aside. Even if these exter- 
nal sanctions were rnnforced by insight into the rationality 
of morality, that insight might still leave us rebdlious and 
uiq>ersuaded. Knowledge alone is feeble, marginal in our 
lives. We often sin in the full knowledge of the penalties 
awuting us. We need something more dynamic, pressure 
as well as information. Conscience is such a driver. Its 
commands wei^ upon us, and will not be stilled. Reason 
plays but a' weak part in the best of us; and to counteract 
our incurable w^^ardness, our recurrent longings for what 
cannot be had without too great a cost, we need not only 
the presence of law and convention, not only the weak voice 
of knowledge, but the stem summons of this powerful psy- 
chological response. Nature was wise when she evolved 
this function as a bulwark against our weakness, a bit 
between our teeth. 
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(S) We also need conscjoice because of our forgetfnlnesB. 
OverandoverBgamwesay,*'IdldD'tstoptothiiik." If our 
conscience had been properiy acute, it would have made ua 
stop. Insist, howev^ comprehensive and clear, is apt to 
remain somewhere in a locked drawer in our minds when the 
hot-blooded impulse appears. It we were but to pause and 
reflect, we should be sensible and kind. But our intellect ia 
dulled by our emotions, it does not get working. We need a 
more instinctive, a deepei^tooted mechanism, an imperious 
"Halt!" at the brief moment between the thought of sin 
and the act. Conscience is not only a teacher and a driver, 
it is 8 sentinel Its red flag stops us at the brink of many a 
disaster, tuid we have it to thank for many an otherwise 
forgotten duty performed. 

To sum up: Instinct and desire ate lacking in proper 
adjustment to the needs of life. Society seeks to control 
them by the pressure of law and custom. These powerful 
forces, however, are external, and, savorii^ more or less of 
tyranny, tend at times to awaken a rebellious spirit in the 
hot-headed. So a perpetual antinomy would exiat between 
internal impulse and external constraint, were it not that 
that external constraint is reflected within the individual 
mind by a secondary and overiyii^ set of inhibitions and 
promptings which we call variously the "moral sense," the 
"sense of duty," or "conscience." We often do not know or 
remember consciously at the moment of decision what the 
law ordains or the wisdom of the race teaches. But we have 
an inward monitor. We often hang back from a recognized 
duty. But we feet an inward push. When the wroi^ impulse 
is pungent and enticing, and the right one insipid and tame, 
when we would forget if we could the perils of sin, conscience 
surges up in us and saves us from ourselves. It is a mechan- 
ism of extreme value which nature has evolved in us for 
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impooing OQ our weak and vacillating wiUs action that make; 
tar a truer good than we should otherwise choose. 

No wonder, then, if we reverence this saving power within 
us, and crown it with a halo as the divine spark in the midst 
of our grosser nature. The more we revere it, the brighter 
tlie glamour it has for us, the stronger it grows and the more 
it helps us. Theapotlieosisof conscience has been of immense 
ose in leading men to heed its voice and obey its leading. 
Yet this blind all^iance has its dangexs; conscience has 
often been a cruel tyrant. It is by no means an always safe 
guide, as we shall prescaitly note. And as men grow more and 
more adjusted hy instinct and training to their real needs, 
th^ will have less and less need of this helmsman. After 
all, there is something wrong with a life that needs confidence; 
it is a transition-help for the long period of man's maladjust- 
ment. Spencer looks forward, a httle too h(q>efu%, perhaps, 
to a time in the measurable future when we shall have out- 
grown the need of it, when we shall wish to do right and need 
no compulsion, outer or inner. And Emerson, in a well- 
known passage, writes: "We love characters in proportion 
as they are impulsive and spontaneous. When we see a soul 
whose acts are all regal, graceful, and pleasant as loses, we 
must thank God that such things can be and ate, and not 
turn sourly on the angel and say, 'Crump is a better man 
with his gruntii^ resistance to all his native devils.*" A 
Chinese proverb says, "He who finds pleasure in vice and 
pun in virtue is still a novice in both." The saint is he who 
has learned redly to love virtue, in its concrete duties, 
better than all the allurements of sin; to htm we may say, as 
Virgil sEud to Dante, "Take thine own pleasure for tl^ guide 
henceforth." But until we are saints it b wise for us to 
cultivate conscientiousness, the habit of obediaice, even 
when it costs, to that inward urging which is, on the wholes 
for most of us, our safest guide. 
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F. Paulsen, System qf Eihict, bk. n, clu^). v, decs. 1, X, S. H. 
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Descriptive and Ex-platialory, chaps, v, vm. Sutherland, op. cit., 
chap. XV. F. Thilly, Introduction to Ethics, chap. m. Westermajck, 
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CHAPTER V 

THE INDIVIDUALIZING OF CONSCIENCB 

CONSCHSNCB, as we have seen, is tte lesuh of a fudon (rf 
elements coming from personal experience and tiibal judg- 
ment. In its early phases the latter elements predominate; 
conscience may be fairly called the inner side of custom. 
Primitive men have little individuality and involmitarily 
reflect the general attitude. But with widening experience 
and growing mental maturity, conscience, like man's other 
faculties, tends to become more individual and divei^nt, 
until we find, in civilized life, a man standing out for con- 
science* sake against the (pinion of the world. The individ- 
ualization of conscience, with the consequ^it clash of ideals, 
gives the study of morality much of its interest and difficulty; 
it will be worth while to note some of its causes. 

Why did not the individualizing of conscience occur earlier? 

(1) In primitive man there is not much opportunity for 
the development d individuality. There are few personal 
possessions, there is little scope for the exercise tA peculiar 
talents, there is little power of reflection, to develc^ strong)^ 
individual ideas. The self-assertive instincts are to consider^ 
able extent still dormant for lack of stimulus to caU them 
forth. The individual is content to take his place in the 
group-life, and it seldom occurs to him to question the 
group- judgment . 

(2) In primitive life there is a drastic repression <A any 
incipient rebelliousness, through the enforcement of custom 
or explicit law in the w^s we have indicated; the fear of 
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auinmair retributioo must hsve been a heavy discotuage- 
ment to any innovator. If men dared to defy the communis 
mraub, th^ were very likely to be put to death bdoie 
the habit of free judgment had much time to spread. There 
was thus a sort of artificial selection for survival of the con- 
ventional type, and weeding-out of the free thinker and 
moral genius. Even in historic times this process has 
continued and been an enormous clog on human progress. 
The man of revolutionary moral insist has had to pay the 
penalty, if not of death — as in the case ot Socrates or of 
Jesus — at least of ridicule and ostracism, of ezcommimica- 
tion and isolation — as, in our own day. with Tolstoy. 
Many and many a saint who might have been a beacon- 
light to mankind has lived under the curses or sneers of his 
fellows and died in loneliness, to be soon forgotten. A few 
have, after years of opposition, obtained a following and 
accomplished great reforms, as did Buddha, Mohammed, 
St. Francis, and Luther. But none can count the potential 
i^ormers, the men of new insight, of individual moral judg- 
ment, who have been crushed by the weight ot group-opposi- 
tion. Man has been the worst enemy of his own progress. 

(3) There is another af{>ect to this selective process, 
noted before in another context — the struggle for existence 
between groups. So intense are these tribal struggles in 
early society that harmony within a group is absolutely 
necessttiy. Individualization means diso^anization; and 
whatever communities developed free thought and diver- 
gent ideas were at a disadvantage when it came to action. 
Many such groups, ahead of their rivals in individual moral 
development, were wiped out by barbaric armies that gave 
unquestioning obedience to the tribal will and worked 
together Uke a machine. Up to a certdn stage in human 
development individuality was an undesirable variation 
and was ruthlessly r^ressed, sometimes by the execuUon 
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of tlie paiticnlar offenders, sometimes by tbe destmction of 
the gToiq> to which th^ betonged and irtucJi thqr by their 

What forces nutde agtbut castooHnorality? 

Against these repressive forces, however, other fotcef 
woe from early times ui^ing men on to reject the granny 
ofcostom. Hiose inward promptings that we caQ conacioice 
were continually tending to become less the echo of the 
group-conventions and more the ecpresaon of the individ- 
ual's needs and deepest desires. 

(1) At bottom, of course, h^ the natural restlessness and 
passions of men, the impatience of control, the longing for 
libe-ty, the craving for sdf-ezpression. The combativa 
instinct, pride, obstinacy, and notably the sex-instinct, wer* 
from earliest times spurting men on to a disregard of the 
conventional and the formation of individual standards. 

(2) We may make spedal mention of the love trf power 
over others, which has been one of the deep roots of the 
perpetual tntemedne struggles of man. There is a need of 
leadership in every group; and this need is felt more and 
more keenly as the groiqis increase in size. At first the 
authrai^ of the elders su£Sces, or of strong men who push 
to the fore at times of crisis, as in the ease of tbe so-caDed 
judges, the military dictators, as we might better call them, 
of earfy Israel. But as Israel, grown in mmibo^, and feeling 
the need of greats unity and readiness, clamored for a kii^, 
BO generally, at a c^tain stage of culture, permanent chiefs 
of some sort become necessaiy. Now the chief, enjt^ring his 
sense of power, usually imposed hia will upon the people; 
his iodividuahty, at least, had more or less free play. And 
thus, throu^ the changing decrees of successive rulers, all 
sorts of varyii^ standards became realized, and the rigidity 
of early custom was steadily loosened. 
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(S) In the hunting stage of primitive life, and even in the 
pastoral stage, there waa little private property, and hence 
little opportunity for the development of the acquisitive 
instinct. But with the transition to an agricultural life, and 
still more with the growth of commerce and the arts, private 
accumulation became possible. Individual initiative began 
to pay; the smarter and more ingenious could outstrip their 
feUows by breaking through the crust <^ custom, while 
those who were hidebound by a conventional conscience 
were at a disadvantage. To a large extent this lawlessness or 
innovation in conduct came into confiict with the individ- 
ual's conscience. But the question "Why not?" would at 
once arise; if possible, a man would justify his act to himself. 
And to some degree those new wiq^ of acting would swing 
conscience over to their side. 

(4) In earliest times each tribe lived very much to itself 
and developed its own morals, under the stress of similar 
forces, but without much influence from the experience of 
other groups. It was thus exceedingly difficult for it to 
conceive of any other ways of dcwg things; the ancestral 
customs were accepted as inevitable, like the sun and the 
rain. Inter-tribal conflicts first gave, p^^t^s, a vantage- 
point for mutual criticism. A clan that by some custom had 
an obvious advantage over its neighbors would naturally 
be imitated as soon as men became quick-witted enough to 
understand its superiority. The taking of prisoners, the 
^Ecbange of hosti^es or envoys, friendly missions and 
joum^s, would give insight into one another's life. With 
the developmait of commerce, this mutual criticism of 
morals would be greatly accelerated. So the authority of 
local conventions and standards would be discredited, cus- 
tom would become more fluid, and individual judgment find 
freer play. Especially would the more observant, the more 
traveled, the more reflective, tend to vary from the ideals 
of their neighbors. 
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(5) In various other ways, apart from the mutual influ- 
ence of divergent group-customs, the progress of civilization 
tends to produce variations in ideals. The increase of knowl- 
edge, the development ot sdence and philosophy, bring 
floods of new ideas to burst the old dams; deepening ins^t 
leveab the irrationality of old ideas to the leaders of 
thought. The progress of the arts gives new interests and 
valuations. The spiritual seers and prophets see visions (A a 
better order and proclwm new gospeb. l^e development ot 
classes and castes allows to the aristocrat^ more leisure to 
think and criticize; the institution of slavery, in particular, 
produced a class of slave-owners with ample time to dissect 
their inherited concq»tions, 

(6) Finally, where, under favoring conditions, the danger 
of war in which nian has for the most part hved became less 
acute, custom generally grew taxer. It is the impoious 
necessity of self-preservation that has been the greatest 
conservative force; warlike states have demanded strict 
all^iance and looked with suspicion upon deviations from 
the group ideals. But peoples that, whether from a fortunate 
geographical situation or because of their marked superiority 
in numbers and power over their neighbors, have escaped 
this need of perpetual self-defense, could aSord to relax 
their v^ilance for conformity. And the very notable increase 
in individual variations in conduct and ideal during the past 
century has been laigety owing to the era of comparative 
peace. We seem to be reaching the age when the advantage 
is to lie not with the nation that has the most rigid customs, 
but with the nation that shows the most individual initiative 
uid progress. 

Conservatism vs. radicalism 

We have become forever emancipated from the tyranny 
of custom-moraUty under which the majority of men have 
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lived. Legislation is,'to be sure, continually on the increase, 
shuttii^ men out from the ever new ways they discover to 
prey upon their fellows. But Bevertheleas, the freedom with 
which men may now Uve their own lives according to their 
own ideas is almost a new phenomenon upon the earth. 
When we compare the free range that our individuality ha> 
with the tyranny ot public opinion even so recently as the 
lifetime of our Puritan grandparents, when we see the new 
experiments in po-sonal life and social l^islation which are 
being tried on eveiy hand, when we read a tew of the thou- 
sands of books and magazines and newspapers that are 
pouring a continual flood of new ideas into the world, we 
must realize the immense change from the stereotyped cus- 
toms of nearly all past epochs. In each of our forty-eight 
States different codes are showing their r^tive advantages; 
here woman's suffrage is on trial, there the initiative and 
referendum, there the recall. Almost every sort of possible 
marrit^ law, it would seenL, b being tried somewhere. It 
is a time of moral confusion, of the unsettling of old con- 
ceptions and a groping, stumbling progress toward the 
new. 

In such a situation it is no wonder that we have two types 
of thought, two sets fif forces, at work. On the one hand we 
have the conservatives, the "stand-patters," the maintain- 
ers of the existing order; on the other hand are the progres- 
Mves, the radicals, the reformers of the existing order. For 
the former the mor^ standards of their p>articular age and 
country tend to have an absolute and unconditional worth, 
which must not be criticized or questioned. The necessity 
of allegiance to morality has been so deeply stamped upon 
their minds that it has become a loyalty to the particular 
brand of morality they have grown up in, however fla- 
grantly inadequate or tyrannous it may be. For the latter 
a commendable impatience with the imperfect is apt to 
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ioater a blindness to the value tliat almost always lies in 
ancient customs and a lack of r^ard for the need of stability 
and common agreement on some plane. These iconoclasts, 
vociferous in condemnation, are often most empty-handedt 
giving us nothing wiser or more advantageous wh»ewith to 
replace the conventions th^ discard. So it is di£Scult to 
say whether humanity is more in dang^ from the red- 
handed radicalism which destroys the precious fruit of long 
experience, or from the obstinate obstructionists who by the 
dead wei^t of their apathy or the positive pull-back of 
their antagonism delay the remedying of existing evils. The 
ideal lies in keeping morality plastic while giving its approved 
forms our hearty all^iance. Widely different ideals are 
theoretically conceivable; but we live in a specific time and 
place and must defer to the code of our fellows; it is along 
these lines, and by gradu^ step>s, that prepress must be 
made. We must be on the alert for new suggestions, but 
slow to tear down till we can build better. The greatest of 
prophets, keenly as he saw the flaws in existing standards, 
proclumed that be came not to destroy but to fulfill. 

It is evident enough to the impartial observer that our 
present chaos and mutual anti^nism of ccmflicting view- 
points is not ideal; we need to work out of this disorder into 
some sane and stable order; when we canfind the best way 
of life we must discard these manifold variations, moat of 
which are foolish and ill-advised. The undesirability of this 
contemporaiy disagreement, which in some matters amounts 
to almost a complete moral anai>chy, is enough to explain 
the pull-back of the conservatives. And it is precisely the 
purpose of such a volume as this to help in the crystallizing 
of definite and universally accepted moral principles for 
personab and social life. But, on the other hand, this tem- 
porary chaos is more pr^n^iant with promise than the older 
blind acquiescence in existing codes. We must bring the 
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full light of criticism and experiment to bear i4>on tlie laws 
and customs of tlie past. 

"New oocanom teach new duUea, 
Time make* ondent good uncouth." 

We should reverence the great seers and lawmakers of tlie 
past; but their true disciples are not tliose who slavishly 
accept their dicta, they are rather those who think for them- 
selves, as they did, and contribute, as they did, toward the 
alow progress of man. 

What are the dangers of conventional moialify? 

The reasons why we cannot be content 'with our fathers' 
conservatism in morals, and our fathers* custom-bound 
conscience, may be summarized as follows: — 

(1) Conventional morality is almost necessarily too gfsi- 
aai; it is not elastic enough to fit the infinite variations in 
specific cases, not detailed enough to fit all needs. It there- 
fore often causes needless and crud repression; the most 
sensitive and aspiring spirits have often revolted £rom the 
morahty of their times because of its harshness. It is well 
for the marriage-tie to be binding; divorce has generally 
been denned unchristian. But if this judgment is rigidly 
enforced, special cases arise, very piteous, very pathetic, 
crying out for a more discriminating rule. Our forebears, 
with their grave realization of the dangers of frivolousness, 
forbade by law and a stem public opinion many innocent 
and wholesome diversions. Such injustices are inevitable 
where custom has unchecked sway. The general aim and 
result may be very salutary, but the application is too 
sweeping, and brings suSerii^ to many unfortunate individ- 
uals, or to the community as a whole, by its indiscrimination. 

(2) But even in its general result custom may be harmfuL 
Morals have developed blindly, as we have seen, through all 
sorts of irrational infiuences, swa^^d this way by class- 
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interest, by rulera or priests, veered tliat way by supersti- 
tion, passion, and stupidity. Morality has not understood 
itself; and the natural forces which have developed it into 
its enormous usefulness have not always weeded out the 
baneful elements. The persecution of heretics was sheer 
mistake, but it was acceded to by practically the entire 
Church in the Middle Ages, and practised with utter con- 
scientiousness. The hostility of the Puritans to music and art 
was pure folly, though it seemed to them their grim duty. 

(8) New situations are continually arising, new sins 
appearing. Conventional morality, whOe sometimes over- 
seveie against old and well-recognized sins, lags far behind 
in its branding of the newer forms. The evils arising from 
the modem congestion of population, the unscrupulousness 
of modem business, the selfishness of politicians, the serv- 
ility of newsp^)eT8 to the "interests" and to advertisers, 
for ^tample, find too little reprobation in oiu* established 
moral codes. "Business is business" has been said by 
respectable church-members. A successful American boss, 
when asked if he was not in politics for his pocketbook, said, 
"Of course! Are n't you?" with no sense of shame. Prob- 
ably he was very "moral" along the old lines — an excel- 
lent father, a kind husband, an agreeable neighbor; but his 
conventional code, slua«d by most of his contemporaries, 
did not include the reprobation of the practice of politics for 
private gain. In the upi>er classes are many people who are 
"good" by the old standards, but who are unhelpful and 
trivial-minded, mere parasites devoted to sport or society, 
with never a qualm of conscience for their selfisiness. The 
old standards need the constant infusion of new blood; our 
consciences need to be adjusted to our new relations and 
deeper msight.' 

> Cf. Rau, Sin atid Saeielg, p. II; "One might suppose that an exu- 
pcfated public would Btemly CMtjgate these modem sins. But the fact i^ 
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(4) Custom-morality tends to literalism, a m»e fonnal 
observance of law or custom without the true spirit of 
service, without any inward sweetness or power. Christ's 
condemnation of the Pharisees will occur to every one; the 
parable of the Pharisee and publican, and that of the widow's 
mite, among others, are classic iUustrations of a cut-and- 
dried formalism in morality. Such a legalism Paul found 
could not save him. And forever the prophets and spiritual 
leaders of men have had to burst the bonds of tradition to 
awaken a real love of and devotion to the good. The letter 
killeth, and a punctilious observance at rules may choke 
out the aspirations of the soul. 

(5) finally, conflicts between customs inevitably arise. 
Which shall a man obey? The moral perplexity thus caused 
gives a great deal of its poignancy to the tragedy of life. 
When one accepted ideal pulls us one way, and another 
standard, to which we have given allegiance, calls us the 
other, when we cry out with Desdemona, "I do perceive 
here a divided duty," the only solution lies in the develop- 
ment of insight and a recognition of the transition-nature 
of much of our accepted code. If for no other reason, to 
avoid these conflicts of ideals we must comprehend the 
ultimate aims of mondity and take existing standards with 
a sort of tentative all^iance. 

It should be clear, then, that the individualizing of coQ- 
science, which has been going on observably in recent times, 
is, in spite of its dangers, a necessary and desirable process. 

the very qualities that lull the conscience of the sinner blind the eyes o( the 
cmloidcera. Peoplearesentimental, and bastinado wrongdoing not accord- 
ing to its hannf ulnesa, but according to the infamy that has come to attach 
to it. Undiscerning, they chastise with scoipioua the old authentic sins, 
but spare the new. They do not see that . . . iJackm^ is piracy, that 
embeEKlement is theft, that speculatiou is gambling . . . that deleterious 
adulteration ia murder. . . .^Theclovenhoof hides in patent leather; and to- 
day, as inHosea's time, the people ' are destroyed for lack of knowledge.' ' ' ^ 
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Dew^ sod Tufts, £bUc(,diq>s.T. IX. W. BageIiot,PAyne«mi 

Pol&iet, chaps, n, vi. F. Pauls^i, System, qf £(Aw>, pt. n, chap, v, 
. sec 6. S. £. Mraes, FShia. chap. Tm. pp. 164-8S. i. H. Coffin, 
The SwAdiaed Conscience, pp. 12-23. R. B. Perry, Tke Moral 
Economy, chap. iv. W. Lippmann, A Pr^aee to Poitiic*, chap. n. 
F. M. McMuny, Bote to Study, chap. ix. £. J. Swift, Leammg laid 
Doing, chap. ti. Boris Sidis, Phiiiitine and Gertiv*. 
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CAN WB BASE MOHAUTY UPON CONSCIENCE F 

What is the meaning of "ounal intuitionism" 7 

With the growth of iudividualiam in morals, the relaxing 
of the constiaint of pubUcly accepted standards, there is, of 
course, a dangerous drift toward self-indulgence and moral 
nihilism. It becomes all the more necessary that conscience 
be strong and sensitive, that inner restraints take the place 
of outer. In the lack of a mature moral insight, which is 
one of the latest of mental developments, and indeed, where 
it exists, to reinforce its pale affirmations with greater 
impulsive power, a stem sense of duty is a verit&ble rock of 
salvation. Many a people have perished, many a brilliant 
hope of civilization been lost, because of its lack. So we 
cannot wonder when moralists put it forward as the foun- 
dation-stone of all morality and seek to build their systems 
Dpon it. To a man who has been bred to obey the innex 
voice, it seems the very source and basis of the right; it is ?o 
unescapable, so authoritative, that it cannot be deemed de- 
rived, or evolved by a mechanical process of selection. It 
figures as something ulUmate and unanalyzable, if not 
frankly supernatural; that it is a mere instrument in the 
attainment of an ulterior end, to be used or rejected accord' 
ing to its observed usefulness, is an ^horrent thought. 

There has thus axisen a school of philosophers who base 
their justification of morality entirely upon the deliverances 
of cons<nence. Their theories vary in detail and have rec^ved 
•undry names; we will group them here for convenience 
under the general cation "moral intuitionism." As a rule 
th<7 steer clear of the historic point of view; they refuse to 
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believe that conscience has a natural history. Nor are they 
usually keen at psychological analysis; the numberless 
variations in form which conscience assumes in different 
individuals are, for their purposes, better ignored. Instead 
of analyzing the moral sense into its components and describ- 
ing the mental stuff of which it is composed, instead of trac- 
ing its genesis and studying the forces that have produced it, 
they wax eloquent over its importance and universality. As 
preachers th^ are admirable. But the foundation they 
provide for morality is slippery. It amounts to saying, 
"Weought todo right because weknowweought!" When 
we ask bow we can be sure, in view of the general fallibility 
of human conviction, that we are not mistaken in our assur- 
ance, and following a false light, they can but reiterate in 
altered phraseology that we know because we know. 

To these intuitionists, and to the popular mind very 
often, the approval or disapproval of conscience is immedi- 
ate, intmtive, and tmerrii^. Its authority b absolute and 
not to be questioned. We have this faculty within us that 
tells us as surely what is right and what wrong as our color- 
sense tells us what is red and what green. Some people may, 
to be sure, be color-blind, or have defective consciences; 
but the great mass of imsophisticated pet^le possess this 
innate guide and commandment, a quite sufficient warrant 
for all our distinctions of good and evil. Honest men do not 
really differ in their moral judgments. They may misuader^ 
stand one another's concepts and engage in verbal disputes; 
but at bottom their moral sense approves and disapproves 
the same acts. Our moral differences come mainly from the 
deluding effects of passion and the sophisticated ingenuities 
of the intellect. We should "return to nature," go by our- 
selves alone, and listen to the inner voice. If we sincerely 
listen and obey we shaU alwi^ do right.* 
* "But tniUi aod right, fonndcd in the eternal Mid necessai? Teason of 
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We cannot but recognize a certain amount of practical 
truth in this picture. But it is over-simplified, and it ia fun- 
danusitally unsatisfactory to the intellect. We shall now 
pass in review its most obvious inadequaciea. 

Do the deliverances of different people's consciences agree? 
Nothing is more notorious to an imbiased observer than 
the conscientious differences between men. Even among 
members of a single community, with closely similar 
inheritance and environment, we find marked dive^ence in 
moral judgment. And when we compare widdy different 
times and places we are apt to wonder if there is any com' 
mon ground. It is only a very smug provincialism that can 
attribute the alien standards of other races and nations to a 
disregard of the fight. Mohammedans and Buddhists have 
believed as firmly in, and fought as passionately for, their 
moral convictions as Christians have for theirs. When we 
survey the vast amount of material amassed by anthropol- 
ogists, we find that, as has been often said, there is hardly 
a vice that has not somewhere been deemed a virtue, and 
hardly a virtue but has been branded as a vice. History is 
full of the pathos of havoc wrought by conscientious men, 
of foolish and ruinous acts which they have braced them- 
selves to do for conscience' sake. One has but to think of the 
earnest and pr^erful inquisitors and persecutors in the 
mediseval Church, of the Puritans destroying the stained- 
glass windows and paintings of the Madonna, of the caliph 
who destroyed the great Alexandrian library, bereaving the 
world at one blow of that priceless culture-inheritance. 
Written biography, fiction which truly represents life, and 
individual memory are full of sad instances where deadlocks 
tbhigi, ia what every mui can judge of, when laid befote him. 'T ii neces- 
sarily one and the same to every man's understanding, just as light is the 
lame, to every man'a ^es." ^. Cluke, J>MC«tirw vptm liaturcU B^igio% 
1706.) 
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of conscience liave sundered tliose who truly loved and 
wrought irremediable pain and loss. Lately the newspapers 
told us of the heroic suicide of General Nogi and his wife, 
who felt it their duty not to survive their emperor. To a 
Catholic Christian this imperious dictate of the Japanese 
conscience would be a deadly sin. And so it goes. There 
b no need to multiply instances of what can be observed OQ 
every hand. Conscience reflects the traditions and influences 
amid which a man grows up. 

But if the deliverances of different men's consciences 
conflict, how shall we know which to trust? If any particular 
command of the inner voice m^ Be morally wrong, how can 
we trust it at allP There are obviously morbid and perverted 
consciences; but if conscience itself is the ultimate authority, 
and is not to be justified and critidzed by some deeper test, 
what right have we to call any of its manifestations morbid 
or perverted? Is it not a species of egotism to hold one's own 
moral discernment as superior to another's ; and if so, do we 
not need some criterion by which to judge between them? 
Surely the diversity of its judgments makes conscience an im- 
possible foimdation for morality; we should have as many 
codes as con^iences and fall into a hopeless confusion. 

If consdeace everywhere agreed In its dictates, could we 
base ntorali^ upon it? 
Even, however, if conscience led us ali in the same dltec- 
lion, would that prove its authority? Perfiaps we should all 
be following a will o' the wisp, and foolishly sacrificing our 
desires to an idol of the tribe, a universal superstition. 
Must it not show its credentials before it can legitimately 
command our allegiance? It is but one specific t^^ of 
impulse among many; why should it be given the reins, the 
control over all? Do we say, because conscience makes for 
our best welfare? The answer would, in general, be true; 
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but we should then be putting as our test and ultimate 
authority the attainment of our welfare, which would be to 
abandon the point of view we axe discussing. Conscience 
claims authority. But that might conceivably be mere 
impudence and tyrani^. Moreover, then are those who 
feel no call to follow conscience; how could we prove to them 
that they oi^t? Is it not the height of irrationality to bow 
down before an unexplained and mysterious impulse and 
allow it to sway oiu" conduct without knowing why? If the 
"ought" is really shot out of the blue at us, if there is no 
justification, no imperious demand for morahty but the 
existence of this inner push, why might we not raise our 
heads, refuse to be dominated by it, and live the life of free 
men, following the happy breezes of our desires? That b 
precisely what many have done, men who have reached 
maturity enou^ of mind to see the emptiness of followit^ 
an ii^rained impulse simply because it exists, but not a full 
enough maturity to see beyond to the real justification and 
significance of conscience. 

A further realization of the inadequacy of the intuitive 
theory comes when we observe that conscience is by no 
means always clear in its dictates. It often leaves us in the 
lurch. Developed in us as it has been by drcumstance and 
suggestion, it helps us usually only in certain recognized 
^rpes of situation. When new cases arise, it is hopdessly at 
sea. As a practical working principle, conscientiousness is 
not only apt to be a perverted and provindal guide, it is 
insufficient lor the solving of fresh and difficult problems. 
The science of casuistxy has been developed in great detail 
to supply this lack, to apply the well-recognized deliverances 
4rf a certain accepted type of conscience to the various 
possibilities of situation. These systems, however, reflect 
the idiosyncrasies of their makers, and have never won wide 
approbation. Mor^ty must remun largely experimental* 
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mdividual. ConscieBce will play a very useful rdle in spur- 
ring us to our recognized duty in the conunoner ^tuations, 
but for all the more delicate decisions we need a more 
ultimate touchstone. We must grasp the underlying prin- 
ciples of right conduct, and weigh the relative goods att^- 
able by each possible act. A well-balanced and normal 
consdence will save us the recurrent reasoning out of 
typical perplexities, but it must be supplemented by an in- 
sight into the ends to be aimed for and kept rather strictly 
in its place. 

What is the plausibility of moral iatultionlsm? 

It is never wholly satisfactory merely to refute a theoiy; 
we must see its plausibiUty and understand its ^peal if we 
are to be sure of doing it justice. In the case of the intuition- 
theory it is easy to discern the reasons that have kept it 
alive — though it has never been at all widespread among 
thinking men — in spite of the obvious objections that can 
be raised to it. 

(1) Fa-haps the original source of the doctrine was a 
cartun sort (rf religious faith; it follows easily as a corollary 
to the belief in God. If God commands us to do right, it is 
felt, He must have givm us some way to know what is right. 
The inner voice of conscience may be just such a God-^ven 
guide; therefore it is such a guide; therefore it is infaUible. 
A natural piece of a priori reasoning, on a par with the 
Christian Scientist's syllogism: God is good; a good God 
would not permit evil to exist; therefore there b no evil. 
Unfortunately a prion reasoning has to yield to actual 
experience. Since we see that conscience is not infallible 
and evil does exist, there must be some fallacy in the 
arguments. 

(2) Another source of the doctrine's strei^th lies in its 
simplicity. It is a great mental relief to drop the tangle of 
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confuung considerations, to stop tiyiiig to reason out one's 
course of action, and follow a supposedly reliable guide. 
Hie intuition-theory goes naturally with a moral conserva- 
tism which dreads the chaos and uncertiuuty that follow 
upon the doubt of established moral habits. It is so much 
more comfortable to feel that one has already the one 
divine and ultimate code, that one has always done right 
because one has steadily obeyed the inner li^tl It is 
reassuring to divide the world into the sheep and the goats, 
— if one can believe one's self a sheep. But what — O 
dismay! — what if one were after all a goat! A great deal 
of mental ai^uish has been caused by the pseudo-simplicity 
of this dichotomy. There is no such clean-cut and clearty 
visible line between right and wrong; there is instead a 
bewildering maze of goods. Hardly any choice but involves 
a sacrifice, hardly any ideal but has its disadvantages. One 
learns with experience to be waiy of these simple theories, 
these closet theories which collapse when they are brought 
out into the light of d^. 

(3) We must, however, be just. The fact of the reliability 
of conscience, and the wisdom of foUowii^ its guidance, 
holds over a wide range of human experience — and the 
experience which is most ^parent upon the surface. Fot all 
ordinaiy cases we of Christendom agree without hesitation 
that murder is wrong, and lying, and steaHi^. It seems a 
waste of time to try to justify our instinctive verdict, and the 
att^npt would only be bewilderii^ to most men. It is only 
when brought face to face with some alien code that we see 
the need of digging below intuition. A missionaiy to the 
South Seas may be confnmted with men to whom the killing 
of other tribesmen and the accumulation <A skulls is s 
glorious and honorable feat, or to whom skillful lying is an 
enviable and proud accomplishm^it. But most of us live 
among neighbors whose conscience is comfortably like our 
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own, and only occasionally become seriously perplezed In 
the great mass of everyday occasioDS we do know our duly 
intuitively, and we do agree with one another. We recognize 
a duty at sight without realizii^ its teleol<^y. It Ja not, 
indeed, an innate (acuity; it was acquired during our forma- 
tive years; it is not infallible. But the forces which have 
gone to the timlring of it are similar in all our lives, and the 
products axe more alike than unlike. 

(4) Unally, it is tiue that to obey conscience is, in a 
sense, to do right, to be moral, no matter how distorted 
conscience may be. Conscientiousness is in itself a virtue. 
To this point we shall later return. We need on^ st^ here 
that conscientiousness is not enough. Life is not so simple 
» matter as that. We need judgment, sanity, insight, as 
wcJl as a strong sense of duty. We need to correct and train 
consdence, to adjust it to our real needs, to recognize that 
it is a means, not an end. 

Our discussion, thou^ rapid, should show that we cannot 
start with the "ou^t" of our conscience, or moral sense, 
and erect our moral theory upon that. Conscience itsdf 
needs to be exphuned. Its commands need to be justified by 
reference to some more ultimate criterion. It needs to be 
pruned of its fanaticism, developed where it is weak, and 
kept in line with our growii^ insight into what is best in 
conduct. Ruskitt once summed the matter up by saying, 
"Obey thy conscience! But first be sure it is not the con- 
science of an ass!" Conscience may be a very dangerous 
guide. And even where it is normal and useful it must not 
be invested with any absolute and irrational authority. 

Historical study, then, reveals the growth of personal and 
loctal morality through the action of forces which tend to 
drive men into conduct that makes for their welfare more 
Burely than did their primitive animal impulses. Conscimoe 
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arises through these same forces. Though subject to per- 
version and infinitely variant in detail, conununity-moraU 
and individual conscience have been the chief means of 
making man's life safe and wisely directed. The critmon 
that emerges from such a study is not, however, the bald 
existence of codes of morals, or of conscience, but the human 
welfare which those codes and that conscience exist to serve. 
To an exposition of the wi^ in which morality serves and 
should increasingly serve human welfare, we now turn. 

Classic intuitional theories will be found developed in: Price. 
Review of the Ckurf Queatiofu and Difficvltiee qf Morait (1757), 
Shaftesbury, An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit (1899). F. 
Hutcheaon, An Inquiry Coneeming Moral Oood and Evil (1785). 
Joseph Butler, F^teen Sermont upon Human Nature, u, m (1726), 
J. Martineau, Typet qf Etkiccd Theory (1885). 

Criticisnis of ^e intuitional theoriea will be found in: S.E. Mezes, 
EUuea, chap, ni; Dewey and Tufta, Etkict, chap, xvi, sec. 3; 
'F.Pa,nlaea,Syaleniqf Etkie»,pt. u,chap.T,aec.4; H,StpeaceT,Daia 
cf Ethics, chap, m, sec. 14; chap, iv, sec. SO; Mulrhead, Elements 
(/ Etkici. sees. 82-35. H. Rashdall, The Theory qf Good and EvU, 
bk. I, chap. IV. yi.¥ite, Introdwtory Study of Etkict, chap, a^ W. 
G. Everett, Moral Valuet. chap. ix. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE BASIS OF EIGHT AND WOCfHG 

Historical koorled^ without critical insight leads to 
moral nihilism, the conviction of the pre-Socratic Sophista 
that, since every time and people has its own standards, 
there is no real objective right and wrong. Morality is seen 
to be not a fixed code scmt readymade frcnn heaven, but a 
set of habits and intuitions that have had a natural origin 
and developm^it. Our particular moral code is perceived 
to be but one out of many, our type (d consdence peycbf^ 
logically on the same level with the strange, and to us 
perverted, s^iae of duty of alien races. How can we judge 
impartiaUy between our standards and those of the Fiji 
Islanders? What warrant have we for sa^rii^ that our code 
is a better one than theirs? Or how do we know that the 
whole thing is not superstition? 

What is the nature oi that intrinsic goodness upoa friiich 
ultimately all valuations rest? 
As a matter of fact, underneath the manifold disagree- 
ments as to good and bad, there is a deep stratum of abso- 
lute certainty. It is only in the more complex and delicate 
matters that doubt arises; all men share in those elemen- 
tary perceptions of good and bad that make up the bulk of 
human valuation. To men everywhere it is an evil to be in 
severe physical pain or to be maimed in body, to be shut 
away from air, from food, from other people. It is a good to 
taste an appetizing dish, to exercise when well and rested, to 
hear harmonious mu»c, to feel the sweet emotion of love. 
The fact that men agree upon judgments does not prove 
them true; but these are not jut^^ents, they are perc^ 
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tbns.* To call love good is not to give an opinion, it is to 
describe a fact. It is a matter of direct first-hand feeling, 
whose reahty consists in its being felt. To say that these 
experiences are good or bad is equivalent to saying that th^ 
feel good or bad; there can be no dispute about it. 

This is the bottom fact of ethics. Different experiences 
have different intrinsic worth as they pass. There is a 
dtiaroscuro of consciousness, a li^t and shade of immediate 
goodness and badness over aU our vari^ated moments. The 
good moments are their own excuse for being, a part of the 
bii^tness and worth of life. They need nothing ulterior to 
justify them. The bad moments feel bad, and that is the 
end of it; they are bad-feeling moments, and no sophistical 
tion can deny it. Conscious life looked at from this point of 
view, and abstracted from all its other asi>ects, is a flux of 
plus and minus values. Certain of its moments have a 
greater felt worth than others; some experiences are intrin- 
dcally undesirable, the shadows of life; otJiers, intrinsically 
sweet, a part of its sunshine. In the last analysis, all differ- 
ences in value, including all motal distinctions, rest upon 
this diq>arity in the immediate worth of conscious states.* 

We may say absolutely that if it were not for this f iinda- 

' Or qffeetion*. Let no one quarrel about the psychological tenna used; 
the only important matter ia to note the fact, however it be phrased, that 
"good" and "bad" in their bauc usage are deteriptiw terms. A toothacho 
is bad juat as indisputably as the sky is blue. Thewoid"bad"hasadeSnite 
meaning, just as ^e word "blue" has; and the toothache is, among other 
things, predaely what we mean by "bad," juBt as the look of the cloudkal 
il^ by daylight is what we mean by "blue." 

* CI.G.SaatajscDB^ThtSejueqfBeauti/.p.lOi: "All worth leads tu back 
to actual f eelisg someitheTe, or else evaporates into nothing — into a word 
and a superstition." 

I cannot but feel that contemporary definitions ol value that omit refer, 
ence to hedonic differences — e.g., that of Professor Brown {Journal qf 
PhUotopkg, Ftyehalofiy, and Scimtifu! Method*, vol. 11, p. Si): "Value is 
d^ree of adequacy of a potentiality to the realization of the effect by virtue 
o( which it is a potenlifliitj"-— miss the real meaning of "value." We do, 
indeed, apeak occasionally of z as having value as a means to y, when y ia 
UDt good or a means to a good. But that seems to me a misuse of the word. 
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mental differmce in feeling there would be no such thing as 
moralily. There might conceivably be a world in which 
consciousness should exist without any agreeable or dis- 
agreeable qualities; in such a world notfaii^ would matter; 
all acts would be equally indifferent. Or there might be a 
worid in which aU experiences were equally pleasurable or 
ptunful; in such a case aU acts would be eqiially good or 
equally sad; there would be no ground for choice. One might 
in any of these l^pothetical worlds be driven by mechanical 
impulse or fitful whim to do this or that, but there would be 
no rational basis for preference. Such, however, is not the 
case. Comparative valuation is possible; all secondary goods 
and evils arise, all morally, all art and religion and science 
have their wellspring in this brute fact, this primordial 
parting of the w^s between the more and the less desirable 
phases of possible conscious life. 

Morality of an elementary type would exist on this level 
even without the further complications of actual life. At 
least a very important art would arise; whether or not we 
should call it morahly is a mere matter of definition. For 
a choice between alternative immediate^ felt goods would 
arise, and the problem of how to get the better kinds of 
experience and avoid the worse would demand solution. 
Eveiy bit of plus value added to experience would make the 
world so much the brighter, as would every bit of pain 
avoided. 

There are, to be sure, the mystical optimisms atfd pessi' 
misms to be reckoned with, the sweeping assertions of certain 
schools and individuals that everything is equally good or 
equally bad. Such undiscriminating formulas are either the 
mere objectification of a mood, of some unusual period of 
ecstasy or sorrow, a blind outcry of thanksgiving or of 
bitterness, or they are the clumi^ expression of some prac- 
tical truth, as, the wisdom of acquiescence, and the futility 
if preoccupation with evil. But taken seriously and liter- 
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ally such statemeiita are stmply tuttme to the facts and blur 
our fund&mental perceptions. If actually accredited, either 
would lead to quiescence; if everything were equally good or 
evil all striving would be meaningless, one m^bt as well 
jump from a housetop ra: walk into the fire. But as a matter 
d fact such mystical assertions are indulged in only in the 
inactive moments of life, and mean no more than a lytic 
poem or a burst of music. Every one in his practical 
momraits acknowledges tacitly, at least, the difference 
between the intrinsic goodness and badness of experiences. 
A life of even delight or even vret«jiedness, or of colorless 
indifference, is not inconceivable, but it is not the lot of any 
actual human bdngs. 

The larger quanel between optimists and pessimists need 
not, for our purposes, be settled. Life may be a veiy good 
thing, on the whole, or a very bad thing. The only point 
we need to note is that it is at any rate a varying thing. 
Some experiences are more worth having than others. 
Moral theory needs no further admission to find its foothold. 
Nor do we need to discuss the problem ot evil. It may be 
that all pain has it^ ultimate uses, that nothing is "really" 
bad, if we take that to mean that all evil has a necessary 
existence as a means to a good otherwise unattainable and 
worth the cost. But however ujseful as a means evil may be, 
it is none the less evil and regrettable. It is not good qua 
pain. If the same amount of good could be obtained without 
the preliminary evil, it were betto- to skip it. In short, the 
existence of different values in immediate experience is 
indisputable; we may call tiaein for convenience intrinaio 
goodness and badness. 

What is extrinsic goodness? 

But there is a radically different sense of the words 
"good'* and "bad"; name^, that in which we say that a 
thing b good for this or that. This is the kind of goodness 
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the Otinga about ua have; they are good for the productioa 
of intrinsic goodness (as we are using that phrase), which ia 
always (so far as we know) something produced in living 
organisms.' To put the same truth in other terms, things 
are good or bad only with respect to their effect upon our 
conscious experience.' Primitive man, indeed, imagines in- 
animate things as having intiin^c goodness or badness, 
Le., as feeling happy or unhappy, benevolent or malignant. 
We still speak of a serene sky, an angty storm-cloud, a 
caressing breeze, and in a hundred ways read our affective 
life into material objects. But we now recc^piize all these 
ascriptions as cases of the pathetic fallacy, poetically signif- 
icant but literally untrue. Animism, which looms so large 
in primitive relif^n, consists in thus objectjfyii^ into 
things the emotions they arouse in us. In reality all of 
these affective quaUties exist in us, not in the outer ob- 
jects; so far as our qiithets have an objective truth they 
describe not the content of the objects, but their function 
in our lives. When we gpe»k oi delicious food, beautiful 
pictures, i^;ly colors, we mean strictly that these objects 
are such as to arouse in us certain peculiar pleasant or un* 
pleasant feelings. So that apart from the existence of con- 
sciousness there would be no goodness or badness at all,* 

' We also occsuonallf speak of tiling as bdng "good hr" sometliiiig 
dse whoi that SMDeUtiog elae is not a good or a metuu to a good (see preced- 
ing footnote) ; as, "mnshuie is good for weeds." Butaa applied to evils, the 
phrase "good for" more often means "good to abolish"; as, "hellebore is 
good for weeds." These usages illustrate the ambigui^ of all our common 
ethical tenns. To consider them here would be, however, needlessly con- 
fuwig. The two senses of the term "good" mentjoned in the t^t are the 
only senses we need to heaz in mind for the pmposea of ethics. 

* I am fully aware of the widespread current distaste for the word " 000- 
odousness," with its idealistic associations. The term seems to me too 
useful to discard; but I wish to point out that, as I use it, it involves no 
metaphysical viewpoint, but b equally consonant with idealism or realism 
o( any sort. 

' The neo-realists would prefer to say, perhaps, "apart from the exist, 
ence of organisms," and tUs may be an eucter phrase; we may have 
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It is the existence of felt goodness, intrinsic goodness, and its 
opposite, that allows us to attribute to objects another kind 
of goodness or badness, according as they ate calculated to 
produce in ua the former kind. This kind of goodness and 
badness we may call extrinsic. 

It b only by thus attributing a sort of goodness and bad- 
ness to senseless objects that we can aim for and avoid the 
good and bad phases of conscious life. In themselves these 
conscious moments are largely unnamabte and inexpressible. 
There are, as it is, dumb objectless ecstasies that are of 
transcendent sweetness; but we do not U3ua% know how to 
reproduce them, and for the most part we have to overlook 
these goods in our ideals and aim only for those that we can 
associate with recognized outer stimuU. For practical 
purposes we tlunk rather in terms of outer objects than of 
our states of experience; nature has had need to make men 
but very sli^tly introspective. And so it is that this derived 
use of our eul<^tic and disparaging terms plays a la^er 
part than its primary application. But the essential point 
to note is that "goodness" and "badness" in the first 
instance refer to the fundamental cleavage between the 
affective quaUties of experience, and only secondarily and 
by metonymy ^ply to objects in the physical world which 
affect our conscious states. 

The next point to note b that our conscious experiences 
and activities themselves have not oiAy their intrinsic value, 
as they pass, but an extrinsic value, as means toward future 

pleasures and ptiaa Uutt remain out of connectioD with tb&t int«rnJate4 
atieam of experience to which we usually limit the term "consdousneaa.'H 
On tlie other hand, moD it not be that God, and angeU, or other disema 
bodied beinfjs, have couBcioiuuess, and inbinuc goodness, without having 
organisms? Of course, for all we know, the world about us may be diode 
full (d pleasures and paini. But for prectical purpoees, and bo far as out 
motality is concerned, aiher the statement in the text or the suggested 
equivalent is true. Tht point is, Ottt the foundation of morality is in ui 
— whether you call tu in the last analyras consciousaesaea or orgamams. 
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intrinsic values. Each phase of experience has its own worth, 
while it lasts, and ako has its results in determining future 
phases with their varying decrees of worth. Our reveries, 
our debauches, our sacrifices are good or bad in their effects 
ss weU as in themselves. Thus all experience has a double 
rating; acts are not only pleasant, agreeable, intrinsically 
desirable, but also wise, prudent, useful, virtuous, i.e., 
extrinsically desirable. These extrinsic values usua% bulk 
much larger in the end than the first transittny intrinsic 
value; but our natural tendency is to forget than and guide 
our action by immediate values. Hence the need of a con- 
tinual disparagement of the latter, and the mai^ means men 
have adopted of emphasizing the importimce of the former. 
Yet, after all, our concern for the extrinsic value of acts has 
to do only with means to ends; and unless acts tend to pro- 
duce intrinsic goodness somewhere th^ are not extrinacally 
good. There is no sense in sacrifidi^ an immediate good 
unless the alternative act will tend in its ultimate effects to 
produce a greater good, or unless the act sacrificed would 
have brought, aft^ its present intrinsic good, some greater 
intrinsic evil. The sacrifice of a good for no greater good la 
asceticism or fanaticism. From this there b ^ ultimate 
salvation but by referrit^ all acts to the final touchstone ' — 
asking which will produce in the end the greatest amoimt 
of intrinsic good and the least intrinsic evO. 

What smt of conduct, tiien, is good? And bowshall we define 
virtue? 
We are brought thus to the conc^tion of an art which 
shall not only teach us which of two immediate, intrinsic, 
goods is the better, but shall consider all the near and remote 
consequences of acts, and direct us to that conduct which 
will produce most good in the end.* That sort of behavior 

' The impoaaibility ol finding any other ultimate basis for our conception 
at moral "good" oi" bad" is well ezpreased by Socrates in Flabo'a Pmbig- 
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k best which wiD in the long run brii^ into bdi^ the greatest 
possible amount of intrinsic goodness and the lea^ intrinsic 
evil. For goodness of conduct we commonly use the term 
"virtue"; and for intrin^c good the most widely acc^ted 
name — though one which is misleading to ma^y — is 
"hqipiness." So we may sa^, in sum, that virtue is that 
manner of life that tends to lu^piness. 

Objection is occasionally made that happiness is too vague 
a term, too elusive a concept, to be set forth as the ultimate 
aim of conduct. "Alas!" says Bradl^i "the one question 
which no one can answer is. What is happiness? " But this 
is a palpable confu^n of thoi^t. If we mean by the 
question, "Wherein is happiness to be found, by doing what 
can we attain it?" then the answer is, indeed, uncertain in 
its completeness; it is precisely to answ^ it that we study 
ethics. Or if we mean, "What is the psychology of happi- 
ness?" the answ^ is as yet dubious; but it is irrelevant. 
Whatever its psychological conditions and the means to 
attun it, we know h^piness when we have it. The puzzle 
is not to recognize it, but to get it. By happiness we mean 
the steady presence of what we have called intrinsic good' 
ness and the absence of intrinsic badness; it is as undefinable 

orat(p, SB4): '"Hieiiyou think tlut pun is an ev3 and pleasure isagood. 
aod even plfacnm yoa deem an evil, when it roba you of greater pleasnre 
thuiit ^ves, or cauMs pun greater than the pleaaure. If, however, you c&U 
pleasure an evil in regard to Bome other end or standard, you will be able 
tA sliow ua that standard. Bvi you Aotw itone la ikoa. . . . And have ;on 
not a similar way of speaking about pain? You coll pain a good when it 
takes away greater puns than those which it has, or gives pleasures greater 
than the pains." 

He then goes oo to explun the need of morality, — to guide ua, id the 
(ace of the foreshortening effects of our particular situation, to iriiat wiD 
make tor the greatest happiness in the long run (p. 356): "Do nottbesamo 
magnitudes appear larger to your ught when near, and smaller when at a 
distance? . . . Now iiq>pose happiness to consist in doing or choosing the 
greater, and in not doing or avoiding the less, what would be the saving 
principle (rf human life? Wouldnotfbocf qf mMnntR^bethenvingpriiH 
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u any ultimate element of expetieace, but as weU known to 
us as blackness and whiteness or light and dark. 

Take, aa a typical moral situation, a case in which a 
thirsty man drinks polluted water. In the diagram the arrow 
r^resents the direction of the flow of time, and each of the 
ribbons below r^resents the stream of consciousness of an 
individual ctmcemed — the uppermost being that of the 
thirs^ man himself, the others those of his wife, children, or 
friends. The plus sign early in the drinker's stream oS 



expeaience stands for the plus value which drinking the 
water effects — the gratifying taste of the watCT and the 
allaying of the discomfort of thirst — real values, whose 
worth cannot be gunsaid. FoUowing, in his own stream of 
experience, are a row of minus signs, indicating the imdesir- 
able penalties in his own life which follow — disease, pun, 
deprivation of other goods. No good accrues to others, 
unless the sUght pleasure of seeing his thirst allied. But 
evils follow in their experience: worry, sympathetic pain at 
his suffering, expense of doctor's bills, perh^is (which means 
deprivation of oiber possible goods), eto. It is clear at a 
glance that the positive good attained is not worth the 
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lingering aiid widespread evils; and the act of drinking the 
polluted water, though to a very thirsty man a keen temptor 
tion, b immoraL MoraUty is thus an acting upon a ri^t 
perspective of life. Fersonat morality consid^^ the goods 
and evils in the one stream of consciousness, social morality 
the goods and evils in other conscious lives concerned. 
Between them th^ sum up the law and the prophets. 

The best life for humanly is that which is, on the whole, 
felt best; not necessarily that which is judged best by this 
man or that, — for our judgments are narrow and misrepre- 
sent actual values, — but that which has had from begin- 
ning to end the greatest total of happiness. No other ulti- 
mate criterion for conduct can ever justify itself, and most 
theoretical statements reduce to this. To be virtuous is to 
be a virtuoso in life All sorts of objections have been raised 
to this simple, and apparently pagan, w^ of stating the 
case; they will be considered in due time. The reader is 
asked to refrain from parting company with the writer, if 
his prejudices are aroused, mitil the consonance of this 
sketchy account of the basis of morality with Christianity 
and all idealism can he demonstrated. 

H. Spencer, Data of Elhica, cbapa. n, ni. S. E. Mezes, EtMca, 
chap. IX. Leslie Steplien, Scimce (^Etkia, chaps, n, iz. F. IliUy, 
IntrodveUon to Etkuit, diapa. iv, v. F. Pauben, bk. n. ch^. I. 
3. S. Mil l, VtiHiarianitm. B. P. Bowne, PiineijiUs qf Etkica, chap. 
n. The classic accounte of a rational foundation of ethics are to be 
found by the discerning reada- in Plato's Protagara*, Oorgia*. and 
Rejmblu! (esp. bka. i, n. it), and Aristotle's Ethics (esp. bks. i and 
n). For refinements in the definition of right and wrong, see 
G. E. Moore, EtMcs, chaps, i-v; B. Russell, PMiMophical Esaayt, 
I, sees, n, m. IntemaHonol Journal cf EtMca, vol, 84, p. 293. 
Definitions of value without reference to pleasure or pain will be 
found in Journal qf Pkiiosopky, Psychdogy, and ScienMfie iSahoda, 
voI.ll,pp.*9,llS,141. An elaborate and careful discussion will bo 
found in G, H. Palmer's Nidure <4 GoodnsMi. 
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THE MEANING OF DCTY 

WI^ ax8 tiiere conflicts between duty and IncUnatloii? 

If virtue is simply conduct that makes most trulty tor 
ibappiness, why are not all but foola virtuous? The answer 
is, in a word, because what will bring about the greatest 
good in the long run, and to the most people, is not always 
what the individual desires at the moment. The two great 
temptations axe the lure of the sdfish and the lure of the 
immediate. To purchase one's own happiness at the expense 
of others, and to purchase present satisfaction by an act 
which will bring less good in the «id — these are the cardinal 
sins, and under these two heads every specific sin can be 
put. The root of the trouble is that, in ^ite ot the super- 
position of conscience upon their primitive impulses, humao 
organisms have not yet motor-mechanisms fully adjusted 
to thdr individual or combined needs. Some instincts are 
over-strong, others under-devdoped, none is delicat^ 
enough attuned to ^e changing possibilities of the situation. 
Our desires tug toward all sorts of acts which would prove 
disastrous either to ourselves or others. Many of our 
faults we commit "without realizing it"; we follow our 
impulses blind^, unconscious of their treachery. Other sins 
we commit knowingly, because in spite of wamii^ voices 
we cannot resist the momentary desire. Readjustment of 
our impulses is alwiQ^ pidnful; it is easier and pleosanter to 
yield than to control. 

Duty is the name we give virtue when she is opposed to 
inclination. She is the representative at the helm of our 
conduct of all absent or undeveloped impulses. The saints 
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have no need erf the concept; virtue to tliem is essy and 
agreeable; they have learned the beauly of holiness and have 
no unruly longii^. Sometimes this happy adjustment of 
defflie to need has been won by severe struggle; the danger- 
ous impulses have been trained to come to heel through 
many a painful sacrifice. In other cases an approximation 
to this ideal state is the result of early training; by skillful 
guidance the growing boy or girl has had his safe impulses 
fostered and his perilous desires atrophied with disuse. The 
proverb, " Bring up a child in the wsty be should go, and wh^i 
he is old he will not depart therefrom," has much truth in it. 
But no parent and no man himself can ever breathe quite 
safe; we can •aevet t^ when some submei^ed animal instinct 
will rise up in us, stun all our laboriously acquired morality 
into inactivi^, and bring on consequences that in any cool- 
headed moment we should have known enough to avcnd. 

Thus duty, although she is the truest friend and servant 
of happiness, figures as her foe. And some moralists, realiz- 
ing vividly the &«quent need of opposti^ inclination, have 
generalized the situation by sayii^ that hiqipiness cannot 
be our end. "Foolish Word-monger and Motive-grinder," 
shouts Carlyle, "who in thy Lof^c-mill hast an earthly 
mechanism for the Godlike itself, and wouldst fain grind me 
out Virtue from the husks of Pleasure, ... I tell thee, 
Ntffl ... Is the heroic inspiration we name Virtue but 
some Passion, some bubble of the blood, bubbling in the 
direction others projU by? I know not; only this I know, If 
what thou namest Happiness be our true aim, then are we 
all astr^. . . . 'Happy,' my brother? First of all, what 
difference is it whether thou art happy or not! . . . 'Happi- 
ness our being's end and aim,' all that very paltry specula- 
tion is at bottom, if we will count well, not yet two centuries 
old in the world." ' 

> Sartor Bemrtta : "Tlie Everlasliiig No." Fatl and Pramd: "Sxp^." 
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Leaviiig aaide tliis last statement, wbi^ is an irreleTant 
untruth, we probably feel an instinctive ^mipatliy with 
Carlyle, and a sort of shame that we should have thought of 
h^pinesa as the goal of conduct. Carlyle goes so far in hia 
tirades as to call our happiness-morality a "pig-philosophy," 
which makes the universe out to be a huge "swine's trough" 
from which mankind is trying to get the maximiim "pigs* 
wash." Again he calls it a "Mechanical Profit-and-Losa 
theory." In such picturesque langtu^ he embodies a point 
<d view which in milder terms has been expressed by many. 

But to say that we must often oppose inclination in the 
name of duty is by no means to say that we must do what 
in the end will make against happiness. The trouble with 
inclination and passion is precisely that they are often 
nuners of h^)piness. The very real and frequent opposition 
of desire and duty is no support of the view that duty is 
irrelevant to happiness, but quite consistent with the 
rational account of morality — that dates at least back to 
the ancient Greeks — which shows it to be the means to 
mrai's most lasting and widespread happiness. 

Must we deny tiiat dufy Is ths servant of happiness? 

We may go on to point out various flaws in the doctrine, 
of which Cariyle is one of the extreme representatives, that 
the account of morality as a means to happiness is immoral 
and leads to shocking results. 

(1) The plausibility of the doctrine rests largely on it! 
confusion with the very different truth that we should not 
make happiness our conscious aim. It is one of the surest 
fruits of experience that happiness is best won by forgettii^ 
it; he that loses his life shall truly find it. To think much of 
happiness slides inevitably over into thinking too much of 
present happiness, and more of one's own than other^ 
happiness; it leads to what Spencer proper^ dubs "iba 
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pursuit of happiness without regard to the conditions by 
fulfillment of which h^piness is to be achieved." Carlyle 
is practically on the right track in bidding us think rather 
of duly, of work, of accomplishment. But that is far from 
denying that these aims have their ultimate justification in 
the happiness they forward. In order that lenLote ratds may 
be attained, it is often necessary to cease thinking of them 
and concentrate the mind i^M>n immediate means. To 
acquire unconsciousness of manner, the last thing to do is to 
aim directly for it; to acquire h^piness, the worst procedure 
is to make it one's conscious quest. Yet in the former case 
the attainment of the ease of manner sou^t, and in the 
latter case the attainment of the happiest life for one's self 
and those whom one's action affects is the touchst<me which 
at bottom determines the method to be adopted. The proper 
method, we contend, is — moraUty. It is the method that 
Carlyle recommends. So that in practice we agree with him. 
while parting with him in theory. 

(2) Carlyle evidently has in mind usually the thought 
that it is one's own h^ptness only that is put up as the end 
by the moralists he opposes. This was pure misunder- 
standing, however, or perversity. Other men's happiness 
has intrinsic worth (or it intrinsic worth, for the word and 
the phrase are synonymous) as truly as mine; and morality 
is concerned quite as much with guiding the individual 
toward the general good as toward his own ultimate welfare. 
To this point we must return, mere^ mentioning here the 
fact that no r^utable moralist now preaches the selfish 
theory. 

(3) A part of Carlyle's ammunition consists in the slurring 
connotations which have grown up about the word "pleas- 
ure," and even the word "happiness." Because of the prac- 
tical need of opposing immediate in the interests of remoter 
good, the various words that designate intiio^ and imme> 
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diate value have come to have a less worthy sound in our 
ears than those words which indicate control for the sake 
of more widespread or lasting interests — such as "pru- 
dence," "duty," and "virtue." Moreover, the word 
"pleasures" commonly connotes the minor goods of life in 
contrast with the great joys, such as the accomplishment of 
some worthy task or the service of those we love. Again, it 
commonly comiotes things passively ^oyed, rather than 
the active joys of life, which are practically more important. 
So that to condemn "pleasure" as an end arouses our 
instinctive iympatl^. A "pleasure" is any bit of immediate 
good, however involved with pun, however transitory, and 
dai^erous in hs effects. "Happiness" generally refers to a 
more permanent state of satisfaction, including comparative 
freedom from pun; a stable and assured state of intrinsic 
worth, good to reflection as well as to sense. Pleasures are 
easy enoi^ to get, but this safe state of happiness, full of 
rich positive worth, and immune from pain hoth in action 
and in momenta of retrospect, is far from easy. Hence it is 
better to use the word "h^piness" for our goal than the 
word "pleasure." Carlyle, however, takes "happiness" in 
the iowCT sense and rejects it in favor of what he calls "bless* 
edness." This i^ves him the advantage of seeming to have & 
new and superior theory. But when we ask what " blessed- 
ness" is, it is apparent that it can be nothing but what we 
call "happiness," or the living of life in such a way as to lead 
to h^piness. 

(4) There is another important practical nisight under* 
lying the protests of Carlyle and those of his ilk, namely, 
that it pays to disregard the minor ills and discomforts of 
life and keep our thoughts fixed on the big things. These 
nunor ills do not matter much as they pass; they are tran- 
sient, and usually leave little pain for reflection. It is the 
fear of them, the complaining about them, the shrinking 
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{torn them, the attending to them, that constitates th« 
greater part of their badness. Carlyle has the same practictd 
common sense that the Christian Scientists show; but, as 
in thdr case, he lets his practical wisdom confuse his theo- 
retical insight. 

Sympathize, th^i, as we all must with these anti-hqipinesa 
preachers, we m^ point out that their intuitions toe quite 
compatible with a sane view of the ultimate meaning of 
morality. If morality does not exist for human welfare, 
what is it good for? And -nhat else can welfare ultimate 
be but hi^piuess P Other proposed ends we shall presently 
consider. But the happiness-account of morality leads to 
no dangerous laxity. If aiqr eudaranonistic moralists have 
lived loosely, it was because they did not realize what really 
makes for hf^piness or had not strength of will to cleave to 
it, not because they saw h^piness as the criterion. An 
immature perception of this as the criterion without a full 
recognition of its bearii^ may have misled some; it is 
posdble to see a general truth clearly and yet evaluate 
wroi^ly in concrete situations. But the converse of the 
truth that morality makes for happiness is the truth that 
the way to attain happiness is morality. No lesson could be 
more salutary. Correct concrete evaluations are more 
important than correct abstract generalizations, and 
Carlyle is nearly alwf^s cm the right side in the former. 
But his influence would have been still more wholesome if 
he had added to his sound sermonizing a sane and clearly 
analyzed theory. 

Does die end justify the means? 

Our account of morality m^ be called the eudamonittio 
account, from the Gredc eudtBmonia, happiness, or the 
tdsdogical account, from telos, tm end. It asserts, that is, 
that morality is to be judged by the end it subserves; that 
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end b happiness. We have seen the sort of protest that arisea 
with respect to the word "happiness." We may now note 
a danger that arises from the use of the concept "end"; it 
finds expression in the famihar proverb, "The end justifies 
the means." Conduct is to be judged by the end it sub- 
serves; therefore, if the end is good any means may be used 
to attain it. This has been the defense of much wrongdoing. 
The Jesuits who lied, slandered, cheated, and muidemd* 
to promote the interests of the Church, the HcNamara 
brothers, who dynamited buildings and bridges as a means 
toward the final end of attainii^ for laborers a just share 
(^ the fruits of tbdr labor, the suffragettes who have been 
burning private houses, sticking 141 mail-boxes, and break- 
ing windoira, have justified their crimes by reference to the 
great ends th«y expected thereby to attain. What shall we 
say to this plea? 

(1) The motto means: Conduct in itself undesirable may 
be justified if the end attained is important enou^ to war- 
rant it. In every case, then, the question must arise: Is the 
end to be attained worth the costP To justify means that 
are intrinsically bad, it must be shown that the end attained 
is so good as to overbalance this evil. Was the advancement 
of the Church worth the cost in human suffering, estrange- 
ment, and bitterness that the Jesuits exacted? la the 
advancement of labor interests worth the destruction of 
property and life, the fostering of class-«mnity and of moral 
anarchism that the criminal wing of the I. W. W. stands for? 
Are votes for women worth the similar evils which British 
suffragettes are driftii^ into? Sometimes a cause is 90 
important that almost any act is justified in its advance* 
ment. But such cases are rare, at least in modem life. 
Alw^^ there must be a balancing of good and evil. And the 
trouble with the attitude of mind which we have illustrated 
ifl that the end sought is usually not so aU-important aa to 
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v&nant the grave evils vhicb Hs setters cause. When the 
Titanic was sinkii^, the boat's officers shot several men 
who tried to jump into the lifeboats ahead of the women and 
children. It was probably the only way to stop a mad panic- 
stiicken rush, which would have endangered the lives of all 
as wdl as broken the chivalrous code which is worth so 
much sacrifice. The evil of shooting down unarmed and 
frightened men was great; but it was undoubted^ justified 
by the end attained. Whether ejiy of the other instances 
mentioned are cases where the evil done would be mmilariy 
justified by the end, if thereby atttuned, we shall not here 
discuss. But the principle is evident. The end justifies evil 
means only if it is so supremely good as to Overbalance that 
evil. 

(2) It is pertinent, however, to add two considerations, 
first, we must feel sure that no less harmful means are 
avulable. And secondly, we must feel sure that these evil 
means are really adi^ted to attain the purpose. Is there no 
other way of securing votes for women than by the hysterical 
and criminal pranks our British sisters have been playing? 
And will those irritating acts actually forward their cause, 
or tend to bring about a revulsion of feeling? Did the crimes 
of the Jesuits make the Church triumphant? Not in the 
long run. Immediate gains ma^ often be won by uiQ>leasant 
methods, as in tlie case of the Titanic. But when the struggle 
is bound to be a long one, as in the case of woman's suffrage 
and industrial justice, methods which (not to beg the 
question) would ordinarify be criminal are seldom in the end 
advantageous. The McNamara case hurt the I. W. W. 
sorely. Suffrage legislation has possibly been retarded in 
Britain. And in both cases there are probably more effica- 
cioua, as well as less harmful, w^s of attdning the desired 
end. 

(8) It b strictly true that ike end, human welfare, justi- 
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fies any means necessary to attain it. Whatever ptun must 
be caused to bring about the greatest possible human 
Ii^piness is thereby exempt &om reprobation. Whatev^ 
conduct is necess^y for that supr^ne end becomee morality, 
or virtue; for that is precise^ what morality is. For sample, 
it is undoubtedly necessary at times to murder, to steal, and 
to lie for the sake of human welfare; in such cases these acta 
sie universally iq)pToved. Only, ve give the acts in such 
cases new names, that the words "murder," etc., m^ 
retfun their air of reprobation. We call murder of which we 
Improve "capital punishment" or "justifiable homicide" oi 
"patriotic courage." If taking a man's property without his 
consent is stealing, then the State steals; but, approving 
the act. we call it "eminent domain." 

(4) The motto has its chief danger, perhaps, in the tea- 
dent^ it encourages to ignore remoter consequences for the 
sake of immediate gain. This point we irill consider under 
the following topic. 

What is the justification of justice and cblvaby? 

If the greatest total of human happiness is the supreme 
end of conduct, was Hot Ciuaphas right in deeming it ezpedi' 
ent that one man should die for the people, even though he 
were umocent of all sin? Were not the French army officers 
sane in preferring to make Dr^fus their scapegoat rather 
than bring dishonor ajid shame uptm their army? For that 
matter, does not the aggregate of enj(^ment of a score of 
cannibak outweigh the suffering of the one man whom they 
have sacrificed to their appetite, or the delirious excitement 
with -winch a brutal crowd witnesses a lynching overbalance 
the piun of their solitary victim? Yet our souls revolt against 
such things. We cry, ntai ctelum, fiat justiiia! Justice is 
prior to all expediency ! Is this irrational, or can it be shown 
to be teleologica% justifiable? 
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Justice is undoubtedly justifiable; and the only reason 
that we ever hesitate to acknowledge it in any concrete case 
is that we tend to overlook indirect and remote results and 
see only the immediate effect of action. The harm done by 
injustice consists not merely in the pun inflicted upon the 
victim. There is the sympathetic pain caused in all those 
who are at all tender-hearted. There is the sense of inse- 
curity caused in each by the realization that he too might 
some day be a victim; when justice is not enforced no man 
is safe. There b the stimulation given to human passions by 
one indulgence which will breed a whole crop of pain. There 
is the danger that if injustice is allowed in one case where 
a great good se^ns to warrant it, it will be practised in other 
cases where no such necessity exists. Men are not to be 
trusted to judge clearly of relative advantages where their 
passions are concerned; they must bind themselves by an 
inflexible code. 

The cases cited are comparatively cleaj. No one would 
seriously contend that cajmibalism or lynching, the execu- 
tion of Christ, or the banishment of Dreyfus, made in the 
direction of the greatest happiness of mankind. But it has 
been seriously urged that the insane and the feeble and the 
morally worthless shoiild be killed off, as th^ were in some 
stentez anci^it states. Why should we guarantee life and 
liberty to such as are a useless drag upon the community, 
spend upon them millions which m^ht be q>ent for bringing 
joy and recreation to the rest of usP Or again, if medic^ men 
need a living human victim to experiment upon, in order to 
conquer some devastating disease, w% not pounce upon 
some good-for-nothing member of the community and force 
him to undei^ the pain? The considerations enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph, however, bid us halt. Imagine 
the anxiety and the anguish that would be caused if some 
commission were free to determine who were insane or fe^le ' 
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or worthless enou^ to be put out of the W87! Or free to 

select a humaii victim for vivisection whenever ezperta 
deemed it wise! The widespread horror and uneasiness of 
• such a regime, the callousness to suffering it would engender, 
the private revenges and crimes that might insidiously 
creep in under the guise of public good, are alone enough to 
render vicious such a procedure. 

It is true that one puson's suffering is less of an evil than 
the suffering of many. The State, by universal consent, 
infficts undeserved sufferii^ upon individuals when the 
social welfare seems to require it; as when it takes awfQr a 
man's beloved acre to built a nulroad or highw^, or what 
it compels vaccioation, or when it drafts soldi^s for the 
national defense and sends them to their death. When a 
man volunteers to risk his life or to endure pain for bis 
fellows we rightly applaud bis act. In such a case tbe ill 
effects above mentioned do not follow, and the gain is 
clear; in addition, the stimulating value of the voluntary 
self-sacrifice is great. The American soldiers who risked 
their lives to rid Cuba and the world of yellow fever, by 
offering themselves for inoculation with the disease, stand 
amoi^ the world's heroes. 

It is also true that "rights" are not primitive and tran- 
scendent; their existence rests upon purely utilitarian 
grounds. The right to liberty and life is limited by the 
community's welfare. So is the right to properly. But in 
estimating advantage we must beware of a superficial calcu- 
lation. The concept of justice, and the enthusiasm for it, 
have been of enormous value to man's happiness. It is of 
extreme importance, from a eudsemonistic standpoint, to 
cherish that ideal. Even if in some individual case a greater 
general happiness would result from infringing uptat it, we 
cannot afford to do so; we should find ourselves lapsing into 
less advantageous habits and incurring unforeseen penahiea 
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Chivahy is in like case with justice. It might have seemed 
better for the world that the able and distinguished men 
should have been saved from the Titanic — some of them 
were men of considerable importance in various lines of 
work — rath^ than less-needed women. But the effect of 
the noble example in strengthening tlie will to sacrifice self 
foF othos, and in maintaining our beautiful devoUon to 
woman, was worth the cost. Fox was right when he said, 
"Example avails ten times more than precept." Even if 
the loss had been greater than it was, it would have been 
better to incur it than to allow an exception to the code of 
chivalry. Such codes are formed with infinite pains and are 
very easily shattered; a little laxity here, a tolerated excep- 
tion there, and the selfishness and passions of men rise to 
the surface and undo the work of years. At all costs we must 
maintain the code. In the end it pi^s. The greatest genius 
must run the risk of drowning in the endeavor to save the 
life of some unknown person who may be a worthless scamp. 
He m^ die and the scamp five, a great loss to the world. 
But only so can the code of honor be muntained which in 
the loi^ run adds so much positive jc^ to man and saves 
him from so much pain. 

In most instances, though not in some of those cited, the 
reward of justice and chivalry is sufficient for the individual 
himself. As Socrates said to Theodonis,' "The penalty of 
injustice . . . cannot be escaped. . . . They do not see, in 
their infatuation, that they are growing like the one and 
unlike the other, by reason of their evil deeds; and the pen- 
alty is, that they lead a life answering to the pattern which 
they resemble." "On the other hand," — to supplement 
Plato with Emerson,' — "the hero fears not that if he with- 

> Plato, Thartelwi. 176. 

* Etiayi, First Series: "Spiritu&l I^wa." CF. George Eliot, in Romolai 
^Tbe GODtamiuatiiig efiFect of deeds often lies less in the conmiisaioB than 
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hold the avowal of a just and brave act, it will go unwit- 
nessed and unloved. One knows it — himself — and is 
pledged I^ it to sweetness of peace and to nobleness of aim* 
which will prove in the end a better proclamation of it than 
the relating of the incident." And, we may add, a greater 
joy. 

But even in view of the cases where no apparent compeu' 
sation comes to the individual, the ideals of justice and 
chivalry, like the more general concept of duty, are among 
the most valuable possessions of man's fashioning. Cross 
our inclinations as they often do, cost dearly as they some- 
times will, the habit of unquestioniD^ allegiance to them 
is one of the greatest of all gains as means to the attainment 
by mankind of a stable and assured happiness. 

A brief discussion of the conflict of duty and inclination will be 
found in Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap, xvn, first few pages. 
Carlyle's declamations against happiness are too scattered and 
nnsystematJc to make reference to spedfic chapters useful. The 
general point of view may be found, more temperately stated, in 
F. H. Bradley's Ethicai Studiet, the ch(Q»ter entitled "my- Should I 
beMoral?" Contemporarysccountsof the nature of obligation will 
be found in the Itdenaliimal Journal cf Etkici, vol. 9,% p. 282; 

vol. «s. pp. 14S, aes. 

A discussion of the motto, "The end justifies the means," will 
be found in F. Paulsen's Syriem qf Ethics, bk. n, ch^. i, sec. 4. The 
justification of justice is treated in J. S. Mill's (7iiIitarM)nwni,chtq>.v. 

In the consequent adjuBtment at our desires, the enhBtment of onr self- 
interest on the ride (4 falsity. The purifying influence irf public confession 
Bpringa from the fact that by it the hope in liea is forever swept ftiray, And 
the ioul recoveis the noble attitude of simplicity." 
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THE JUDGMENT OF CHABACTEB 

Wherdn consists goodness of ctuiacter? 

Chabacter is the sum of a man's tendencies to conduct. 
Our estimate of a man's character is a sort of weather tore- 
cast of what he will do in various situations. Goodness kA 
character conasts, then, of such an oi^aiuzation of impulses 
as will lead to good acts — to acts productive ultimately of 
a preponderance of intrinsic good, or happiness. The hlame 
and approval that attaches in our minds to certain acts 
becomes attached also to the disposition that is hvitful of 
such acts. A good man is he whose mind is so set and 
adjusted that it will turn away from evil deeds and espouse 
theright. Wecansay.then, withDeweyandTuft3,*'Good- 
ness consists in active interest in those things which really 
bring happiness."' Similarly, Paulsen writes, "Virtues mi^ 
be d^ned as habits of the will and modes of conduct which 
tend to promote the welfare of individual and collective 
life."* And Santayana puts it more tersely in the statement; 
" Goodness is that disposition that is fruitful in happiness." ' 

It is easy, then, to understand the enthusiasm that moi 
feel for goodness; it is the resultant of the passionate longing 
to be delivered from the domination of evil impulses, the 
instinctive joy in splendid and unselfish acts, the sense of 
reli^ and gratitude felt toward those from whom one has 
nothing to fear. Contrariwise, the shrinking from a bad 
man springs primari^ from the dread of what he m^ do^ 

> Ethici,p.SO«. < Syrian qffiUH, Eiig.tr.. p. «r«. 

* Beaum m Common Srnit, p. 144. 
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from the disgust which the sight of his foolish and ruinous 
acts inspires — and from various other reactions of the spec- 
tator which we need not enumerate. If character were a 
sort of merely inward possession, unconnected with conduct, 
we should not feel thus toward it. Merely to /eel virtuous i» 
pleasant, but it is not important. Imputed goodness must 
be judged by the kind of conduct it yidds, and that conduct 
in turn by its consequences. "By their fruits ye shall know 
them." 

But this inward disposition, tbou^ important chiefly for 
its effects, is more important therefor than we are apt to 
realize. "As a man thinketh in his heart, so he is." The 
scientific study of psychok^ has emphasized the fact, 
which is open to everyday observation, that even secret 
thoughts and moods influence inevitably a man's outward 
sets. What we do depends upon what we have been think- 
ing and imagining and feelii^. The Great Teacher was right 
when he bade men refrun not merely from murd^, but from 
angry thou^ts; not merely from adultery, but from lustful 
glances; not mere^ from perjury, but from the desire to 
deceive. Epictetus puts it, "What we ought not to do we 
should not even think of doing." And Marcus Auietiua 
writes, "We should accustom ourselves to think upoa 
nothing that we should hesitate to reveal to otbers if tfaey 
asked to know it." This is sound advice. Without att^npt- 
ing to settle the problem of determinism or indeterminism, 
which falls properly within the sph^<e of natural rather thim 
erf moral philosophy, it is evident that our conduct is hugely 
the result of that set of potentiaUties which we caU character, 
that our happiness is in great d^ree shaped by our inward 
mental states. 

B^ice the large rfile of "motive" and "intent" in ethical 
theory. High motives and good intentions lead sometimes 
to disastrous acts — we know what place is paved th^ewith. 
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We need the wisdom of the serpent as well as the innocaice 
of the dove. But other things being equal, pure desires tend 
to right conduct. A man whose mind dwells upon the good 
side of his neighbors, who loves and sympathizes, and 
enjoys their friendship, will be far less likely to give vent to 
acts of cruelty or malice than one who indulges in spiteful 
feelings, fault-finding, and resentment. Our habitual 
thoughts and desires make us re^onsive to certain stimuli 
and indifferent to others. The words of our mouth and the 
meditations of our heart, as well as the trifling acts that we 
perform, in themselves however unimportant, have their 
subtle and accumulative influence in determining out 
momentous acts. The familiar case of the drinker who says, 
"This glass does n't count," can be paralleted in every field 
of life. It pays to keep in moral training, to cultivate kindly 
and disciplined thoughts, to forbid ill-natured and unworthy 
feelings, and self-indulgent dreams. Otherwise before we 
know it the barriers of resistance will crumble and we shall 
do what we had never supposed we should do, some act 
that is the fruit of our unregulated inner life.* 

Can we say, with Eant, that flie only good Is the Good Will? 
It is not uncommon for instrumental goods to come to 
receive a homage greater than that which is pwd to the 
ends they serve. It is notably and necessarily so with the 
various aspects of the concept of morality ; virtue, cons<nence, 
goodness of character are actually more important tor us to 
think about and aim for than the happiness to which they 
ultimately minister. But this apotheosis of goodness leads 

' Cf. George Eliot in Boiiwla: "Tito" (who, having posed as a rich and 
noble gentleman, being unexpectedly confronted with his pleb^an fatbw, 
on the spur of the moment disowned him with the merdlesa words, "Some 
madman, suiely!") "was experiencnng that ineiOTa.ble law o( human souls, 
that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds hy the reiterated chdce t4 good 
or evil that gradiMdlf detamioea diaimeba" 
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at times to a denial of its (imdamentalfy instrumental Tahi& 
As with the miser who rates his bank-notes more highly 
than the goods he could pui«hase with them, an abstract 
moralist occasionally exalts the means at the expense of the 
Old. We are told that only goodness counts; that its worth 
has nothiiig to do with its relation to happiness; that good- 
ness would command our allegiance evtm if it brought 
nothing but misery in its trun. 

The best-known exponent of this blind worship of good- 
ness is Kant. He writes, "A Good Will is good, not because 
of what it performs or effects, not by its t^itness for the 
attainment of some prc^osed end, but simply by virtue of 
the volition; that is, it is good in itsejf . ... Its fruitfulness 
or fruitlessness can neither add nor take away anything 
bom this value. . . . Moral worth . . . cannot lie any- ■ 
where but in the principle of the Will, without r^ard to the 
ends which can be attained by the action." • 

So far does Kant carry this worship of the idea of goodness 
that he separates it from the several virtues that make i^ 
goodness in the concrete and bows down before the re- 
sulting bare abstraction Good Will, the will to do good. This 
leads him to a curiously dehumanized position. Prudential 
acts, he declares, are obviously good in their consequences; 
they therefore deserve no praise; whatever one does catcu- 
latinsly, with view to future results, has no moral worth. 
And on the other hand, whatever good acts one does in- 
stinctively, pushed on by animal impulses, inclutUng love 
and sympathy, des^ve no praise and have no moral worth. 
It is only what one does from the single motive of desiring 
to do the right that awakens Kant's enthusiasm. "The 
preservation of one's own life, for instance, is a duty; but, 
as every one has a natural inclination to preserve his life, 

^ Th» UttajJ^iic t^ MoraHiti. To he tonad ia Ksmft Thtav i^ E&ut, 
tx. by Abbott, pp. 10, 18. 
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the aimous cane which moBt men usualfy devote to this 
object haa no intrinsic value, nor the tubt™ from which 
they act any moral import" ^ 

What shall we say to this? 

(1) Kant'a statements are a mere ciystsUizatJon of an un- 
analyzed feeling; their plausibility rests upon our ingruned 
enthusiasm for goodness. But if that enthunasm be chal- 
lenged, bow shall we justify it? How do we know that good 
will is good, unless we can see why it is good? Many otber 
tbings appeal to our instincts as good; m^ not this partic- 
ular judgment be mistaken, or nuQr not all theae otber 
things be equally good with good will? Kant's Hebraic 
training is cleariy revealed in bis exaltation of good will; it 
reflects the practical LebenmmtheU we have learned from the 
Bible. To the Greek it would have been foolishness, fanati- 
dsm. We want not only good will, but wisdom, sympathy, 
skill, common sense. Also we want health, love, wives and 
children, friends, and congenial work. All of these thin^ 
are part of the worth of life. What would it profit us if we 
lost all tbese and had only our good will! * The valuation 
that ignores all natural goods but one is unreal, inhuman, 
fanatical; it leads when unchecked to the emasculated life 
d the annmic medieeval sunt or anchorite. Kant's doquent 
eulogy oi good will appeals to one of our noblest impulses; 
but that impulse is as much in need of justificatioo to the 
reason as ai^ oth^, and it is only one of a number of equally 
healthy and justifiable natural pr^erences. Good will, the 

< The MelajAyrie <f Morality, aec i. 

■ A redtietio ad abturdttm of the Ksntian tiew may be found in Candind 
Newmao'i it&tanent at the Catholic Christian view. " The Church hold* 
that it were better for sun and moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to 
fall, and for all the many millions who are upon it to die of atarration in 
eitremest agony, K> far as temporal affliction goea, than tiiat one aoni, I wiU 
not say should be loat, but should commit one single venial sin, should tell 
one wilUul untruth, though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuae." {Atttliean DifficuUU*, p. 160.) 
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desire to do right, is perhaps, on the whole, in the emergency, 
a safer piide to trust than warm-blooded impulse or reasoned 
calculation. Moreover, it has a thin, precarious existence 
in most of us at best, and needs all the encour^ement it 
can get. Practically, we need Kant's kind of sermonizing; 
we need to exalt abstract goodness and resist the appeal of 
immediate and sensuous goods. So Kant has been popular 
with earnest men more interested in right living than in 
theory. But as a theorist he is hopelessly inadequate. 

(2) It is true that we admire good will without considow 
tion of the effects it produces, and even when it leads to 
disaster. But if good will utuaUy led to disaster we should 
never have «>me to admire it. Chance eotesrs into this 
world's happenii^ and often upsets the normal tendencies 
of acts. But we have to act in ways that may normally be 
expected to produce good results. And we have to admire 
and cherish that sort of action, in spite of the margin of loss. 
The admiration that we have come to feel for goodness is 
partly the result of social tradition, buttressii^ the (x>de 
that in the long run works out to best advantage; and 
partly, of course, the spontaneous emotion that rises in ua 
at the sight of courage, heroism, self-sacrifice, and the other 
spectacular virtues. But however naive or sophisticated a 
reaction it may be, its psycht^enesis is perfectly intelligible, 
and its existence is no proof of the supernal nature of the 
goodness of "good will." 

(8) Kant argues as follows: "Nothing can possibly be 
conceived, in the world or out of it, which can be called good 
ttritkout qualificaHon, »cept a good will." > He goes on to 
show that wit, course, perseverance, etc., are all bad if the 
will that makes use of them is bad — as in the case of a 
criminal; while health, riches, honor, etc., may in^ire pride 
or presumption, and so not be unmitigated goods. Good 
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will, then, ia the one thing that can m ev^y case be called 
good. 

But ia this so? M^ not a man have good will and yet do 
much mischief? If courage, wit, etc., need to be employed 
by good will, so does good will need to be joined with com- 
mon sense, knowlet^, tact, and many other helpers. Good 
will is good ovify if it is sanely and wisely directed; else it 
may go with all sorts of fanatidan. If one says, "It is stiH 
good qua good will," we may reply, "Yes, but so are all 
goods; coura^ is always good qua courage, knovdedge qua 
knowledge," etc. All harmless joys are good without quali- 
fication, and aD goods whatever are good except as they 
get in the way of some greater good or lead to trouble. 

(4) Kant's formula "good will" is amb^ous. Qf covrae 
a good act of will » good; that is a mere tautology, and givea 
us no guidance whatev^. Which acts of will are good is our 
problem. Kant, however, worked out his empty formula 
into a concrete maxim, "Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to become by thy wilt a universal law of nature." But 
how should we wuh others to act in the given situation? It 
would be quite possible for a lustful man to be willing that 
unrestrained lust should be the general rule; he would be 
much more comfortable and freer if it were. There is nothing 
in the law of consistency to direct him; men might be con- 
sistently bad as wdl as consistently good. We have still no 
criterion, only an ^peal to coolness, to detadunent from 
hot impulses and selfishness. 

Practically, what the y^tntiftn viewpoint amounts to is 
an ^»ltation of conscience — a mudL more concrete (and 
variable) thing than this abstract formula. Do your du^, 
at any cost! Our hearts respond to such preaching, but our 
intellects reniiun perplexed, if the practical apotheosis of 
goodness is not supplemented by an adequate theoretic 
justification thereof. 
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What evils may go widi consdentiousness? 

At this point it m^ repay us to oote more carefully the 
inadequacy of that mere blind conscientiousness which is 
the practical burden of the Kantian teaching. One would 
think that the only source of our troubles lay in our lack (rf 
desire to do right I As a matter of fact, there is a vast amount 
of good will in the world which effects no good, or does serious 
hann, for want of wise direction. Much of the tragedy of 
life con«sts of the clashes between wills equally consecrated 
and ptu«. Conscientious cranks and blunderers are perhaps 
even more of a nmsance than out-and-out villuns; they hurt 
every good cause they espouse and bring noble ideals into 
ridicule; they provoke discouragement and cynicism. There 
is hardly a f o% or a crime that has not been committed 
prforerfuUy and with a clear conscience; the saint and the 
criminal are sometimes p^chologically indistinguishable — 
indeed, by which name we call a fanatic may depend upon 
which side we are on. We may discriminate among the 
types of perverted consdence: — 

(1) The fanatical conscience, the meddling conscience, 
tiiat feds a mission to stir up trouble. Under this head come 
the parents who interfere needlessly with their children's 
ways when different from their own, the breakers-up of 
love-affairs, the tault-find«^ the militantly religious, all 
that great multitude of men who with prayer and tears have 
felt it their duty to override others* wills and impose their 
codes upon the world. 

(2) The obstructive conscience, that has become set and 
will not suffer chai^. Here we can put all the earnest 
"stand-patters," who resist innovation of every sort. Slaves 
of the particular standards that they happen to have 
grown up in, unable to conceive that their individual brand 
of religion may not be the ultimate truth, horror-struck at 
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the su^estion that we should forsake the ways of oat 
fathers, their conscientious coDS^^atism stands like a rock 
in the -way of prt^ress. 

(3) The ascetic conscieDce. that overemphasizes the Deed 
of sacrifice, and deletes all the positive joy of life for the sake 
<A freedom from possible pain. This particular misdirection 
of consdence is not prominent in contemporaiy life; but at 
certain periods, as among some of the mediffival saints, or 
the early Puritans, this hypertrophy of conscience has been 
a serioiis blight. 

(4) The anxious conscience, that magnifies trifles and 
gives us no rest with its incessant suggestions, lest we fo^et, 
lest we forget. This l^pe of oveiconscientiousness is a form 
of unhealthy self-sonsciousness, a bane to its possessw and 
a nuisance to every one within range. 

These familiar evils that m^ go with the utmost good 
will show us that good will or conscientiousness is not 
enough. The conscientious man may not only leave undone 
important duties; bis good will mi^ lead him to push in 
exactly the wrong direction and do great harm. There are 
thus two w^s of ju(^ng a man. First, did he do the best 
he knew? Did he live up to his conscience? Secondly, did 
he do what was really beat? Was his confidence properly 
developed and directed? Ourapproval must often be divided; 
we may rate him high by the standard of conBcientJousneas> 
but low in his standard of morality. This is the familiar 
distinction between what is objectively right and what is 
subjectively right. An objectively right action is "one sudi 
that, if it be done, the total value of the universe will be 
at least as great as if any other possible alternative had 
been done by the agent"; whereas "it is subjectively right 
lor the agent to do what he judges to be most probably 
objectively right on his information" — whethei he judges 
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correctly or not.* It may then be ri^t (in one sense) for s 
man to do an act which is wrong (in the other sense).* 

Wliat is the jostificatioii cS praise and blame? 

Kant was expressing a familiar thought when he wrote 
that a man deserved no pruse for either instinctive or calcu- 
lating acts. Why should we praise a man for doing what he 
wants to do, what is the most natural and easy thing for 
him to do. or what he can foresee will bring about desirable 
consequences? Should we not praise only the man who 
^fats his inclinations, does right when he does not want to* 
and without foresight of ultimate gun? 

As a matter of fact, however, we do prtuse and admire 
and love the saints who do right easily and graciously. We 
do not refuse our admiration to Christ because it was his 
meat and drink, his dewiest joy, to do hb Father's work; 
nor do we im^ine him as having to wrestle with inner 
devils of spit^ulness and ill-temper. The type of diaracter 
we rate highest is that from which all these lower impulses 
have been finally banished, the cJiaracter that inevitably 
seeks the pure and the good. And on the other hand, as we 
have just seen, we often blame the man who, with the noblest 
intentions, and at great cost to himself, does what we con- 
sider wroi^. 

It is thus true that our reacUons of pruse and bl^ne are 
complicated and inconsistent. We often prdse a man and 
blame him at the same time; praise him for following his 
consdence, and blame him for having a narrow and dis- 

■ C. D. Broad in International Journal <tf Etfaei, vol. 24, pp. SIS, 380. 

* Strictly spenkiiig, there are four possible usages of lie word "right"; 
An act is right which (a) is actually going to have the best consequences; 
which (6) might be eipected, on our best human knowledge, to have the 
best consequencea; which (c) the actor, on Au partial information, and with 
his partial powers of judgment, expects to have the best consequences! 
St which ((Q his consdeace approves, without lefoence to ct 
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torted ccnudence to follow. I^emnt people in a comnum* 
ity will praise or blame him acoording as ihey consider this 
or that aspect of his conduct. What, then, b the rationale 
oS these emotion^reactionsP 

Obviously, the same natural forces i^iich have produced 
morality have, pari patau, produced these emotions; they 
are one of the great means by which men have been pushed 
into being moral. We praise people, ultimately, because it 
is socia% useful to praise them; the iqiprobation of one's 
fellows is one of the greatest pos^le incentives to r^t 
conduct. We blame people that they and others mt^ be 
tho^y deterred from WToi^;doing. For ages these emotions 
have been arising in men's hearts, veering their fellows 
toward moral action. Neither blamernorblamedhasrealized 
the purpose nature m^ be ssid to have had in view; the 
emotional reaction has been instinctive, like sneezing. But 
if it had not been for its eminent usefulness it would never 
have developed and become so deep-rooted in us. If blamC 
did no good, if it did not tend to correct evildoing, it would 
be an unhappy and undesirable state of mind, to be weeded 
out, like malice or discour^em^it Praise might be kept 
lor its intrinsic worth, its agreeableness, like sweet odors 
and pleasant colors. But actually we need to conserve these 
leactions for theit extrinsic value, as cpurs and correctives. 

The man who acts upon a calculated expectation of 
consequences is, indeed, to be prused, if the ends he has 
sought are good and his calculation correct. Pmdence, f ore* 
sight, thoughtfulness are among the most important virtues. 
On the other hand, the man who does i^t instinctively is 
to be most admired', for to readi that goal is the aim of mudi 
ot our inner stn^gle. The ^iprobation we heap upon him, 
S not needed to keep him up to his best, at least is beneficial 
to others, who thereby may be stimulated to imitate his 
goodness. Any sort of conduct that b in line with human 
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welfare b to be praised and loved and eung, and kept before 
tbe minds of the young and plastic. 

More deeply rooted, pertiaps, than the disparagement of 
praise, is the compassionate revulsion from blame. "He 
meant well"; "His conscience is clear"; "How could he 
help sinning with such a bringing-up!" — such pleas puU 
us up in the midst of our condemnation. And they must 
have their weight Conscientiousness must be pndsed, 
while in the same breath we blame the folly or fanalicism 
it led to. And the visibly d^rading effects of environment 
should make us tender toward the erring, even while, for 
their own sakes and the sake of others, we continue to blame 
the sin. Society cannot afford to overlook an because it 
sees provocation for it. There is always provocation, there 
are alwa^ causes outside the sinner's heart. But there is 
also always a cause within liie heart, an openness to temp- 
tation, and acquiescence in the evil impulse, which we must 
tiy to reach and influence by our blame and condemnation. 
No doubt in like circumstances we should do as badly, or 
worse. But to blame does not mean that we set ourselves 
up as of &aer clay; it means only that we continue to use a 
weapon of great value for the advancement of human wel- 
fare. A man alw^s "could have helped it" — he could 
have if his inward aversion to the sin bad been strong 
enough; and it is precisely because blame tends to make 
that aversion stronger in the sinner and in all who are aware 
of it, that we must employ it. 

Beward and punishment are the materializalion of praise 
and blame and have the same uses. We reward and punish 
men not because in some unanalyzable sense they "deserve " 
it, but ultimately in order to foster noble and heroic acts 
and deter men from crime. The giving of rewards for good 
(x>nduct has never been systematized (except for Carnegie 
medals, school prizes, and a few other cases), and the 
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practical difficulties in tlie way are probab^ iiisup«abla 
Indeed, the natural outward rewards of fame, position, 
increased salary, etc., would be spur enough, if they could 
be made less capricious and more certun. But to restrun 
its mernb^^ from injury to one another is so necessary to 
society, and so difficult, that elaborate systems of punish- 
ment have been used since prehistoric times. To a considera- 
tion of the contemporary problems concerning punishment 
ve shaU return at a lat^ stage in our study. 

What is responsibili^? 

There is one plea which exempts a person fronL blame — 
when we say he was not responsible. Responsibility means 
accountabiUty, liability to blame and punishment. We do 
not hold accomitable those classes whom it would do no 
good to blame or punish. Babies, the feeble-minded, the 
insane, are not deterred by blame; hence we do not hold 
them responsible. Beyond these obvious exemptions there 
are all sorts of degrees of responsibihty, carefully worked 
out in that branch of the law known as "torts." The prin- 
ciple upon which man has instinctively gone, and which 
the law now recognizes, in holding men accountable — or, 
in other words, imputing responsibility — is the degree in 
which they might have been expected to foresee the conse- 
quences of thdr acts, ^e following set of cases wiU illus- 
trate the prindple: 

(1) We do not hold a man responsible at all for unforesee- 
able results of his action. If because of turning his cows into 
pasture a passing dog gets excited and tramples a neighbor's 
flower-bed, the owner of the cows is not responsible for the 
damage; it would do no good to exact punishment for what 
was so indirectly and unexpectedly due to his action. 

(i) But if his cows got over the wall and trampled the 
beds, he would be held responsible, in different d^ieea. 
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according to the drcumatsnces. If be bad inspected the waU 
witli eyes of experience and honestly thought it would keep 
the cows in, we deem him only slightly responsible. He 
could have done nothing more; yet he must leam more 
accurately to distinguish safe walls from unsafe. It is furer 
for him to pay for the damage than for the owner of the 
flower-bed to suffer the loss; such risks must be assumed aa 
a part of the business of keeping cows. 

(3) If be was ignorant of the necessary height or strei^th 
of wall, we blame him more. He has no business keeping 
cows until he knows all aspects of the business. 

(4) If there was a gap in the wall which he would have 
noticed if he had taken ordinary care, we hold him still 
further to blame, and his pimishment must be severer. 

(5) If he remembered the gap in the wall and did not take 
the trouble to repair it, thereby consenting to the damage bis 
cows might do, his case is still worse. 

(6) Finally, if he deliberately turned the cows into his 
£eld with the hope that they would go throi^ the gap and 
damage his neighbor's flower-beds, he is the most dangerous 
type of criminal, of "malice aforethought," and bis punish- 
ment must be severest of all. 

In such ways do we distinguish between traits of character 
more and more dai^erous to society, and adjust our blame 
and punishment to their different degrees of danger, and the 
differing degrees of efficacy that the blame and punishment 
may have. But throughout these are purely utiUtarian, an 
unhappy necessity for the preservation of human welfare. 

On goodness of character: Dewey and Tufts, Etkicf, chap, xm- 
F. Paulsen, System qf Ethics, bk. n, diap. i, sees. 3, 5. Leslie Stephen, 
Science (jf EtMcs, chap. vii. 

The Kaotian theory: Kant's Mda-phync qf MondHy. A good 
edition in English ia Abbott's Katti's Theory qf Ethics. There are 
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many ductuoom at bu Uworjr. An intcxestuv recent one U Felix 
Adler's, in Estayt PkHotoj^tical and Ptyekoiogieal in Btmor i^ 
WiUiam Jamea; see also the chapter tA Dewey and Tufts, Ethiet. 
above mentjoned; Paulsen, Syttem qf Etkiet, bk. n, chap, r, aecs. 
$, 4; American Jaunud qf Ptychology, vol. 8, p. 328. 

On responnbility : Mesu, op. at., pp. 39-3fi. Sutheriand, op. eit., 
vol. n, ch^. xnn. Alexander, iforoj Order and Progreu, bk, m, 
tiuip. iii,fec.n. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SOLUTION OF PERSONAJi mOBLElfS 

Personal morality ia the way to live tlie most desirable^ 
the most in trinsically valuabl e. life — in tiie long runt and 
in view of the ^De^cm p^^^''^ nwHa and conditions of hum an 
u relfare ; the way to avoid the snares and pitfalla of impulse 
and attain those sweetest goods that come only throu^ 
effort and sacrifice of lesser goods. That is what morality 
ia, with reference to the single individual alone, and that 
ia ample justification for it. A recent writ^ phrases it 
as follows: "I would define goodness as doi:^ what one 
would wish one had done in twenty years — twenty years, 
twenty days, twenty minutes, twenty seconds, according 
to the time the action takes to get ripe. . . , Periiaps when 
we stop teasing people and take goodness seriously and 
calmly, and see that goodness is essentially imagination — 
that it is brains, that it is thinking down through to what 
one really wants — goodness will begin to be more coveted. 
Except among people with almost no brains or imagination 
at all, it will be popular."' 

The difference between the moral and the immoral man 
is not that the latter allows himself to enjoy pleasant and 
exciting phases of experience which the former denies him- 
self for the sake of some good lying outside of experience) 
but that the latter indulges himself in any agreeable sensa- 
tion that be chances to desire, while the former gives up 

' Gerald Stanley Lee. Cf. also G. Lowei DickiiuoD, Tht Meaninf qf 
OfNxf, p. 141. Ot moralitj' he Bays: "Itaspecific quality conristj intlierefuMd 
to seize Bome immedinte and ioferim gfioA with a view to the attainmoit of 
sae that is Mmoter but higher." 
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lesser goods when they conflict with greater, b eiiy conte nt 
not with au ^ f*-^' *^«* "■-f f»".^ t^ \i«nf\ but only with 
the attainable best.* 

What are tlie inadeqaades of Instinct and inqmlse that 
necessitate morali^? 

It would seem as if the best way to live should be obvious 
and irresistible in it^ ^peal. But in truth we are commonly 
very blind and foolish about this business of living; we lack 
wisdom, and we lock motive-power at the right place. 
Instinct is altogether too clumpy and impulse too uncertain. 
We need a more delicate adjustment; for this, intelligence 
and conscience have been developed. Morahty is the wa y 
of l ife that intelligence and conscience oppose to instinc t 
and impulse. Not to be guided by their wisdom is to forfeit 
our birthright, like Esau, for a mere mess of pottage. Some 
of the main types of difficulty that necessitate their over- 
ruling guidance we may now note. 

(1) Our impulses are often deceptive . What promises 
keen pleasure turns flat in the tasting; what threatens pain 
may prove our greatest joy. Most men are led astray at one 
time or other by some delusory good, some ignis fatuua — 
whoring, money-making, fame are among the conmionest — 
which has fascmated them, from the thought of which they 
cannot tear themselves away, but which brings no propor- 
tionate pleasure in realization, or an evanescent pleasure — 
followed by lasting r^ret. 



■ Ct. G. Sanb^ana, Reatort in Seienee, pp. 852-69; "Happinest is hidden 
hcaa a tree and casual «ill; it belongs rather to one chastened b; a long 
education and unfolded in an atmosphere of sacred and perfected institu- 
UouB. It is discipline that renders men rational and capatile c4 happiness, 
by suppressing without haired what needs to be suppressed to attain a 
beautiful naturalness." 
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AO sorts of itid<Uoiis consequences follow secretly in the train 
at iunoceni>seenung acts; the value of following a given 
impulse is complicated in many ways of whidi the impulse 
itself does not inform usb We are the frequent victims c^ 
a sort of inward mirage, and have to learn to discount our 
h(4>es and fears. Morality is the corrector of these false valu- 
aticms; it discriminates for us between real and counterfeit 
goods, teaches us to discount the pictives of our imagination 
and see the gnawed bones on the beach where the sirens sing. 

(S) Our impulses often clash . And since, as we have just 
said, the relative worth to us of the acts is not alwt^s accu- 
rately represented by the impulses, we need to stand off and 
compare them impartially. No single passion must be al- 
lowed to run amuck; the opposii^ voices, however feeble, 
must be heard. When desires are at loggerheads, when a 
deadlock of interests arises — an almost daily occurrence 
when life is kept at a white heat — there must be some 
moderator, some governing power. Morality b the princi- 
ple of coordination, the haimonizer, the arbitrator of con- 
fiictii^ claims. 

(3) We often lack impulses which would add much to t he 
worth of our lives; we are blind to all sorts of opportunitie s 
tor rich and joyo) " I'VUIB We need to develop our latent 
needs, to expand our natiu^s to their full potentiality, to 
learn to love many thic^ we have not cared for. In general 
we ignore the joys that we have not ourselves experienced oi 
imagined, and those which belong to a different reahn from 
that of our temporary enthusiasms. A lovesick swain, an 
opiimi fiend, are utterly unable to respond to the lure of 
outdoor sport or Uie joy of the well-doing of work ; these joys, 
though perhaps acknowledged as real possibilities for them, 
fail to attract their wills, touch no chord in them, have no 
influence on their choices. Morality is the great q'e-opener 
and insistent reminder of ignored goods. 
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(4) We often have perverted impulses . We inherit dia- 
faannonies from other conditioiLS of life, like the vermifonn 
^pendix and the many other vestigial organs which have 
come down to us only for harm. In general we inherit bodies 
and brains fairly well oiganized for our welfare; but there 
are still atavisms to be ruthlessly stamped out. The craving 
for stimulants or drugs, sexual perversions, kleptomania, 
pyromania, and the other manias, bad temper, jealousy — 
there b a good deal of the old Adam in us which is just 
wholly bad and to be utterly done imaiy with; rebellious 
impulses that are hopelessly at war with our own good and 
must go the way of cannibalism and polygan^. Morality 
is the stem exterminator of all such enemies of human wel- 
fare. 

What factors are to be ccmsidered in estimating the worth 
of personal moral ideals? 

This summary consideration of the obstades that blodc 
the path to h^piness throi^ the heedless following of 
□npulse, shows the necessity of moral ideals; that is to say, 
of directive codes which shall steer the will through the 
tumultuous seas of haphazard desire into the harbor of its 
true welfare. How, then, can we decide between conflicting 
ideals and estimate their relative value? It can only be by 
judgii^ through ^^rience the degree of Iiappiness which 
th^ severally effect in the situations to which they are to be 
applied. But there are many factors which contribute to or 
detract from that happiness in its totality; and a proper 
estimation of ideals must note the d^ree in which they pro- 
vide for each possible element of satisfaction. 

(1) In the first place, the mere fact of yielding to an 
impulse, of whatever sort, brings a relief from craving, and a 
momentary satisfaction. Just to do what we wish to Ho is. 
negatively at least, a good; and in so far eveiy act desired 
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is really desirable. An ideal which crosses inclinatioti mtut 
have thia initial price debited gainst it. At times the rest- 
lessness of pent-ig> longing is so great that it pays to gratify 
it even at some cost of pain or loss. But in genial, desirtt 
can be modified to fit need; and rational ideals rather than 
silly wishes must guide us. It is dangerous to lay much stress 
on the u^ency of desire, and almost always possible with a 
little firmness to hush the blind yearning and ifeplaoe it 
with more ultimately satisfying desires. 

(9) Normally, however, our desires represent real goods, 
which must bulk much larger in our calculation than the 
mesK relief of yielding to the impulse. Not only is it ipso 
facto good to have what we want, but what we want is 
usually something that can directly or indirectly give us 
pleasure. The pleasure, then, to be attained through 
following this or that impulse is to be estimated, both in its 
intensity and its duration. The certain^ or uncertunty of 
its attainment may also Intimately be comddered. And 
this pleasure, though it is but one phase of the total situa- 
tion, must be taken seriously into account in our sppttiaal 
of ideals which permit or forbid it. 

(3) A further question is as to the purity of this pleasure, 
i.e., its fieedoHL from mixture with pun. Most sdfish and 
sensual pleasures, however keen, are so interwoven with 
restlessness, shame, or dissatisfaction, or so inevitably ac- 
companied by a revulsion of feeling, disgust or loathing, 
that they must be sharply discounted in our calculus. 
Whereas intellectual, sesthetic, rel^ous pleasures are gen- 
eralfy free tmm such intermixture of pain, and so, thon^ 
milder, on the whole preferable even in their immediacy and 
ttptat from ultimate consequences. 

(4) But the most imperious need of life lies in the tracing- 
out and paying heed to these extrinric values, these after- 
effects of conduct. The drinking of alcoholic liquors, for 
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ocample, not only stills a craving that .arises in a man's 
mind, not only brings pleasure of taste and comfort of 
oblivion, not only brings the quick revulsion of emotional 
stainless and headadie, but has its gradual and inevitable 
^ects in undermining the constitution, lessening the power 
of resistance to disease, and decreasing the vitality of 
ofispring. Quite commonly these ultimate consequences 
are the most important, and so tbe detenninii^, factors in 
deciding our ideals. Among them m^ be included the 
influence of single acts in increasing or decreasing the power 
to resist future temptations, and the gradual paralysis of 
the will through unchecked self-indutgence. 

(5) AnothCT important aspect of any moral situation lies 
in the rejection which every choice involves. Not only must 
we ask what a given impulse has to offer us, in inmiediate 
and remote satisfaction; we must consider what alternative 
goods its adoption precludes. What might we have been 
doing with our time and strei^th or money? Is this act not 
mJy a good one, is H Thf ''"* """ ff?'' that moment of our 
bvesP An important function of ideals is to point us to 
ica^is of happiness into which our preexisting impulses 
mi^t never have led us, and whose existence we might 
scucely have suspected. 

(6) Ftna%, we may ask of every proposed line of conduct, 
what will be its worth to us in memory ? Not onty in our 
leisure hours, but in a current of subconscious reflection that 
accompanies our active life, we constantly live in the 
presence of our past. And the nature of memory is such 
that it cannot weU retain the traces of certain of our keenest 
pleasures, but can continually feed us upon other joys of our 
past. It is imperative, then, for a happy life, so to live that 
the years are pleasant to look back upon. Vicious self- 
indulgence and seMshness are rarely satisfying in retrospec- 
tion, whereas all courage and heroism and tenderness are a 
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source of unending comfort. For better or worse, we are, 
and cannot shirk being, judges of our own conduct. We m^ 
be prejudiced, and may properly try to correct our preju- 
dices; we may discount our own dbapprovab, and seek to 
escape from our own self-condemnation. But after all, wc 
must live with ourselves; and it pays to aim to please not 
only the evanescent impulses whose disapproval will soon 
be forgotten, but that more deeply rooted and insistent 
judgment that cannot wholly be stilled. R^^t and remorse 
are among the greatest poisoners of happiness, and prospec- 
tive ideals must bear that truth in mind. 

"No matter what other elements in any moment of con- 
sciousness may tend to give it agreeable tone, if there is not 
the element of approval, there is not yet ai^ deep, wide, and 
lastii^ pleasantness for consciousness. A flash of light h^e, 
a casual word there, and it is gone. 

"Just when we are aafest, there's a Buiuet-touch; 
A fancy from a flower-bell, Kuae one's deatli, 
A chonu-ending from Euripides, — 
And that's enough" 

to bring the shock of disapproval, and with it disagreeable 
feeling-tone continues till disapproval b removed or 
approval is won. If there be won this approval, other ele- 
ments of disagreeablenesa, however great, can be endured. 
The massive movement of the complex unified consciousness 
of a Socrates drinking hemlock, of a Jesus dying on the 
cross, whatever strong eddies of pain there be in it, is still 
toned agreeably, as it makes head conqueringly toward 
that end which each has ideally constructed as fit."' 

No reference has been made, in this summary of the factors 
which determine our estimate of the worth of personal ideals, 
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to the bearing of these ideals upon other people's lives. 
Actually, of course, the social values of even primarily per- 
sonal ideals are imposdble to overlook, and often bulk 
larger than the merely personal values. This whole side 
of the matter will be left for convenience, however, to the 
following chapter. 

Epicureanism vs. Puritanism. 

Personal ideals have swung historically between two 
magnets, richness and purity, self-expression and self- 
repression, indulgence and asceticism. The crux oi the 
individual's problem is the question how mudi re|>ression ia 
necessary; and man's answer has wavered somewhere 
between these extremes, which we may designate by the 
names of th^ best-known exemplars. Epicureanism and 
Puritanism. Many differences in degree or detail there have 
been, of course, in the various historic embodiments of these 
ideals; but foi the sake of maUng clear the fundamental 
contrast we mi^ neglect these individual divergences and 
group together those on the one hand who have called men 
to a fuller, completer life and those who have summoned 
them to ao austerer and purer life, free from taint ot sin and 
regret. We shall then put in the first group such well-known 
seers and poets as Epicurus, Lucretius, Horace, Goethe, 
Shelley, Byron, Walter Pater. Walt Whitman; we shall 
think of the Greek gods, of the Ben^ssance artists, the 
English cavaliers. We shall think of the motto, "Carpe 
diem," and "Gather ye rosebuds while ye may"; and per- 
haps of Stevenson's 

"The world ii eo full of a number of Uiiii^, 
I'm BUK we should all be as happy as kingi."' 

In contrast to these followers of impulse we shall group 
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those who are afmd of impulse, those who warn and rebuke 
and seek to save Ufe from its pitfalls. We shall think of 
Buddha, the Stoics, the Hebrew prophets, the mediteval 
saints, Dante and Savonarola, the English and American 
Puritans, or, in modem times, of Tolstoy. The ideal of 
such m«B is expressed not by the wholesomely happy wid 
care-free Greek gods, but by haloed saint, by the calm-eyed 
Buddha of Eastern lands, by the figure of Christ on the 
cross. The answer to the Epicurean's heedlessness is 
expressed in such lines as 

"What is this world's deli^tP 
T J oining that likoclu the ni^t. 
Brief even as bright." 

It is condensed in the familiar " Respice finem"; the peace 
of its self-denial shines out in Christ's "Not n^ will but 
thine," and in Dante's "In His will is our peace." Meager 
and cold and repellent as this ideal in its extreme expressions 
often seems, it i^ipeab to us as the softer and irresponsible 
ideal <A the Epicureans cannot. But obviously our way lies 
between the extremes. And after all that has now been s^d, 
our sununaiy of the dangers Inherent in each ideal may be 
very brief. 

What are the evils In undue self-indulgence? 

Apart from the selfishness of self-indulgence, which is 
obvious upon the surface, but with which we are not now 
concerned, — 

(1) Self-indulgence, if unbridled, leads almost inevitably 
to pain, disease, and premature death. For in the majority 
of men there are certain instincts so strong and so dangerous 
— as, the sex-instinct, the craving for stimulants and 
excitement — that where no repressive principle exists they 
tend to override the grumblings of prudence and drag their 
possessor to disaster. It is impossible for moat men, if they 
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give themselves over to the pursuit of pers(HiaI pleasure, to 
keep to the quiet, refined, healthful pleasures wluch Epicurus 
advocated. Their feet go down to death. 

(2) But even if the worst penalties are escaped, indulgence 
bnngs at least satiety, the "heart high cloyed," a blunted 
capacity for enjoyment, ennui, restlessness, and depression 
of spirit. Keen as its zest may be at the outset, it is short- 
lived at best; and with the tuning emotional fatigue, 
pleasures pail, life seems enq>^, robbed of its meaning and 
glory. 

(3) Moreover, pleasure-seeking is cursed with the specter 
of aimlessness; it entirely misses the deepest and most satis- 
fying joys of life, the joy of healtl^, unspent forces and 
desires, the joy of purpose and achievement, the joy of the 
pure, disciplined, loyal Ufe. It renders these joys unatt^- 
able; we cannot serve God and sense, ideaJs and lusts of the 
flesh. The parting of the wf^s lies before every man; and it 
b the perennial tragedy of life that so many, misled by 
impulse and blinded by desire, fail to see the beauty of holi- 
oess and choose the lesser good. 

(4) Especially as we grow older does it matter less and 
less what evanescent enjoyments we have had, and more and 
more what we have accomplished. Our happiness lies 
increasingly with the years in the memory, subconscious 
most of the time but constantly potent in its influence, of 
our past. To have gratified the senses, to have tasted the 
superficial delights of life, to have yielded to the tug of 
desire, leaves little in the way of satisfaction behind; but 
to have done somethii^ wortl^, to have lived nobly, even 
to have foi^t and faUed, is a lasting honor and joy. 

What are the evils in undue self-repression? 

Asceticism, like self-indulgence, is selfish. It asks, "What 
shall I do to be saved?" rather than "What shall I do to 
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serve?" Endlessly preoccupied with the endeavor not to do 
VTong, the ascetics have taHed to do the poative good they 
ought. The grime that comes through loving service is 
better than the atainlesanesa of inactivity; as the poet 
Spenser puts it, — 

"Entire afTectioii hateth nicer handa." 

And the emphans upon freedom from taint of gin tends to 
produce a scorn of others who do not thus deny themselves, 
8 self -righteousness and Pharisaism, a callousness to others, 
which distorts the judgment as well as dries up the lynqia- 
thies. 

But apart from these dangers, and from a purely personal 
point of view, asceticism has its evil side. 

(1) An overemphasis upon self-denial sacrifices unneces- 
sarily the sweetness and richness of life, stunts it, distorts it, 
robs it of its natural fruition. The denial oi any satisfaction 
b cruel except as it b necessary. Purity, carried to a need- 
less extreme, became cehbacy ; the virtue of frugality became 
the vice of a starvation diet, produdng the emaciated and 
weakened saints; the unworldliness which can be in the 
world but not of it was transformed into the morbidly londy 
and futile isolation of the hermits. These are abnormal and 
undesirable perversions of human nature. 

(S) A reaction h«m needless repression is almost inevit- 
able. The attempt radically to alter and repress human 
nature is nearly alwi^ disastrous. Most of the ascetics 
had to pass th^ ds^s in constant struggles agtunst their 
temptations, and many <^ them recurrently lapsed into wild 
orgies of sin, the result of pent-up impulses denied th^r 
natural channels. Morality should be rather directive than 
repressive, using all of our energies for wise and noble ends, 
and overcoming evil with good. A merely negative moralily 
implies the continual dwelling of attention upon aa aitd the 
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coatinual rebellicHi of desire. It keepa the soul in a state of 
mutable equilibrium, and defeats its own ends. 

B. B. Perry, Mond Ecamomy, chop, n, sees, n, m; chap, m. 
Bees. U, m, IT. F. Paulsen, Sytlem ctf Ethiea, bk. m, chap. n. 
S. E. Mazes, EtMe*, chap, x, Xt, Dewey and Tufta, EUties, chap, 
xmi, sees. 1, 2, 4; chap, xrc, sees. 1, 2, 4. Matthew Arnold, 
Cvltun and Anareky, chap. it. H. C. King, Ratiorud Living, pp. 
93-IOe. W. deW. Hyde. Tke Five Great Pkilotopkiet rf lAft. chi^ 
i-iT. RBaahdall, TWyqf Good owl £ptl,bk.n, chap. m. R.D. 
Hicks, State and Epicurean. G. M. Stratton, Ptychology <^ the Ra- 
ligioiu lAfe, chaps, m, it. E. B. Kdt, Tke Freudian With and it* 
Place in Ethict. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SOLimON OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

DuTT, like charity, begins at home; and we need to take 
the motes out of our own eyes before vre can see clearly htm 
to help our fellows. To keep physically well, puie, and pru- 
dent, following wortl^ puiposes and smothering unruly de- 
sires, is our first business; and there would be much less to 
do tor one another if evety coie did his duty by himself. 

But even with our best endeavors we need a helping hand 
now and then, and, indeed, are continuously dependent 
upon the work and kindness of others for all that makes life 
tolerable, or even possible. And the other side to this truth 
is that we are never free from the obligation of doing our 
ivty squarely by those whose welfare is in some degree de- 
pendent upon us. No man can, if he would, live to himself 
alone; life is necessarily and essentially social. Personal and 
social duties are so inextricably interwoven that it is 
impossible except by an artificial abstractioQ to separate 
them. The cultivation of one's own health, for example, is 
a boon to the community; and to care for the community's 
health is to safeguard one's own. Every advance in personal 
purity, culture, or self-control increases the individual's 
value and diminishes his menace to his fellows; while every 
step in social amelioration makes life freer and more com- 
fortable for him. So close-knit is socie^ to-day that au 
indifference to sanitation in Asia or a religious persecution in 
Russia may produce disastrous results to some innocent and 
utterly indifferent individual in Massachusetts or California. 
On the other hand, there is no vice so solitary and so con- 
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cealed that it may not have widespread social results.* 
Society has a vital interest in the personal life of its mem- 
bers, and every member, however self-cont^ned he may be, 
has a vital interest in the general standards of morality. 

For puiposea c^ analysis, however, it is convenient to 
make the distinction between the two aspects of morality, 
the governance of intra-human and of inter-human relations; 
tlie ordering of the single life and the ordering <^ the com- 
munity life. Of the two the latter is even more imperative 
than the former, the arbitration of clashes between individ- 
uals even more difficult than the governing of the iiiq)ul8es 
within a single heart. We tmn, therefore, to consider the 
problems involved in the general conc^tion of aoati 
morality, which we may define as the direction of the action 
of each toward the greatest attainable welfare of all. 

Why should we be altruistic? 

That altruism (action directed toward others' welfare) b 
best for the community as a whde is obvious. In order to 
mwnt^ hb life in the face of the many obstacles that 
thwart and dangers that threaten him, man must present a 
solid front to the universe. AD clashes of interest, friction, 
and civil strife, all withholding of help, means a weakening 
of his united forces, an invitation to disaster. And even 
where life becomes relatively secure and individuaUsm pos- 
sible, the greatest good for the greatest number is attainable 
only by continual cooperation and mutual sacrifice. So 
vital is it to each member of the community that selfishness 
and cruelty in others be repressed, that society cannot 
afford to leave at least the grosser forms of egoism mipun- 

' Cf. George Eliot in Adam Bede: "There ia no sort of wrong deed o( 
irhich > man can bear the puuiihmeut alone. . . . Men's lives are aa 
thoroughly bleoded as the air they breathe; evil spreads as neceesaril; aa 
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iahed. Men must enforce upon one another that mutual 
regard which individuals are constantly tempted to ignore, 
but without which no man's life can find its adequate fulfill- 
ment or security. 

No man, then, can be called moral, can be said to have 
found a comprehensive solution of life, however self- 
controlled and pure he may be, if he is cruel, or even lacking 
in conaderation for others. This ia the most glaring defect 
in both Epicureanism and asceticism; both are fundamen- 
tally selfish. For the proper adjustment of life to its needs 
we must turn rather to Christianity, or to Buddhism, with 
their ideals of service; to the patriotic ideab of the noblest 
Greeks; to Kant, with his "So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in their own person or in that of any other, as an 
end, never as a means («ly"; or to the British utilitarians 
with their "Every one to count for one, and only one." 

The question, however, persistently recurs, Why should 
the individual be altruistic? What does he get out c^ it? 
To this we may reply: — 

(1) The life of service is, in normal cases, a hiqipier life 
in itself than the life that is preoccupied with self. It is 
richer, fuller in potentiahties of joy; it is freer from regrets 
and the eventual emptiness of the self-centered life.' It ia 
saner, less likely to be veered off on some tangent of morbid 
and ultimately disastrous indulgence. 

(2) The altruistic life earns the gratitude and love of 
others, while the selfish life remuns isolated, unloved, with- 
out their stimulus and help. Ingratitude there is, <d course, 
and the returaing of evil for good; on the other hand, the 
selfish man mi^ hope tor undeserved forgiveness and even 

' Cf, Mill, ntiliariaimvi, chap. 2: "When people wbo we tolerabljr 
fortunate in their outward lot do Dot find id life luffideDt eDJoymeDt to 
make it valuable t« them, the cause generally U, caring tor nobody but tbeit> 
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love from his fellows. But in the long run it pays to be good 
to others; bread cast upon the waters does return after many 
days; normaUy unkindness provokes disUke, contempt, o[>eii 
hostility, retaliation, while kindness finds a natural and 
proper reward in return favors, esteem, and affection. No 
man can tell when he will be in need of empathy or of aid; 
it is folly so to Uve as to forfeit our fellows' good will. And 
finally, selfishness carried beyond a certiun point brings the 
penalty not only (A the tmfavorable opinion and private 
retaliations ci others, but of the publicly enforced law. 

"In normal ca8ea,"we have said. And we must add that 
there are cases — though they are less common than we are 
apt to suf^Kise^in which the good of the individual is 
hopeleady at variance with that of the community. If our 
fellows could be counted on for a fair reciprocity of self- 
denial and service, we should not begrudge these necessary 
sacrifices. The sting lies not so much in the loss of personal 
pleasures as in the lack of appreciation and return ; to do our 
part when others are not doing theirs takes, indeed, a touch 
of saintUness. Socrates drinkii^ the hemlock, Jesus dying 
in agony on the cross, Regulus returning to be tortured at 
Carthage, were deliberately sacrifidng th^ personal welfare 
for the good of other men. And in numbeiiess ways a host 
of heroic men and women have practised and are dmly 
practiang unrewarded self-denial in the name of love and 
service, self-denial which by no means always brings a jay 
commensurate with the pain. These are the abnormal cases; 
but the abnormal is, after all, not so very uncommim. And 
for these men and women we must grieve, while we honor 
and admire them and hold them up for imitation. Sodety 
must insist on just such sacrifices when they are necessary 
for the good of the whole, and must so train its youth that 
they will be willing to make them when needful. 
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What 1b the exact meanhig of selfishness and onselflshnms? 
Sel£slmesa is the pursuance of one's own good at the 
expense of others. A mistaken idea, which it is necessary to 
guard againat, is that selfishness must be conscious, delib- 
erate. It is notuncommon for a person accused of selfishness 
to 5^, or think, "This is an unjust accusation; I have not 
had a selfish thought!" But unconscious selfishness is by 
far the commoner sort; millions of essentially good-hearted 
people are guilty of selfish acts through thoughtlessness and 
stf^nant sympathy. Consoous cruelty is rare compared 
with moral insensibility. It cannot be too often rc^peated 
that selfishness is not a way of feding about pe<q>le, it is a 
■we^ of actii^ toward them. To be wholly free from selfish 
conduct necessitates insist into the needs and feelings of 
others as well as a vague good will toward them. The girl 
who allows her mother to drudge that she toaiy have immac- 
ulate clothes, the mother who keeps her son at home when 
he ought to be given the opportunity of a wider life, is 
conscious only of love; but die is really putting her own 
happiness before that of the loved one. The owner of the 
vilest tenement houses is sometimes a generous and benevo- 
lent-minded man, tfae luxuriously rich are often honest and 
glad to confer I&voxa, the political boss is full of the milk of 
human kindness; but the superficial or adventitious altruism 
of such men should not blind us to their fundamental, 
though often entirely unrealized, selfishness. 

A complementary fallacy is that which denies the epithet 
"unselfish" to a man who enjoys helping others. Who has 
not heard the cynical remark, "There's nothing unselfish 
about So-and-So's benevolence — that is his enjoyment in 
life!" Such a comment ignores the fact that the goal of 
moral progress lies precisely at the point where we shall all 
enjoy doing what it is our duty to do. Altruistic impulses 
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are our own impulses, as well as egoistic ones; the distinction 
between them lies not in the pleasure they may give to their 
possessor, or the sacrifice they may demand, but in the 
objective results they tend to attain. Happy is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord I Unselfish action is, 
in the broader sense, all action that is not selfish; in the 
narrower and positive sense, it is all action that tends to the 
welfare of others at the expense of the narrower interests of 
the individual. 

Are altruistic in^nilses always rig^t? 

It would be an easy solution for our problems if we could 
say, "In every case follow the altruistic impulse." But this 
simplification is impossible; the ideal of service is not such 
an Open Sesame to our duty. And this for several reasons :— 

(1) There are frequently clashes between altruistic 
impulses. In fact, almost all moral errors have some unself- 
ish impulse on their side which helps to justify them in the 
eyes of the sinner and his friends. The politician who gets 
the best jobs for his supporters, the legislator who puts 
through a special statute to favor his constituents, the jingo 
who helps push his country into war for its "honor" or 
"gloiy" — these and a host of other wrongdoers are con- 
scious of a genuine altruistic ^ow. TTiey ignore the fact that 
they are doing, on the whole, more harm than good to others, 
because the smaller group that is apparently benefited 
looms larger to the ^e than the more widely distributed and 
less directly affected sufferers. 

All of our most vexing moral problems are those in which 
benefit to some must be weighed agdnst benefit to others. 
Shall a man who is needed by his fanu^ risk his life to save a 
ne'er.^o-well? Shall we insist that people unhappily married 
shall endure their wretchedness and forego the possibility 
of a happier union in order that heedlessness and license may 
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tiot be encouraged in the lives of others? Life is full of such 
two-sided problems; it ia not enough that an act may bring 
good to some, it must be the act that brings most good to 
most. 

(2) An apparently altruistic act, dictated by sympathy, 
and productive of happiness, may not be for the ultimate 
good of the very person made happy. To give everything 
they want to children is inevitably to "spoil" them, as we 
rightly say; to spoil their own happiness in the long run as 
well as their usefulness to others. To condmie another's sin 
and save him the unpleasantness of rebuke or the loBicting 
ot a penalty is often the worst thing that could be doue to 
him. To give alms to a b^gar may mean to assist his moral 
degeneration and in the long run increase his misery. 

(3) Even when sn act superficially egoistic conflicts with 
one that seems altruistic, the greatest good c^ the community 
often dictates the former. There is, as Trumbull used to 
put it, a "duty of refusing to do good." A man who can 
best serve the common good by concentrating his strength 
on that work where his particular abihty or training makea 
him most effective, may be justified in refusing other calls 
upon his energies, however intrinsically worthy. An Edison 
would be doing wrong to spend his afternoons in social 
service, a Burbank has no right to diminish his resources by 
giving a public hbrary. Emerson deserves our commenda- 
tion for refusing to be inveigled into the various causes that 
would have drafted his time and strength. Even to the anti- 
alavery agitation he refused his services, saying, "I have 
quite other slaves to free than those negroes, to wit, impris- 
oned thou^ts far back in the brun of man, which have no 
watchman or lover or defender but me." 

This brings us to the question how far a man may legiti- 
mately Uve a self-contained Ufe. Cert^nly there is a 
measure of truth in Goethe's saying, "No man can produce 
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anjrthiiig important unkas he isolates himBetf"; in Ibam's 
"The most powerful man ia he who is most alone"; and in 
Matthew Arnold's 

"AImm tlie mm rise*, and al<Mie 
Spring die great slieanu." 

A multjplidty of interests distracts the soul and often con- 
fuses our ideals. By keeping free from social burdens some 
men, like Kant, have accomplished tasks of unusual magni- 
tude. 

On the other hand, we can match Goethe's assertion with 
anoth^ of his own: "A talent forms itself in solitude, a 
character in the stream of the world." Isolation tends 
almost inevitably to narrowness, to an abnormal and 
cramped outlook, to willfulness or Pharisaism, and usually 
to loneliness and depression. The only pervasively h^py 
life for man is the life of cooperation and loyalty. We may 
well " withdraw into the silence," take our daily communion 
with God in our closets, or our forty days in the wilderness, 
to win clearer vision and steadier purpose. But solitude 
should, in normal cases, be only an interlude of rest, or a 
quiet maturing for service. The ideal is periiaps expressed 
in Wordsworth's sonnet on Milton: — 

"Hijr Mill woa Hke » star and dwelt apart 

.... And yet tl? heart 

He lowlieat dutiei on henelf did lay." 

The organization of Ufe implies a criticism ot and control 
over altruistic as well as ^oistic impulses. There is nothing 
inherent in the fact of a good being otk^s' good to make it 
necessarily the greatest good in a given situation. The 
ultimate criterion must always be the greatest good of the 
greatest number; but an altruistic as well as an egoistic 
impulse may stand in the way of that end. Our altruistic 
inclinations are often perverted, non-representative, a 
matter of instinctive and irrational sympathy or short- 
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sifted impulse. And so, while one of the great tasks of 
moral education is to make men uuselfi^ that alone is not 
enough; nnselfishnesa must be directed hy reason and tact, 
tendered far-sighted and intelligent. 

Wluit mental and moral obstacles hinder ahmistic actltm? 
Although an altruistic impulse is not necessarily a right 
impulse to follow, there are a great mai^ altruistic duties 
which are clear and summoning; and it is a never ending 
disappointment to the man of aotnal conscience to behold 
the apathy wherewith obvious social duties are regarded. 
It will be worth niule to pause and note the chief mental 
and moral obstacles that prevent a more general devotion 
to aodal betterment. 

(1) The most formidable obstacle, petluqw, is tlie selfish- 
ness of those who are themselves well enough off. Our 
cities, and even, to some extent, our small towns, grow up in 
"quarters"; the rich living in one district and the poor in 
another. This permits the suffering of the latter to go un- 
known or only half-realized by the former. The well-to-do 
have many interests and many pleasant uses for their money ; 
the call of the unfortunate — "Come over and help usi" — 
rings taint and far away in their ears. Or they may excuse 
their callousness by the assertion that the poor are used to 
thdr evil living conditions, do not mind them, and are as 
contented, on the whole, as the rich; complacently ignoring 
tlie fact that bring used to conditions is not the same as 
enjc^ing or profiting by them, and that contentment by no 
means imj^es a useful or desirable life. It is true that the 
needy are often but dimly conscious of their needs; in that 
very fact lies a reason why the favored classes should rouse 
them out of their dullness, save them from the phy»cal and 
moral degeneration into which they so unconsciously and 
helplessly drift. The indifference <d the fortunate comes not 
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eo often from a deliberate hardening of the heart as from a 
lack <^ contact with the needy or imagination to pictm« 
their destituU<m. But blame must rest upon all comfortable 
ntizens who do not bestir themselves to help in social better- 
ment because it is too much trouble or requires a sacrifice 
they are not willing to make. 

(S) Another serious obstacle lies in the dbtrust wHh 
which many people regard any duty which th^ have not 
been accustomed to r^ard as a duty. This may take the 
form of an overdeveloped loyalty, that bows b^ore the 
sacredness of existing institutions and labeb any rcicmn as 
"unconstitutional," a departure from the ways that were 
good enough for our fathers. It may wear the guise of a 
lazy piety that would leave everything with Grod, accepting 
social ills as manifestations of his will, and interference as 
a sort of arrogant presumption! It m^ be a mere mental 
apathy, an inertia of habit, that sees no call for a better 
water-supply or bothersome laws about the purity of miUc. 
Or it may defend itself by pointing out the uncert^nties 
that attend untried ways and warning against the dai^er of 
experimentation. To these warnings we may reply that our 
altruistic zeal must, indeed, be coupled with accurate think- 
ing; unless we have based our proposals on wide observation 
and cautious inference we may find unexpected and baneful 
results in the place of our sanguine expectations. But we 
may [xiint out that it is "nothing venture nothing have"; 
we catmot work out our social salvation without experi- 
menting; and, after all, ways that do not work well can 
readily be discontinued. What is vital b to keep alive an 
intolerance of apathy and contentment, to realize that we 
are hardly more than on the threshold of a rational civili- 
zation, to recognize evils, cherish ideals, and mft^ntftin our 
determination in some way to actualize them, 

(3) A further steady damper upon our altruistic zeal is the 
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diead of raising Uie taxes. Humanitarian movements are 
well enough, but they cost so much ! What is needful is 
to point out that poverty, unemployment, disease, and the 
otJier social ills are also costly; indeed, they cost the public 
in the long run far more than the expenditure necessary for 
their abolition or alleviation. It pays in dollars and cents, 
within a generation or two at least, to make and keep the 
social organism sound. A wise altruism is not merely a mat- 
ter of philanthropy ; it is also a matter of economy ; a means 
of saving individuab from suffering, but at the same time a 
means of safeguarding the public treasury. If the commun- 
ity does not pay for the curing of these evils it will have to 
pay for their results. "It seems to me essentially fallacious 
to look upon such expenditures as indulgences to be allowed 
rather sparingly to such communities as are rich enough to 
afford them. They are literally a husbanding of resources, 
a safeguard against later unprofitable but compulsory 
expenditure, a repair in the social oi^nism which, like the 
repair of a leaky roof, may avert disaster."' The public 
must be educated to see the wisdom of investing heavily in 
long-neglected sodal repairs and reconstruction, which in 
the end will far more than pay for itself in the lowering of 
^(penses for police, courts, prisons, hospitals, asylums, and 
almshouses, in the lowered death-rate, immunity from costly 
disease, and increased working capacity of the people. 

(1) Finally, a hopelessness of accomplishing anything 
often paralyzes our zeal. This sometimes takes the form of 
a more or less honest conviction that poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and other maladjustments are simply the result of 
moral degeneration — of the laziness, extravagance, drink- 
ing, or other wrongdoing of the poor; their suffering is their 
own fault, and they must be left to endure it. Of course 
such factors often — though by no means always — ent^ 
' E. T. Deriue, Miter]) and Hi Ctuua, p. 878. 
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in. One may well sa^, "Who are we of the upper classes to 
throw the first stone?" Under like conditions most of us 
would have become as discouraged or demoralized, yielded 
to the consolation of some vice, or balked at the monotonous 
grind of factory labor. But however that may be, in so far 
83 social evils are due to these faults, the faults must be 
attacked, not accepted as inevitable and incurable. The 
pressure that pushes men into them must be eased, the 
ignorance and foolishness that foster them must be dissi- 
pated by education and moral training. And for all the 
social maladjustments that are not due to vice and sin, other 
remedies must be found. The road to sodal salvation is long 
and beset with many difficulties, but the goal is not hopeless 
of attainment; and every step toward the goal b so much 
gain. Because we cannot now see how to remedy all evils 
must not be a pretext for refusing to lend a hand to move- 
ments that are of proved value. 

How can we reconcQe egoism and altruism? 

Although altruism is usually wise from the individual's 
own standpoint, it does not always seem so. The commonest 
moral clash is between the individual's sftparent good and 
that of others ; the cases in which one man's position, wealth, 
success precludes another's are everyd^ occurrences. 
Must this conflict be eternal? Is there any way of reconcil- 
ing these opposing interests except by an unhappy and 
regrettable sacrifice? Must life be a perpetual compromise, 
a " social contract," a treaty to make reciprocal concessions, 
with every one's real interests at war with every one else's? 
Certmuly the altruistic summons cannot be ignored; we 
cannot all follow our egoistic impulses; in the common dis- 
aster we should be individually involved. And, indeed, the 
altruistic impulses have become so deeply rooted in our 
liatures that, turn away from them as we might, theiy would 
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yet persist in the form of an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
and remorse. The only possible solution of the deadlock Ues 
in the killing-off of the selfish impulses. 

This is not a fantastic dream. We see in the ideal mother, 
father, husband, wife, in the ardent patriot and religious 
devotee, this sloughing-ofi of the egoisUc nature already 
accomplished. Love, and joy in service, are not ahen to us; 
they are as instinctive as self-seeking; the hope of ultimate 
peace lies in the strengthening of these impulses till they so 
dominate us that we no longer care for the selfish and narrow 
aims. We must cultivate the mascuhne aspect of unselfish- 
ness, the loyalty of the Greeks, the impulse to stand by and 
fight for others; and we must cultivate its more feminine 
side, the cariUu of I Corinthians xiii, the love that sufFereth 
long and is kind, the sympathy and tenderness infused into 
a rough and rugged world by Christianity. In this highest 
developed life there will then be no dualism of motive ; at the 
top of the ladder of moral progress individual and social ' 
goods coincide. It is joy to the righteous to do righteousness; 
it is the keenest delight in lite for the lover of men to serve. 

The unselfish impulse has thus a double value; it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive, when the giver has reached the moral level 
where giving is his greatest joy. The development of sym- 
pathy and the spirit of service in modem times gives great 
hope that the time will come when men will universally find 
a rich and satisfying life in w^s which bring no harm but 
only good to others. 

H. Spencer, Data c^ Etktet, ch^s. xi-xiv. H. B. Perry, MonU 
Economy, chap, n, sees, iv, v.; chap, ra., sees, v, vi. F. Paulsen, 
SyaUm of Ethics, bk. ii, chap, i, sec. 6; chap, vi; bk, m, chap, x, 
sec. 1. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap, xvm, sec. e. W. K. 
CliSord, Right and Wrong, On the Sde^Ui/ic Basis qf Morals, in 
Lectures and Essays, vol. n. R. M. McConnell, Didy qf Altruism. 
B. Ruasell, PkUosopkicai Essays, chap, i, sec, v. J. Royce, Prob- 
lem, qf Christianity, vol. i, chs^. m. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

OBJECTIONS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

Hatinq DOW outlined tlie eudBemonistic account of moral- 
ity, we may note certain objections that are commonly 
raised to it, and certain misunderstandings that constantly 
recur. 

Do men always act for pleasure cff to avoid pain? 

Many of the earlier theorists, not content with showing 
that the good consists ultimately in a quality of conscious 
states, asserted that aU of men's actions are actually direded 
toward the attainment of agreeable states of experience or 
avoidance of disagreeable states. There is no act but is 
aimed for pleasure of some sort or away from p^n; men 
differ, then, only in their wisdom in selecting the more 
important pleasures and their skill in attaining what they 
aim for. This assertion, easily refuted, has seemed to some 
opponents of the eudsemonistic account of morality so bound 
up with it as to involve its downfall. 

The classic statement of this erroneous p^chok^, which 
has been the source of much satisfaction to anti-eudstmonis- 
tic philosophers, is to be found in the fourth chapter of 
Mill's UtHitarianiam. "There b in reality nothmg desired 
except happiness. Whatever is desired otherwise than as a 
means to some end beyond itself, and ultimately to happi- 
ness, is desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not desired 
for itself iintil it has become so. . . . Human nature is so 
constituted as to desire nothing which is not either a part of 
happiness or a means to h^piness. ..." A careful reading 
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of Mill shows that he did not mean these statemects without 
qualification. But since they, and similar sweeping asser- 
tions)' have been a stumbling-block to many, we must pause 
to note their inaccuracy, while insisting that th^ are no 
part of a sound utilitarian, or eudeemonistic, theory. 

Far from the desire for happiness being the universal 
motive, it is one of the less conmum springs of conduct. 
Habit, inertia, instinct, ideals drive us this way and that; 
we do a thousand things daily without any thought of hap- 
piness, because our minds are so made that they naturally 
run off into such action. We desire concrete ihinga, without 
reference to their bearing on our happiness. We even go 
directly and consciously counter to our happiness at times, 
dehberately sacrifice it, perhaps for some foolish fancy. The 
idealist in politics expects to get no pleasure out of what his 
associates deem his pigheadedness; but he has seen a vision 
and he keeps true to it. Regulus did not go back to Carthage 
to be tortured to death for the pleasure of it, or to avoid the 
greater pain of an uneasy conscience; he went in spite of 
foreseen pain and the allurement of possible pleasure. When 
a man endures privations for the sake of posthumous fame, 
it is not that he expects to enjoy that fame when it comes, 
or expects others to enjoy it; he is simply so made that he 
cannot resist the sway of that ambition which will bring 
him no good. The pursuit of pleasure b a sophisticated 
impulse which appears in marked degree only in a few self' 
conscious and idle indlviduab. 

William James gave the death-blow to this pleasure- 
seeking psychology. "Important as is the influence of 
pleasures and pains upon our movements, they are far from 

' Cf. Leslie Stephen, jSeien«q/'Eifcic», p. 44; "The love of happineaa must 
express the sole poa^ble motive of Judas Iscariot and of his Master; it must 
explfun the conduct <A Stylites on hia pillar, of Tiberius at CaprtE, of & 
Kempia in his cell, and of Ndaoa ia the cockpit of the Victory. 
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being our only stimuli. YfiQi the mamfestations of instinct 
and emotional expression, for example, they have absolutely 
nothing to do. Who smiles for the pleasure of smiling, or 
frovns for the pleasure of the frown? Who blushes to escape 
the discomfort of not blushingP Or who in anger, grief, or 
fear is actuated to the movements which he makes by the 
pleasures which they yield? In all these cases the movements 
are discharged fata% by the m» a tergo which the stimulus 
exerts upon a nervous system framed to respond in just that 
way. . . . The imjndmx qiudiiy of mental states is an 
attribute behind which we cannot go."^ 

It is not true, then, that love of pleasure and fear of piun 
are the universal motives. It b not true that we inevitably 
act along the line <rf least hedonic reustance, that pdn 
necessarily veers us off and pleasure irreustibly attracts. 
By force of will, by "su^jesUon" or training, we can go 
directly counter to the pull of pleasure. It is true that we 
should not have the instincts and habits and impulses that 
we do were they not in general useful for our existence at 
happiness. But the evolutionary process has been clunuy; 
we are not propaly adjusted; we become the victims of 
idiea fixes; ideas and activities obsess us quite without 
relation to their hedonic value. So pleasure and |»in are not 
usually the impelling force or conscious motive behind con- 
duct. What they are is — the toudistone, the criterion, the 
justification. 

We do not act in wi^s that bring the greatest happiness, 
but we ought to. We do not consciously seek h^piness, 
and we ought not to. We ouf^t to ccottinue to care for 
Vwnga and for idetda; but the thiogs and ideals we care and 
work for ought to be such that throu^ them man's welfaxe 
is advanced. 
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Are pleasures and pains incommensurable? 

An objection commonly raised is that pleasures and puns 
of various sorts are incommensurable; that therefore no 
calculation of relative advantage is possible; and that the 
eudeemonistic criterion for action is thereby made in^racti- 
cable and useless. 

(1) To tJiis we may reply that the estimation of the rela- 
tive worth of different kinds of e]q>erience is, indeed, often 
very difficult. But on ai^ theory the decision as to the right 
is equ^ly complicated and puzzling. The fact that the cri- 
terion is di£Bcult to use is no evidence that it is not the right 
criterion. Which set of consequences wiU be of most 
intrinsic worth, it is sometimes impossible to know. But one 
set is, nevertheless, of more intrinsic worth, and the act that 
secures them is the best act, even though we do not recog- 
nize it as such. There will continue to be many differences 
of judgment as to which of alternative possible experiences 
is the more desirable. But that uncertiunty does not alter 
the fundamental fact that some experiences are intrinsically 
more desirable than others and more deserving of pursuit. 

"A debtor who cannot p^ me offers to compound for his 
debt by making over one of sundry things he possesses — ' 
a diamond ornament, a silver vase, a picture, a carriage. 
Other questions being set aside, I assert it to be my pecuni- 
ary interest to choose the most valuable of these, but I 
cannot say which is the most valuable. Does the proposition 
that it is n^ pecuniary interest to choose the most valuable, 
therefore, become doubtful? Must I not choose as well as I 
can, and if I choose wrongly, must I give up my ground of 
choice? Must I infer that in matters of business I may not 
act on the principle that, other things equal, the more profit- 
able transaction is to be preferred, because, in many cases, I 
cannot say which is the more profitable and have often 
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chosen the less profitable? Because I believe that of many 
dangerous courses I ought to take the least dangerous, do I 
make 'tlie fundamental assumption' that courses can be 
arranged according to a scale of dangerousness, and must I 
abandon my belief if I cannot so arrange them?"' 

(8) If it is practically impossible to calculate the relative 
worth of consequences in many cases, it is yet easy enough 
to do so in the great majority of moral situations. In most 
cases the preponderance of value is clear. That selfishness 
and self-indulgence are not worth while; that abstinence 
from pleasure-givii^ drugs and intoxicating liquors is worth 
the sacrifice; that truth and honesty, the law-abiding spirit, 
the spirit of service, friendliness and courtesy, sanitary 
measures, incorrupUble courts, and a thousand other things 
are worth the effort and cost of acquiring them, is indisput- 
able. It b only in some peculiarly balanced situations that 
we find practical difiiculty in deciding. If morality were 
limited to the cases where we can be suie on which side the 
greater good or lesser evil lies, we should not be shorn of 
much of oiu" present code. 

(3) It would, of course, be impracticable to stop and calcu- 
late at the moment when action is needed. But such con- 
tinual recalculation is unnecessary. Our ancestors, after 
many experiments, have found solutions for all the familiar 
types of sitiution; the residts of their thought are crystal- 
lized for us in the ideals that press upon us from without and 
the voice of conscience that calls to us within. Forces be- 
yond the individual human mind have taken care of these 
things and slowly steered man, with all his passions and 
caprices, toward his own better welfare. It is only in mo- 
ments when we long to understand and justify our ideals, 
or when some unusually baffling problem arises, that we 
need to calculate and weigh relative advantage and dia- 
' H. Spencer, Dttla tf Ethict, chap. ix. 
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advantage. And tliat is what, in such situations, most 
people do. 

Are some pleasures worthier than otiiers? 

Undiscriminating critics have often condemned the 
eudtemonistic criterion on the ground that any sort of 
pleasure is rated equally high on its scale so long as it la 
pleasure. "Pushpin as good as poetry!" seems to some the 
height of sarcasm. Socrates says in the Pkilebus, "Do we 
not say that the intemperate has pleasure, and that the 
temperate has pleasure in his very temperance, and that 
the fool is pleased when he is full of foolish fancies and 
hopes, and that the wise man has pleasure in his wisdom? 
And may not he be justly deemed a fool who says that these 
p^rs of pleasures are respectively alike? " 

Why, however, do we rate the pleasures of temperance 
and wisdom above those of intemperance and folly? Simply 
because of their respective effects. IntrinsicaUy they may 
be equally desirable, or the latter may even be keener 
pleasures — that depends upon the individual circumstances; 
but there is no question about their relative extriTtsic value. 
There b alwi^s "the devil to p^" for intemperance and 
folly; while temperance and wisdom lead to health, love, 
honor, achievement, and many another good. As to push- 
pin — or let us say baseball — versus poetry, it is only 
prejudice that makes us say we rate the latter higher. 
Outdoor games are not only productive of a keener delight 
to most people, they are extrinaically good as well, conduc- 
ing to health, quickness of wit, self-control, and other goods. 
They are, in their time and place, as good as poetry. The 
reason for the greater reverence we feel, or feel we ought to 
feel, for poetry lies in the fact that it takes much more men- 
tal cultivation to acquire the taste for it; tlie love of poetry 
is a sort of patrician distinction. It is also true that poeti7 
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Opens up to its lover a much wider range of enjoyments; it 
opens his eyes to the beauty and significance and pathos in 
the world; it is immensely educative, and inspiring to the 
spiritual life. Ilie love of broadening and inspiring things 
requires cultivation in most of us; so that we praise and 
honor such things and urge people toward them. Fu^pin, 
or baseball, needs no apotheoas. But if we ever devel<^ 
into a race (rf awemic bookworms, we shall have to glorify 
sport and learn to shrug our shoulders at the soft and easy 
enjoyments of poetry. Nothing is more obvious than the 
utihtarian nature of such habitual judgments and attitudes. 

One of the Platonic illustrations, often brought up, is that 
of the hajqiy oyster.' Who would wish, however miserablei 
to exchange places with it! Are there not other things to be 
considered besides happiness? " It is better to be a Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied." 

And why? In the first place, we su^iect that the oysters, 
or even the fool's, range of happiness is very limited. We 
should hesitate to forego such joys as we do have, even if 
sorrow attends them, &t so great a sacrifice. In the second 
place, each of us has a deep-rooted love of his own personal 
memories and ei^tectations; and except in cases of unusual 
depression of spirits few of us would wish to lose our identity 
and become some other person or thing even if we knew that 
other being to be hi^pier. In the third place, a man knows 
he could tiot be happier as an oyster; an oyster's joys (what- 
ever they may be) would not satisfy him ; he has other needs 
and desires. He must find happiness, if at all, in the satis- 
faction of his human cravings. The oyster's life, however 

I FkiMnu, ii. "Is auch b life dibble?" aaks Socrates. Latv (40), be 
kgieea that "a man must be admitted to have real pleasure who u pleased 
with anything or anyhow," butaakaif it is not true that some pleasures ara 
"false." ProlarchuB hita the niul on the head by replying, "No one would 
call pleasures bad because they are 'false,' but ty reawm ^ lome oOur gnat 
inl to wkich tiiey are liable," i.e., becauM of tbor after-effects. 
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satisfactory to the oyster, would leave him restieas and 
bored. If you are a Socrates, you realize similarly that you 
cotUd not^Tuf satisfactioD in the fool's life. You know that 
although you have sorrows the fool wots not of, you also 
have a whole range of joys b^ond his ken; and those joys 
are particularly precious to you. In the fourtli place, the 
very words "oyster" and "fool" beg the question. "Fool" 
means by very definition a sort of person one would not 
choose to be; and the very viaualization of an oyster is 
repellent. Were one to offer as the ^temative a hapiqr 
tion or eagle; or a happy, free-hearted savage such as 
Chateaubriand and Rousseau panted, one suspects that 
not a few suffering men and women would jump at the 
chance. 

It is not really important to decide, however, what any 
one would choose. Our choices are biased and often foolish. 
The actual question is, la the happiness of a fool, or of an 
oyster (if happiness it has) as worthy, as objectively desir- 
able, as that of a wise man? And here again we have to say, 
not extrinncaUy so desirable. The wise man is he who finds 
his happiness in activities that conduce to his ultimate wel- 
fare and that of others. The happiness of fool or oystCT is 
transitory, blind, and fraught with unseen dangers; it is of 
no value to the community in which Xhey live. But ininrut- 
cally, just qua happiness, it is — if it is — as good. What 
makes one form of happiness more worthy than another is 
simply, in the first place, its greater keenness or extent or 
freedom from pain, and in the second place its potentialities 
of future happiness or pain for self and others. 

When Mill wrote, therefore, in his classic treatise, that 
"some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and valuable 
than others," he showed a — for him unusual — failure to 
analyze. Some kinds of jdeasures are more desirable, for the 
reasons summarized above. But pleasttre, in the abstract, 
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pleasantness, agreeableness, intrinsic worth, whatever you 
choose to call it, is itself a quality; there can be more or less 
of it in a concrete experience, that is all. To speak of kinds 
fd pleasure b to mean kinds of experience which have the 
common attribute of pleasantness. In themselves all kinds 
of experience that are equally pleasant are equally worthy; 
there is no meaning to that adjective as apphed to intrinsic 
immediate good. "Worthy" and "unworthy" apply to 
e^)eriences only when we begin to consider their conse> 
quences. 

Is morali^ merely subjective and relative? 

Different people find happiness in different ways; if moral- 
ity is simply the means to happiness, is it not relative to 
their varying desires; is it not a pm^ly subjective matter 
fmd without a fixed objective nature? 

We must discriminate. Morality b not relative to our 
iuclinarions and desires, because those often do not rightly 
represent our own true welfare, still less the general welfare. 
Happiness is desirable whether our impulses are adjusted so 
as to aim for it or oot. Nor is morahty relative to our 
opinions; an act may be wrong though the whole world 
procltum it right. It is a matter not of opinion but of fact 
whether an act is going to bring the greatest attainable 
welfare or not. However biased and short-sighted we may. 
be, the consequences of acts will be what the^ will be. In a 
very real sense, then, morality is objective; it is vahd whether 
we recognize its validity and want it or not. It represents 
our needs more truly than our own wills, and thus has a 
greater authority, just as the rules of dietetics are not a 
matter of appetite or whim, but have a rational authority 
over our caprices. Morahty b not, like imagination, some- 
thing we can shape at will; it is imposed upon us from with- 
out, like sensation. Its devdopment is predetermined by 
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the structure of human nature and its environment; we do 
not invent it, we accept it.' 

But although imposed upon our restive impulses, it is not 
imposed by ttoy alien and arbitraiy will. It is imposed by 
the same cosmos that set our consciousness into relation 
with a given kind of body in a given world. Submission to 
it is simply submission to the laws of our own natures. 
Lasting happiness can be found only in certain w^s; we 
must make the best of it, but it is for oiu* own good that we 
obey. Morality is relative to our orgwuc needs and particu- 
lar environment. It is a function of human nature, varying 
with its variations. A different race of beings on another 
planet might have to have a very radically different code. 
Ours is a distinctively human code, bearing the earmarks of 
our humanity and stamped with the particular nature of our 
earth-life. 

To say this is to admit that morality varies with different 
temperaments and different needs. What is best for one 
person is not necessarily best for another; what is right for 
an early stage of civilization is not always right for a later. 
The patriarchal family was a source of strength in primiUve 
society; to-day it would be a needless tyram^. Life in a 
tropical isle frees man from the necessity of mai^ virtues 
which a more rigorous climate entails. The poet needs to 
hve in a different way from the coal-heaver. Just so far aa 
our individual and racial needs vary — our real needs, not 
our supposed needs and pathological desires (and always 

' a. Cudwortli (pa. 1688), Trtalite, chap, n, sec. 3: "It is bo (sr from 
biaag true that all moral good and evil, just and unjuat, are mere arbitrary 
and factitious things, that are created wholly by will, that (if we would 
speak propeiiy) we must needs say that nothing is morally good or evil, just 
or unjuat, by mere will without nature, because everything is what it is by 
nature, and not by will." 

A good recent discussion bearing upon the question of the relatirity 
of morality will be found in Santayana's Wind* o/ DoetriTtt, pp. ISS-IH. 
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bearinj; in mind the needs of others) — just ao far is what is 
right for one different from iriiat is ri^t for another. T%is 
is no condemnation of endftmonistic moialii?. On the con- 
trary, a clear recognition of this truth would happi^ relax 
the sometimes over-rigid conventions of societ?, its cut-and- 
dried-made-on-one-pattem code, and make it more elastic 
and suitable to individual needs. 

However, we are not so different from one another as we 
are apt to think. The extenuation of sin on the |dea that the 
"artistic temperament" demands this, or a "sensitive 
nature" needs that, is much overdone. Differences in tem- 
perament are superfidal compared with the miles <^ tmder- 
lying strata of plain human nature. "A man's a man for a' 
that," and must submit to the rules for human life. The 
man of "artistic temperam^it" does not know bimsdf well 
enou|^. He feels superficial and transient cravings; he 
ignores his underlying needs, and the fundamental duties 
which, in common with all other men, he owes to his fel- 
lows. 

The standard of morality is absolute and objective, then, 
for each individual, and approximately the same tor all 
human bongs. He is wise who seeks not to mould his life 
according to his longings, but who accepts the rules of the 
game and follows the paths blazed by the seers and doers 
before him. Only those individuals and those nations have 
achieved success that have been willing to learn and follow 
the idesla which life itself imposes, the eternal laws v^iich 
religious men call the will of Grod. 

For critidsms of the account c^ morality here defended: F. 
Paulsen, Sgttem cf Ethica, bk. n, chap. n. J. Marlaneaii, Typea ci 
Ethical Theory, bk. n, ctiaps. i, a. T. H. Green, PiiAegomena to 
Ethica, bk. n, chap, n; bk. m, chaps, i, nr; bk. ir, chaps, m, iv. 
Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, chap. xiv. J. S. Mackenzie, Mantud qf 
£liU«,&ied.,chap.vi. H..BMhdal[, Theory ef Good and Ent,bk,i, 
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disp. m; bk. n, chaps, i, n. W. Fit«, ItOrodtidorj/ Study <if 
Etkia, pt. I. G. E. Moore, Etkia, chap. vn. W. T. Bixby, Th» 
Crini in Moral*. W. R. Soriey, The Etkici qf NaUonaiism. Vi. G. 
Everett, Moral Valvei, chap. v. 

In rebuttal of some of these arguments: J. S. Mill, UttHtaritm- 
ism, chaps, n and it. H. Spencer, Daia r^ Etkkt, chaps, nc, x. 
Leslie Stephen, Science cf Ethict, chap. x. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ALTBRNATTPE THEORIES 

Afteb this suminar; answer to the commoner objectioiis 
to OUT account of morality, we should noUce a few of the 
more persistent^ Tecmrent formulas that seem inconsistent 
with this ecplanation of its fundamental nature. 

Is morality "categorical," beyimd need of jnstificatloti? 

To Kant and his followers, as well as to many less philo- 
sophical minds, the justification of morality by its utility 
has seemed unworthy. Morality is much more ultimate and 
imperious. The pursuit of happiness is not binding; morality 
b. The way to attain happiness is dubious and variable; the 
commandments of morahty are clear-cut and certain. Dif- 
ferent peoj^e find happiness in different activities; the taws 
of morality are universal and changeless. MoraUty, there- 
fore, is prior to the pursuit of happiness; its dictates are 
known by an independent faculty. There is in us all an un- 
analysable and unavoidable "ought"; ours not to reason 
why; ours hut to do — and die, if need be. Morality b not a 
means to employ i/ we wish happiness; in that case its pre- 
cepts would he but hypothetical — ^ you wish happiness, 
do so and so. No, its commands are categorical. The unes- 
capable fact of "oughtness"is the bottom fact upon which 
our ethics must be built. 

To the truth in this manner of speech we must all respond. 
As we have seen, morahty b not purely subjective and rela- 
tive; it carries the authority not of opinion but of fact. The 
right, the best w^, ia unconditionally beat, whether we are 
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wiseenoughtodesireitoTDo. The greatest good u the great- 
est good, however narrow or short-sighted our impulses. 
Kant expresses eloquently the absolute and unescapable 
nature of duty in its perennial opposition to our transitory 
and flickering desires. 

(1) But TCant.is unfair in his picturesque contrast between 
the perplexities attending the pursuit of happiness and the 
certiunty attachable to morality. As a matter of observa- 
tion, moral codes have varied quite as much as man's differ- 
ent ways of finding happiness. Cases of moral perplexity 
are as common as cases of uncertainty with regard to the 
road to happiness; there is no such imiversality and ehange- 
lessness about morality as he assumes. If a certain code 
seems fixed and indubitable to us, it is in large degree 
because we have become accustomed to it and given it our 
allegiance; a wider acquaintance with other codes, contem- 
porary or past, would shake our confidence. Some funda- 
mental rules are unquesUonable — rules against murder, 
rape, etc.; but just as unquestionable is the fact that these 
acts make against human happiness. 

(2) Only a man with an Hebr^c tr^ning and tigoristic 
temper could think of morahty in this awestruck anij 
unquestioning way. More Bohemian people feet no such 
"categorical ought" in their breasts. And if a man feels no 
such "categorical imperative," how can you prove to him 
it is thereP Eant's theory is at bottom mere assertion; if 
because of your training and temperament you respond to 
it, and if you are content not to ana^ze and expl^n the 
existence of this imperious pressure upon your will, you are 
tremendously impressed. Otherwise the whole elaborate 
Kantian system probably seems to you an unreal br^-spun 
structure. 

Kant, though a man of extraordinary mental powers, had 
but a narrow range of experience to base his theories upon* 
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and lived too early to cateli the genetic viewpoint. Hence 
there ia a certain pedantic naivete in his conatructions. No 
man with any modern psychological or historical trainiug 
ought to be content to leave this extraordinary "categorical 
imperative" unexplained. It is quite possible to trace its 
origin and understand its function; there is nothing unique 
or mysterious about it. Why should we bow down to a 
command shot at us out of the air, a conunand irrelevant 
to our actual interests? Children have to do so, and the 
majority of the human race are still children, who may 
properly acquiesce in the ruks of morally mthout clearly 
realizing why. But the reflective man should not be content 
to yield himself to the yoke unless he can see its necessity 
and value. The "ought," the knowledge of what is right, 
antedates the individual's experience of what is best, and so 
seems mysterious and a priori to him; but it does not ante- 
date the racial experience ; it is rather its fruit. The teleology 
of conscience ia very simple, and its genesis and development 
purely natural 

(3) The*'ought" seems more objective than "conscience," 
more impersonal. Just ao does " beauty " seem more imper- 
sonal and objective than our pleasure in contemplating 
nature and art. It is a constant tendem^ ot the mind to 
project its values out of itself; to create "universes of dis- 
course " that seem more stable and real than its own fleeting 
states. All that exists psychologically is a sense of pleasure 
at looking at certun combinations of outer objects; but that 
pleasiue is constantly evoked by that peculiar combination, 
both in our own mind and in others'. So we objectify that 
pleasure and call it the "beauty" of the object. Similarly, 
all that exists psychologically is a certain felt pressure, cer- 
tain emotions and ideas and pushes whose teleology is not 
realized. But we objectify that constantly and pretty 
univesaally felt pressure and think of an impersonal, objeo* 
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tive "ought." All the arta are expressible in "oughts"; and 
if there is a more authoritative and categorical nature to 
moral laws than there is, for example, to the aesthetic laws 
that art-study reveals, it is because sesthetics deals with 
only one aspect of human good and ethics with its totality. 
Indeed, every impulse is, in its initial push, categorical, 
c^ering no reasons, simply pressing upon us with its require- 
ments. Hunger and thirst and sex-desire do not say to us, 
*'H you desire to be happy, eat, drinlc, and gratify yo»ir 
passion"; they call to us with an imperious and immediate 
demand. The demand of the moral law is more insistent and 
more authoritative simply because it represents a far more 
widespread and lasting need. 

(4) Kant's "categorical imperative" is purely formal and 
empty. Vfe ought, we ought — but what? It leads, if to any- 
thing, to a mere emotional reinforcement of our preexisting 
moral conceptions, to that canonizaUon of good will as the 
one and on^ good, which is Kant's own position, but which 
we have found inadequate and misleading. When we come 
to new situations it has no clue to offer. How do we actually 
decide in such cases? By imagining the consequences of acts 
and seeing their relative productiveness of happiness and 
pain. Or else by finding some already decided case under 
which we can put the new instance. We are tempted to an 
act that promises profit, but something checks us. Ought we 
to do this? Gradually it comes over us that this would be 
stealing; and stealing we have already decided, or the race 
has decided for us, b wrong. 

We have to decide tMngs in terms of our welfare, or of 
those already stereotyped decbions which represent the 
half-conscious strivings of past generations for human wel- 
fare. There b no other way ; the conception of an imperious 
impersonal " ought " bearing ruthlessly down upon us gives 
no help whatsoever. 
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A later aad English expression of the feeling that morality 
needs no justification may be fomid in Bradley's Ethical 
Studies.' "To take virtue as a mere means to an ulterior 
end L9 in direct antagonism to the voice of moral conscious- 
ness. That consciousness, when unwarxwd by selfishness and 
not blinded l^ sophistry, is convinced that to ask for the 
Why b simple immorality; to do good for its own sake is 
virtue, to do it for some ulterior end or object ... is never 
virtue. . . . Virtue not only does seem to be, but is, an 
end in itself. . . . Against the base mechanical ^vavvCa, 
which meets us on all sides, with its 'What b the use' of 
goodness, or beauty, or truth, iheie b but one fitting answer 
from the friends of science, or art, or religion and virtuCt 
'We do not know and we do not care.' " 

(1) But morality would then be a mere arbitnuy tyranny; 
if it were of no use, the sacrifices it demands would be sheer 
cruelty. A moral law irrelevant to human interests would 
have no possible authority over us; it would not he a moral, 
i.e., a right, law for us. 

(3) And what criterion should we have to judge what ia 
virtuous? "Virtue for virtue's sake" is equivalent to "the 
best way because it b the best way." But what makes it the 
best way? And how shall we decide what b the best w^? 

(3) We must be blind not to see the use of morahty. even 
if we feet that usefulness degrades it. All moralbts agree 
that virtue does actually lead to happiness. But b that con- 
nection a mere accident? Is it not Ukely that the usefulness 
of virtue has something to do with its origin and existence? 

(4) A real practical value of the motto " Virtue for virtue's 
sake" lies in the implied rejection of virtue for individual 
profit merely. The moralist rightly feels that such proverbs 
a3^"Honesty b the best policy," "Ill-gotten gains do not 
prosper," do not strike deep enou^. Even if ill-gotten g^ 

' Pages Sfl-B7. 
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should prosper, it would be wrong. But it would be wroug 
simply because of the damage to others' welfare, not for any 
transcendental reason. The opponent of the eudeemonistiti 
account of morality nearly always identifies it with a selfish 
pursuit, by each individual, of his own personal happiness. 
But that is, of course, a very narrow and unjustifiable inter- 
pretation of it. 

(5) Another practical value of the motto lies in the 
implied contrast of virtue with expedien<y. Questions of 
es5>ediency are questions of the best means to a given end; 
questions of virtue ask which ends are to be sought. Expe- 
diency asks, **How shall I do this?" Virtue asks, "Shall I 
do this or that? " The counsels of expediency are thus always 
relative to the value of the end, in itself unquestioned; "this 
is the thing to do ^ such and such an end is right to seek." 
The counsels of virtue are absolute — "This is the best thing 
to do." It is rightly felt that in matters of right and wrong 
thereisno"if "about it; you act not with relation to an end 
which may be chosen or rejected, on ulterior grounds. The 
only end to which virtue is the means is — the hving of the 
best life. Virtue is the ultimate expediency. But it is well 
contrasted with all those secondary matters of debate for 
which we reserve the name "expedient'." 

(6) Finally, the motto is practically useful in advising us 
not to rety upon calculation in the concrete emergency, but 
to fall back upon an already adopted code, to love virtue 
as one does the flag, and follow it imquestloningly, as the 
soldier does his general. We must be willing to accept 
guidance and leadership. But every one knows that the 
flag is but a symbol ; that the general's word is authoritative 
because it serves the best interests of the country. And our 
impulsive allegiance to virtue, and love of it, would be a mere 
aSly day-dream and empty sacrifice were it not for its loya'. 
safeguarding of human interests. 
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Slumld we lire ** according to nature," and adjust ourselveB 
to the evolutionaiy process? 

According to the Stoic philosophy, the criterion for con- 
duct was to live "according to nature." "What is meant by 
'ratJonally'P" asks Gpictetus, and answers, "Conformably 
to nature." "Convince me that you acted naturally, and I 
will convince you that everything which takes place accord- 
ing to nature takes place ri^tly.'* * And Marcus Aurelius 
writes, "Do not think any word or action beneath you 
which is in accordance with nature; uid never be misled 
by the apprehension of censure or reproach. ... I will 
march on in the path of natiu« till my legs ^nk under me. 
. . . Philosophy will put you upon notlung but what your 
nature wishes and calls for."* Of this preaching Bishop 
Butler says that it is "a manner of speaking, not loose and 
indetwminate, but clear and distinct, strictly just and true." * 

In modem times this doctrine has taken the form of 
ediOTtation to take our place in the evolutionary process. 
It is thought by some that to grasp the trend of existing 
natural forces b to know the direction of duty. We have 
only to keep in the current, to espouse heartily the "struggle 
for existence" and rejoice in the "survival of the fittest," 
because it is nature's way. In a tecent book by a Harvard 
pnrfeasor we read, " Whatever the order of the universe is, 
that b the moral order. . . . The laws of natural selection 
are maety God's r^ular methods of expressing hb choice 
and approval. The naturally selected are the chosen of 
God .... The whole life of [moral) people will consist in 
an intelligent effort to adjust themselves to the will thus 
expressed." * 

(I) It b ea^ enough to point out, however, that nature b 

> Bk. in, disp. i; bk. i, diap. xi. * Bk. v. * Preface to Semont 
* T. M. Curer, Tha Bdigum WorA Biting, pp. 84-80. 
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anytluiig but » safe model for man to foUow. "In ao'bese 
truth, nearly all the things which men are hanged or im- 
prisoned for doing to one anothw, are nature's everyday 
performances. , . . Nature impales men, breaks them as if 
on the wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, 
cruahes them with stones lilce the first Christian martyr, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations."* The 
evolutionary process b cruel and mertnless; multitudes per> 
ish tor every one that survives, and the survivor is not ths 
most deserving, but the strongest or swiftest or cleveresL 
Why should we imitate such ruthless waysP Nature is to be 
not followed but improved upon. Not only morality, but 
most of man's activity, consists in makii^ nature over to 
suit his needs. "If nature and man are both the works of a 
Being of perfect goodness, that Being intended nature as 
a scheme to be amended, not imitated, by man." * 

(2) Not only is there no reason why we should "follow 
nature," but the result of so doing would be anything but 
what we agree is moral. Hardly a sin is committed but was 
"natural" to the sinner. It is "natural" to lose our tem- 
pers; to be vain, selfish, greedy, lustful. Nothing could be 
practically more pernicious than the idea that an impulse 
is ri^t because it is natural; that is, because it is <x>mmon 
to most men. "Following nature" naturally means follow- 
ing OUT inclinations; nothing is more disastrous. Virtue 
necessitates self-denial, effort, living by ideals, which are 
late and artificial products. It is actually true, in its meta- 
phorical way, that we need to be bom again, to be turned 
about, converted, saved from ourselves. The "natural" 
man is the "carnal" man; the "spiritual" man, while poten- 
tial in us all, needs to be fostered and stimulated by every 

I J. S. Mill, Three Euayi on Seligvm: "Nftture," p. S3. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 
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possible means if life is to be serene and full and beautiful. 
The difference between the "natural" man and the moral 
man ia the difference between the untrained child, cspricioua, 
the victim of a thousand whims and longings, and the man 
of formed character whom we respect and trust. Morahty 
b, of course, in a sense, natural too — eveiything that 
exists is natural; but in the sense in which the word has a 
specific meaning, it is Qatiy opposed to tliat making-over, 
that readjustment of our impulses, which is the very 
differentia of morality. There is, indeed, a eulogistic sense 
of the word "natural"; to Rousseau the "return to nature" 
meant the abandonment of needless artificiality and silly 
convention. But except in this sense, what is "natural" has 
no particular merit. The great achievements of man have 
consisted not in following natural, primitive instincts, but 
in controlling and disciplining those instincts. 

If we were to imitate nature in making the survival of 
the fittest our aim, we should return to the barbaric ruthless- 
ness of ancient Sparta or Rome, exposing infants, killing the 
feeble and insane, and becoming just such cold-blooded 
pursuers of efficiency as Nietzsche admires. That such 
pitOess competition is moral, or desirable, no one but a few 
cranks would on examination maintain. "Let us und^ 
stand once for all," says Huxley, " that the ethical progress oS 
society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it." ' 

(8) This cosmic defiance of Huxley's commands our 
approval; if morality interferes with the evolutionary 
process, let it interfere; the sooner an immoral process is 
stopped the better. But, after all, Huxley unnecessarily 
limits the meaning of the idirase "the cosmic process," 
applying it only to that stage which antedates the develop- 
ment of morality. That development, however, is itself a 
' EwltUion and Elhici, Utle euaf. 
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part of the cosmic process; natural selection, idiich in its 
earlier stages selects merely the strong and swift and clever, 
in its later stages selects also the moral races and individuals. 
So that to follow out the evolutionary process is, for man, 
after all, to follow morality as well as to cultivate speed 
and strength and wit. 

There is, indeed, a danger to the race from the develop- 
ment of the tenderer side of morality, in the care for the 
feeble and degenerate whiidt permits them to live and pro- 
duce offspring, instead of being ruthlessly exterminated, as 
in ruder days. But this danger can, and will, be met by 
measures which, while permitting life and, so far as possible, 
happiness, to these unfortunates, will prevent them from 
having children. Except tor this removable danger, the 
development of sympathy and tenderness by no means 
involves a lessening of virihty, but is rather its necessary 
complement and check. 

Ib self-development or self-realization tbe ultimate end? 

It is no justification of morality to say that it is "in har- 
mony with nature." Is it an adequate justification to say 
that morality is what makes for self-development or self- 
realization? A number of classic and contemporary moral- 
bts, fighting shy of the acknowledgment of happiness as the 
ultimate end, have rested content with such expressions. 
Darwin wrote, "The term 'general good' may be defined 
as the rearing of the greatest number of individuals in full 
vigor and health, with all their faculties perfect, under the 
conditions to which they are subjected." ' Paulsen writes, 
"The value of virtue consbts in its favorable effects upon 
the development of life. . . . The value of life consbts in 
the normal performance of all functions, or in the exercise 
of capacities and virtues. ... A perfect human life b an 
' Detcettt 0} Man, chap. iv. 
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end in itself. . . . The standard is what has been called the 
normal type, or the idea, of human life." ' 

(I) Such a point of view gives opportunity far stimulating 
words. But it gives no guidance. Observation can teach us, 
slowly, what conduct makes for happiness; but what con- 
duct makes for "self -development"? The fact is, the culti- 
vation of any impulse will develop us in its direction and 
preclude our development in other directions; along which 
path shall we let ourselves develop? Every choice involves 
rqection; infinite posnbilities diverge before us; which 
among the D^rriad impulses that call upon us shall we fol- 
low? While still young and plastic, we m^ develop oui^ 
selves into poets or philosophers or lawyers or business men. 
In which of these ways ^iallwe"realize" ourselves?* It ia 
evident that we need some deeper ground of choice. May it 
not even be better drastically to choke our natures, better 
to get a new nature than to realize the old? Surely there 
are perverted natures, which ought not to be developed. In 
the name of happiness we can de<nde on development or 
non-development, as the need may be. But the idea! of 
"self-development" gives ua no criterion. It is too sweep- 
ing, too indiscriminate. 

(ft) Again, we may ask why we should develop ourselves. 
Ttas ideal ts in need of justification to the intellect. The 

> Syttem t^ Ethiei, blc n, dup. n. 

■ CF. WtUiam James, Ptifchalogtl, vol- 1, p. 909: "I am often caatcootei 
by tbe neoeasitf of standing bf one ot my empirical adves and rdiuquuhiiig 
the Mat. Not thftt I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat and 
well dreaaed, and a great athlete, and make a million a year, be a wit. a 
bon-vivanl, and a Isdy-kUIer, as well as a philoaopher ; a, philanthnqnst, 
■tateamon, warrior, and African explorer, as well as a ' tone-poet ' and saint. 
But the thing is simply impossible. The millionaire's work would run 
counter to the saint's; the bon-vivatU and the philanthropist would trip eaeh 
other up; tlie philosopher and the lady-killo' could not weU keep house &i 
the same tenement of clay. Such different characters may OMtoeivably at 
the outset of life be alike possible to a man. But to malc« any one of then 
actual, the rest must more or less be suppressed." 
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word "development" has a eulogistic connotation in oat 
ears; but to rely upon that b to beg the question. Strictly, 
it means only the actuahzing of potentiality, which may be 
potentiality for evil as well as for good. Concretely, if de- 
veloping our natures led to pain and sorrow we should do 
well to resist such development. The plausibility of the 
formula lies in the fact that the development of one's self 
along any line is normally pleasant and normally conduces 
to ultimate happiness. The idea of it attracts us, and it is 
well that it should; it is intrinsically and extrinsically good. 
But it is the fact of possessing that intrinsic and extrinsic 
goodness that makes it a legitimate ideal. In sum, it is good 
to develop one's powers only because and in so far as such 
development makes for happiness or is itself an aspect of hap> 
piness. For happiness is the only sort of thing that is in itself 
intrinsically and obviously desirable, without need of proof. 
(3) Practically, this ideal tends to selfishness; it does not 
point to the fact that the best development of self hes in 
service. The ideal is capable of this interpretation, but its 
emphasis is in the wrong direction. It is essentially a pagan 
conception, and practically inferior to the Christian ideal 
of service. Service cannot be the ultimate ideal, any more 
than the Chinese in the story could support themselves by 
taking in one another's washing; and it needs to be justified, 
like self-development, by the happiness it brings. But for a 
working conception it is far better. Self-realization has never 
been the aim of the saints and heroes. Imagine a patriot 
dying for his country's freedom, or a mother giving years of 
sacrificing toil for her child, on the ground of self-develop- 
ment.' The patriot m^ feel that through Us sacrifice and 
that of his comrades his countrymen will be freer or more 
united or rid of some curse — i.e., ultimately, happier. The 
mother thinks consciously of the happiness of the child she 
serves. But except for the young man or woman preparing 
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fOT life, who may properly be for the time self-centered, self- 
development makes but a sorry ideal. We may admire a 
Goethe who cares primarily for the development and per- 
fection of his own powers — if he Is handsome and clever 
and of a winning personality. But the men we really love 
and reverence are those who forget themselves and prefer 
to go, if necessary, with their artbtic sense undeveloped or 
their scientific sense untrained, so they may bring help and 
peace to thor fellows.' Goethe, with all his genius, en<:ycIo- 
peedic knowledge, and universality of experience, his wit and 
enei^ and power of expression, stands on a lower moral 
level than Buddha, St. Francis, Christ. 

(4) Finally, the theory, if taken strictiy, is immoral. To 
set up self-realization as the criterion is to say that the setf- 
realizing act is to be chosen even if it shovld -produce less than 
the greatest attainable total good. That such cases do not occur, 
no one can prove; in fact, observation tends to the belief 
that they do. This criterion is, then, not only practically 
but theoretically selfish. 

Perfection of dharacter should be our um, yes. But per- 
fection of character b not to be found in a mere indiscrimi- 
nate cultivation of whatever faculties we may have. It 
means the superposition of a severe discipline upon our 
faculties, a purification of the will, directed by more ulti* 
mate considerations. 

Is die source of duty the will of God? 

"Obedience to the will of God" describes the highest 
morality, as does the phrase "perfection of character." But is 

' CI. a recent atory-writer, Nalbro Bartley, in Ain^ee't (a mounbun- 
vhite ia speaking) : " I reckon the best way to get on in this world is to leam 
juat enough to make you-aJI always want to know more — but to be M 
busy uaiu' what y«u-{Jl has learned that there ain't no time to kam th« 
reatl" 
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it, ai^ more than that, the vlHTnaie justification at morahi?? 
Is the will of God the source of morahty? An adequate dis- 
cussion of this question would involve a philosophy of 
religion, but a few considerations may be useful, and it is 
hoped, not misleading. 

(1) How can we know what is the will of God except by 
considering what makes for hiunan welfare? Our Bible is 
but one of a number of holy books which are held to be a 
revelation of God's will. Even if we grant the superior 
authority of the Hebrew-Christian Bible, can we rely on its 
teachings imphcitlyp How do we know that it is a revela- 
tion of God except by our experience of the beneficence of its 
teaching? As a matter of fact, there is wide disagreement, 
among those who accept the Bible as authoritative, over its 
real teachings. A text is available for every variety of belief. 
Christians usually empha^ze those texts that make for what 
they hold true, and slur over others. " Look not on the wine 
when it is red" is preached in every Sunday School, while 
"Take a tittle wine for thy stomach's sake" is seldom 
quoted save by brewers. The Bible, the work of a hundred 
hands during a span of a thousand years, represents a great 
variety of views. It is certainly an inspired book if there 
ever was one; so much inspiration could not have come from 
it if none had gone into it. But to extract a satisfactory 
ethical code from it is possible only by a process of judicious 
selection and ingenious inference. The Mosuc code is held 
by Christians to be now abrogated; the recorded teachings 
of Christ are fragmentary and touch only a few fundamental 
matters. How, for example, shall we ascertain from the 
Bible the will of God with respect to the trust problem, op 
currency reform, or penal legislation? Times have changed, 
our problems are no longer those of the an<nent Jews; a 
hundred delicate questions arise to which no answers csa 
be found in Scripture. 
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(2) Suppose the will of God to be clear^ and unquestion- 
ably known, wliy should we obey it? Because He is stronger, 
and can reward or punish? If that is the reason, the free- 
hearted man would defy Him. Mi^t does not make right. 
If God were to command us to sin, it would not be right to 
obey Him. On the contrary, we should sympathize with 
Mill in his outburst: "Whatever power such a being msy 
have over me, there is one thing whidL he shall not do: be 
shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no being 
good, who b not what I meaia when I apply that epithet to 
my fellow creatures; and if such a being can sentence me 
to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go." ' 

It is clear that God is to be obeyed only because He b 
good and hb will right. Not the exbtence of a will, but ita 
goodness makes it authoritative. But how do we know that 
it b good unless we have some dewier criterion to judge it 
byp How do we know that God b not an arbitrary tyrant? 
The answer must be that we judge the Christian teachings 
to be a revelation of God because we know on other grounds 
what we mean by "right" and "good," and see that these 
teachings fit that conception. If the teachings were coarse 
and low, no prodigies or miracles would suffice to attest 
them as God-^ven; it would be superstition to obey them. 
Experience alone can be judge ; the experience of the benefi- 
cence of the Christian ideal. The Wi? of Life that Christ 
taught verifies itself when tried; that it b the supreme ideal 
for man is proved by the transfiguration of life it effects. 
Christ and the Bible deserve our allegiance because they 
are worthy of it; from them we can learn the secrets of man's 
true welfare. 

Morahty b, indeed, older than religion. It develops to a 
certain point, and in some cases very highly, without the 
concept of God. It has an obvious human function and 

I An Examnation qf Sir William UanitlotCt PhUotof^, isbap, n. 
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value and needs no supematural [nop. Beli^on is not the 
root of morality, but its flower and consummation. The 
finest ideiJs, the loftiest heights of morality, merge into 
religion; but even these spiritual ideals have their ultimate 
root in the common soil of human welbre, and are rational 
ideals becatise they minister to human need. 

For the "cat«gOTical" theory of morality, see Kant's Theory 
rf Etlaa, tr. Abbott; F. H. Bradley. EtMcal SlvdUi; F. Paulsen, Syi- 
fern <4 Ethiea, bk. n, chap, v, sees. S and 4 ; Dewey and Tufts, Eihiet, 
chap. XVI, sec. 2; H. Spencer, Data qf E^ttea, chap, m, sees. 12, IS. 
W. Fite, Mrodvctory Study (^ £(ftuv, chap. x. H. Bashdall, 
Theory c^ Qood and EvU, bk. i, chap. v. 

For tite "according to nature" theory, see Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, ptuiivi; Rousseau, Ditoourae on Science and Art, 
etc.; J. S. Mill, "Nature," in TArw&wiyff on BrftjfMm;T.H. Huxley, 
Ewltdum and Ethict. T. N, Carver, The Rdigkrn Worth Hamng. 

For the " self-realisation" theory, see T. H. Green, ProUffomena 
to Etkiea; F. Paulsen, op. cit., esp. bk. n, chap, u, sees. fl-8j H. W. 
Wright, Sdf-ReaUxation; J. S. Mackenzie, Mamial f^ Etbiet, 2d ed., 
diaps. VI and vn. W. File, op. cii., chap. xi. 

For theological ethics, see any of the older theok^cal books. 
A brief commeDt may be found in H. Spencer's D<da rf EthteSt 
chap. IV, sec. 18. Bruce, Ethics cf the Old Tettameni, cbap. i. H. 
ESSding, PhUtMophy rf Rdigion. p. 328/. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE WORTH OF MOBAUTY 

Befokb proceeding to a more concrete unfolding of the 
difficulties and problems of morality, it will be well to formu- 
late our tJiecsy in terms of modem biology, and then, finally, 
to answer tliose modem critics who reject not merely the 
lational eiplanation of morality but morality itself. 

HoraUQr as the organization of htunan interests. 

The worth <d morality is most commonly defended to-day, 
in biological terms, by describing it as a synthesis of human 
interests ; it is valuable because it is what we really want and 
need. It does, indeed, forbid the carrying-out of any impulse 
which Haulers impossible greater goods; it flatly opposes 
that unrestrained satisfying c^ a part of our natures which 
we caU self-indulgence, or of one nature at the expense of 
others idiich we call selfishness. But it stifles desire only 
for a greater ultimate good; it rejects that needless repression 
of a part of the self which we call asceticism, and an undue 
subordination of self to others. It is, then, the organizing or 
harmoni^ng principle, subordinating the interests of each 
aspect of the self, and of the many conflicting selves, to the 
total welfare of the individual and of the community. As 
Plato pointed out,* morality is not a new interest, but the 

> RcTiuUm, bki.i-Tv;e.g. (4M);"IaiH>t the creation of ri^teoiunesB the 
eKAtioD of a natural order aod govenuiieiit of one anotlieT in the parts of 
the soul, and the creation of uDrighteousaesa the opposite?" and (S58)t"Ii 
not unrighteouanesa equally guiddal when existing in an individual [as it is 
when it edrts in the State], rendering him incapable of actkm because fa* 
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tepreaentatiTe of all oihex intereata, tlie consensus of 
interest. Such a definition, we must admit, happily describes 
morality, showing us that if we would find its leading we 
must know ourselves; we must examine oui actual existing 
needs and consider how best to attidn them. The direction 
of morality is that of a carefully pruned and weeded human 
nature. But there are certain dangers inherent in this form 
of definition which we must note: — 

(1) We must not be satisfied with the ssmthesis of con- 
sciously felt desires. Many ot our dewiest needs fail to 
come to the surface and embody themselves in impulses; 
we do not know or seek what is really best for ourselves. 
There are possibiUties of harmony and peace upon low leveb. 
We must be pricked into desire for new forms of life and not 
allowed to stagnate in a condition which, however well 
organized and contented, is lacking in the richness and joy 
we might att^n. We must include in the "interests" to be 
organized all our dumb and unrealized needs, all potential 
and latent impulses, as well as our articulate desires. 

(2) On the other hand, there are perverse and pathological 
impulses which are deserving of no regard and must be 
simply cast aside in the organizing process, because th^ 
lead only to unhappiness. There is a difference between the 
desirable and the desired; moraUl? is not merely an organ- 
izing but a corrective force, bringing sometimes not peace 
but a sword. A truer figure would be to represent it as a 

is not at mtit; with Himself , making Mmanenem]' taIiiiaself?"iHid(MS)i 
"The righteoiu man does not permit the aeveral elements irithin him to 
meddle witli one another, or any of them to do the work of others; but be 
■ets in order his own imier life, and is his own master, and at peace with 
himself; and when . . . he is no longer many, but has become one entir^ 
temperate and perfectly adjusted nature, tlien he will . . . think and call 
right and good action that which preserves and ccOpeiBim with this condi- 
tion." (In quoting Plato I have used Jowett's translation, with an occa- 
nonal substitution; as, above, in the use at ""ght'^imii" uid "ri^**. 
instead d "justice" and "just.") 
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gardener, tenderly nurturing some flowers and ruthlesslj' 
pruning or weeding out others, that the garden may be the 
most beautiful place. 

(3) Moreover, this definition, while an excellent descrip- 
tion of what morality in general is, is not a justificaiion of 
morahty, does not point to its ultimate rouon d'Hre. To all 
this organizing activity we might say. Cm bono, toe what 
good? Why should we organize our interests; why not deny 
them like the ascetics? The mere existence of pushes, in this 
direction and that, affords no material for moral judgment; 
a harmonizing of them would make a mathematical result- 
ant, but it would be of no superior worth. If there were no 
pleasure and pdn in life, it would not moMer in the least 
whether the various life-forces were organized or not. In 
such a colorless world a unison of human impulses would 
be as morally indifferent as the convergence of tributary 
rivers or the formation of an organized solar system. It is 
only, as we long ago pointed out,* when cons<nousness 
differentiates into its plus and minus values, pleasure and 
pain, that a reason arises why any forces in the cosmos 
should be thwarted or allowed free ph^. With the emer- 
gence of those values, however, everything that affects them 
becomes ugnificant. If the complete transformation of our 
interests would make human life brighter, fuller of plus 
values, such a radical alteration, rather than a harmoniza- 
lion, would be our ideal. As it is, desire points normally 
toward the really desirable; the direction of human welfare 
lies, in general, along the line of oiu- organic needs, of the 
avoidance of clashes, of the mutual subordination and 
cooperation of natural impulses. The principle of reason, 
of intelligence, is necessary in morality to find this way of 
cooperation, this ultimate drift of need; hut without the 
potenUahty erf h^[^ines3 chaos would be as good as 

' Ct. anfc, p. 74Jf. 
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order, both within the individual soul and within the social 
group.* 

Do moial acts always biing hqipiness somewlieie? 

The ultimate justification of morality, the value of syntlie- 
sizing our interests, lies in the happiness men tl)^«by 
attain. But there is one fundamental doubt that ever and 
anon recurs — the doubt whether, after all, actions that we 
agree in calling virtuous always bring happiness. If not. 
cither our definition of morality, or our universal judgment 
as to what is moral, would seem to be in error. Perhaps 
morality is, after all, off the track, and to be discarded. 

(1) We must first lay aside cases of perverted conscience, 
acta which are "subjectively moral," or conscientious, but 
not objectively best. These cases we have abready glanced 
at; they need be no stumbling-block. 

(2) We must remember that the types of conduct which 
we have glorified by the concepts "virtue," "duty," etc., 
are those which tend to produce happiness. We have to 
frame our judgments and pigeonhole acts according to their 
normal results. But it happens not infrequently that acci- 
dents upset these natural tendencies. For these unforesee- 
able eventualities the actor is not responsible; if \m act was 
the best that could have been planned, m consideration of 
all known factors, it remans the ideal for future cases, it 
still retains the halo of "virtue" which must attract others 
to it. Good acts may lead, by unexpected chance, to evil 
consequences; bad acts may result, by some accident, in 
good. But to the interfering factor belongs the credit or 
blame; the act that would normally have led to good or to 

' FUto realked this, uid in tlie PkUebtu pdnta out that we cannot com- 
pletely describe morality dtlier in tenos of pleasure-pain or in tenns of 
letuoa (or wisdom), the organizing principle. Both aspects of morality are 
ioqiortaat. Ct., along this line, H. G. Lord, The Abute oj Ahstradiim in 
EOtici, in the James meiuorial volume. 
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evil remains ri^t or wrong. To rescue a drowning man is 
right, for such action normally tends to human welfare; if 
the rescued man turns out a great criminal, or escapes this 
death to suffer a vorse, the act of rescuing the drowning 
renuuns a desirable and therefore moral act. On the other 
hand, if one man slanders another, with the result that the 
ktter, refuting the slander, thereby atttuns prominence and 
position, the act of slander, normally harmful, remains an 
immoral act. 

It ia a failure to recognize this necessarily general charac- 
ter of our moral judgments that r^ses the problem of Job. 
The ancient IsraeHtes saw clear^ that righteousness was 
the road to happiness;* and when a righteous man like Job 
fell into misfortune, they accused him of secret sin. Job is 
consdous of his innocence, of having done his part aright, 
and cannot understand how he has come to such an evil 
pass. It would have brought him no material alleviation, 
but it might have saved him some mental chafing, to recog* 
nize that morality is simpty doing our part. When we have 
done our best we are still at the men? ot fortune. Happi- 
ness, as Aristotie pointed out, is the result of two cooperat- 
ing factors, morality and good fortune.' If ^ther is lacking, 
evil will ensue. If all men were perfectly virtuous, we should 
still be at the mercy of flood and lightning, poistmous snakes, 
icebei^ and fog at sea, a thousand forms of accident and 
disease, old age and death. The millennium will not bring 
pure happiness to man; he is too feeble a creature in the 
presence of forces with which he cannot cope. Morality is 

> Cf. tor exEunple, "Righteoiuness tendeth to lite; he that pnrsuetb evil 
puraueth it to his own death." "Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord, 
that iralketh in his wajs. Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be irell with 
thee." 

' Niehomacheim Etkiea, bk. i, several places: e.g., in chap, vn, "To con- 
stitute hairiness there must be, as we have sud, complete virtue aad fit 
ertenud conditions." 
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fast — the beat man can do; and it is not to be blamed for 
the twists of fate that make futile its efforts. 

(3) Are there not, howeva, cases where conduct whidi 
we agree is right is not even likely to bring the greatest 
happiness attainable; where not only immediate but lft«*i"g 
happiness is to be deliberately sacrificed in the name oS 
morality? Suppose, for example, a politician v^o becomes 
convinced of the eviU of the liquor trade ruins his career in 
a h(q>ele3S fi^t agiunst the saloons. He loses his t^ce, bis 
income, his honor in the sight of hia associates; he brings 
suffering upon his innoc^it wife and children; and all for 
no good, since his fight is futile and ineffective. Surely bbj 
one could foresee that such action would make only for 
unhappiness, or for no happiness commensurable with the 
sacrifice. Yet if we agree with his premise, that the hquor 
trade is a curse to humanity, we deem his conduct not only 
conscientious but objectively noble and right. How can we 
justify that judgment? 

In the first place, we cannot be sure, befonOiand, that 
such a fight will not be successful. Forlorn hopes sometimes 
win. We must encourage men to venture, to take chances; 
only so can the great evils that ride mankind be banished. 
If there is a fighting chance of accomplishing a great good 
it is contemptible not to try; socnety must mmntain a code 
that leads at times to quixotic acts. 

In the second place, the fif^t, even if in itself hopeless, is 
sure to have valuable indirect results. It arouses others to 
the need; it stimulates in others the willingness to sacrifice 
self-interest and work for the general good. Eveay such 
honorable defeat has its share in the final victory. The 
subtle benefits that result from such moral gallantry are not 
evident on the surface, but th^ are there. No push for the 
right is wholly wasted. It pays mankind to let its heroes 
lavish their lives in apparently ineffective struggles; thiou^ 
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their example the apathetic masses are stirred and moved a 
little brther toward their goal. 

In gmeral. we may say that the belief that virtue is not 
the right road to happiness betrays inexperience and imma- 
turi^ of judgm^it. A moderate d^ree of morality saves 
man from many pitfalls into which his uniestr^ned impulses 
would lead him. llie hi|^est lereb of morality bring a 
degree of hat^iness unknown to the "natural man." Who 
are the happiest people in the world? The saints; those «4io 
are inwardly at peace, who play their part with absolute 
Ic^vlty. Etoi the irremediable misfortimes of life do not 
affect them as they do the world^ man; they have "learned 
the luxury of doing good." Of morality a recent writer s^rs, 
"Its distribution of felitnty is ideally just. To him vho is 
most unselfish, who sinks most thoroughly his own interests 
-4n those of the race of which he is a unit, it awards the most 
complete beatitude." '■ To him who complains that he is 
moral but not hapi^, the answer is, Be more moral! Ahi^ 
Plough morality, a complete enough consecration, will lead, 
in all but very abnormal cases, to happiness in the individual 
life, as well as make its due contribution to the happiness 
of others. 

Is there anything better than moialily? 

It is this ]ack of vision, this immature skepticism as to 
the service of morality to human welfare, that has fired a 
fiame of revolt in certmn minds, a revcAt not merely against 
inddental defects and outworn conceptions of morality, 
but agunst morality vberhaupt. The declamations of these 
Promethean rebds make it clear, however, that their protest 
is but the old fault of condemning a necessary institution 
altogether tor its imperfections or its abuses. Morality has 
been blended with superstition and tyranny, has been often 
' J. H. Lev;, at London, in a tiutenl (HatioiL 
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Mmd, perverted, narrow, checkiiig noble impulses and diok- 
ing the rich and h^py development of life. But it is one 
thing to amugn these accidents and corruptions of morality; 
H is quite another to discard the whole system of guidance 
c^ which they are but the excrescences and mistakes. This 
luuriHng is, of course, also in large part a thirst for novelty, 
a love of paradox, of practi^ng ingenuity in maln'ng the 
better appear the worse; it is in part a volcanic eruption of 
suppressed longings and a protest against the inadequacy of 
our presoit code to provide oj^xtrtunity and happiness for 
the masses. TTie motives vary with the individual rebels. 

It must 8u£Sce, however, from among the mai^ leaders of 
tliis revolt, to quote that clever hut unbalanced German 
iconoclast, Nietzsche, laical of his doctrine is the follow- 
ing:* "Never until now was there the least doubt or hesit&> 
tkm to set down the 'good' man as of hi^er value than the 
'evil' man — of lugher value in the sense of furtherance, 
utility, prosperity, as regards man in general (the future of 
man included). What if the reverse were true? What if in 
the 'good* one also a symptom of dedine were contained, 
and a dai^er, a seduction, a poison, a narcotic by which the 
^lesenAtrngiA^ve at the expense qf the future f Perhaps more 
comfortably, less dangerous^, but also in humbler style — 
more meanly? So that just morality were to blame, if a 
Mgheet migkHTteea and splendor of tjrpe of man — possible 
in itself — were never attuned? And that, therefore, 
morality itself would be the danger of dangers? " 

The point tA this tirade is that morality puts a wet 
blanket over human powers; it is a bourgeois ideal, saving 
men, indeed, from pun, but also robbing life of its pictur- 
esqueness and glory. Mai^ people frankly prefer " interest- 
ing" to "good" people; Nietzsche generalizes this feeling. 
Morality is to him uninteresting, dull, a code for slaves, for 
> Oaualogg qf Moralt (cd. Alex. TiUe), Fmewoid, p. B. 
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goody-goodies and moll;-«oddIes. Give him the clash ot 
combat, ibe tang of cruelty and lust, the tingle of unre- 
strained power. Every man for himself then, and the Devil 
take tlie hindmost. 

Shocked as we are by this brutal platform, there is some- 
thing in it that appeals to the red blood and adventurous 
spirit in us; after all, we are not far removed &om the sav- 
age, and the thought of a psalm-singing, teardrinking, tamely 
good world is aUiorrent to the marrow of us. Stevenson, 
with his deli^tfu% iiresponable audacity, sighs for an 
occasional "furlough from the moral law"; and there are 
times tta most of us when it seems as if we should choke and 
smother under the everiasting "Thou shalt not!" But the 
daring rebel, the defiant Titan, comes a«epiiig back to the 
shelter of morality with a headache or something worse, 
and discovers that his Promethean boldness was but childish 
petulance; that it is futile and fotdish to try to escape the 
inexorable laws of human life. 

There are, in fact, two adequate answers that can be made 
to the despiser of morality : — 

(1) Dull or not, repressive or not, morality is absolutely 
necessary. It is better than the pain, the insecurity, the 
relapse into barbarism, that imnunality implies. Our vbaie 
civilization, everything that makes human life better than 
that of the beasts of prey, would collapse without its foimda- 
tion of mora] obedience. The r£|^me of almhing individual- 
ism would kill off many of the wealrer who are predous to 
humanity — a Homer (if he was bUnd), a Seats, a Steven- 
son; nay, if carried to extreme, it would put an end to the 
race. For who are the weakest, the '*hindmost," but the 
babies! Sympathy and love and self-sacrifice, at least in 
parents, are necessary if the race is to endure a generation. 
But even for the individual, the penalties of immorality are 
too obvious to need recapitulation. If morality is r^ression. 
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it is the minimal repression consistent with the nuuntenanoe 
of succesaful and happy life. Its real aim is to bring life, and 
life more abundantly. 

(2) But if we are looking for something great, for adven- 
ture and excitement and battle ag^nst odds, we can find it 
much better than in brutally slashing at our fellows, or 
running amuck at the beck of our impulses, by putting our 
valor at the service <^ some rea% great human endeavor. 
If we want to get into the big game, the great advoiture, we 
must pit ourselves, with the leaders of mankind, against the 
hostile universe. The men and women who set our blood 
tingling and our hearts beating fastest are — Darwin, dis* 
coverer by patient labor of a great cosmic law; Pasteur, 
conqueror at last over a terrible human disease; Peary, first 
to plant foot upon the axis of the world; Goethab, builds 
of a canal that links the oceans. The steady march of a mor< 
alized <nvilization, presenting united front to the cosmos, is 
infinitely more glorious than the futile, aimless, and petty 
struggles of an anarchic immorality. Our half-disciphned 
life is already far richer and more romaniic than the life of 
Nietzsche's "supermen" could be; and we are only a little 
way along the road <rf moral progress, l^e real superman 
will be a bettof man, a man of tenderness and chivahy, of 
loyalty and self-control, a man of disciplined heart and 
purified will; to atUun to such a supermanliness is, indeed, a 
heroic and splendid achievement, worthy of our utmost 
endeavor, and calling into play all our noblest powers. 

Some there are, accustomed to the vision of tables of stone 
engraved by the hand of God and set up for man's obedience 
amid Sinaitic thunders, tta whom the discovery of the hum- 
ble human and prehuman origin, and the stumbling hit-or- 
miss evolution, of morahty dulls its sanctity. But any one 
who is tempted for this reason to deride morahty may con- 
sole himself with the Tefiection that everything else oi 
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supreme importance in human life is of pleb^an uicesby. 
Reason, art, gov^nment, leligion, liad their erode and 
superstition-riddeD beginnings. Man himself was once 
hardly different from a monkey. Yet there is a spark of the 
divine in him and in all these arts and institutions which he 
with the aid of the cosmic forces has evolved. Surely a 
juster judgment may find a sublimity in this age-long march 
from the clod toward the milleimiuni that could never 
belong to the spectacular but veiy provincial myths of the 
Semites. The emotions ever lag behind the intellect; and 
our hearts may sUll yearn for the neighborly and pas^onate 
battle-god of the Pentateuch. Moreover, we shall continue 
to recognize a vast fund of troth and in^ght in those early 
folk-tales and primitive codes. But there comes a deeper 
breath to the man who realizes that morality and religion 
long antedate the Jewish revelation, and comes to see God 
in the tens and hundreds of thousands of years of slow but 
splendid human progress. Historical codes of morals arCi 
indeed, seamed with superstition and are progressively dis- 
placed; but morality persists. At no time has man wholly 
solved the problem of life, but he must ever live by the best 
solution he has found. The innumerable codes are so numy 
experiments, their very differences bearing witness to the 
need of some set of guiding principles for conduct. 

It is sometimes said that morality, being a merely human 
invention, may be discarded when we choose. To this we 
nu^ reply that morality bears, indeed, the indisputable 
marks of human instinct, will, and reason; but it is not an 
invention; it is a lesson, slowly learned. In its humanness 
lies its value. It is not an alien code, irrelevant to human 
nature; it is a natural function; it is the greatest of human 
institutions — unless that be religion, which is its flower and 
consummation. Morally is made for man, for his use and 
guidance: what could possibly have greater sanctity or 
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authority for him? B«bel aa he m&y, and chafe under its 
lestraints, he always comes back to morality; perhaps to a 
revised code, but to essentially the same control; for he 
cannot do without it. Our morality has its defects, but it is 
on the right track. A clearer insist into its teteological 
necessity, the purpose it exists to serve, will direct us in our 
efforts to revise it, so to fashion it as to make it productive 
of still greater good in the iJme to come. But if we discard 
it altogether, we are "like the base Indian" who 



What we need is not to abandon but to steadily improve our 
code; and whereas at^ one can pick flaws, only the man <^ 
tr^ned mind and controlled desire can discover feasible 
lines of advance. "When all is said, there is nothing as yet 
to be changed in our old Aryan ideal of justice, conscientious- 
ness, courage, kindness, and honor. We have only to draw 
nearer to it, to clasp it more closely, to realize it more 
eflfectively; and, before going beyond it, we have stiU a long 
and noble road to travel beneath the stars." ' 

The conception of morality as the organization of interests will 
be found in Plato's BepuHic and Aristotle's Ethiei, and in many 
recent ethical books and papers. Among them are K. B. Perry's 
Morid Economy, G. Santayana'a Reaxm in Science (chap, ix); ' 
William James, "The Moral Philosopher and the Moral life" (in 
the W^ io Bdime and Other Easays); E. B. Holt, The Freudian 
With and its Place in Etkice, chaps, in, ir, 

A discussion of whether morality really makes for happiness 
will be fomid in LesUe Stephen, Syetem of Etkiea, chap, x; W. L. 
Sheldon, An Ethical Moventent, chap. vm. 

For Nietzsche's theory, see his Beyond Good and EeiL There 
are many escellent replies; a brief but adequate one will be fomid 
in Perry, op. cU., chap. i. See also P. E. More, Nietzsche. Atlantia 
Monthb,. vol lU, p. BIS; vol.119, p. 341. Hibbert Jownal, vol 
13, p. 102. Harvard Theological Review, vol. 6, p. 461. 

' Maeterliock, "Oui AuxiouB MorHlity," ia Xk» Meamre efilie Bout: 
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CHAPTER XV 

HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 

With the general nature and justification of moralitT' in 
our minds, we may now seek to apply our criteria of con- 
duct to tlie concrete problems that confront us, first taking 
up tliose problems which, however important their social 
bearings, are primarily problems of private life, problems 
for the individual to settle, and then turning to those wider 
problems which the community as a whole must grapple 
with and solve by public action. 

Bodily health is the foundation of personal morality; to 
act at all there must be physical energy available ; and, other 
things equal, the man with the greatest store of vitality will 
live the happiest and most useful life. Christianity has too 
often forgotten this fundamental truth, which needs empha- 
sb at the very outset of our concrete studies in morality. 

Wliat is &o mmal Importance of healtti? 

(1) Health is in itself a great contribution to the intrin^c 
worth of life. To awake in the morning with red blood 
sUrring in the veins, to come to the table with hearty appe- 
tite, to go about the day's work with the springing step of 
abounding energy, and to reach the close of day with that 
healthy fatigue that quiets restless desire and betokens the 
blessed boon of sound and dreamless sleep — this is to be a 
long way on the road to contentment. Health cannot in 
itself guarantee happiness if other evils obtrude; but it 
removes many of the commonest impediments thereto, and 
nomiaUy produces an increase in all other values. Height* 
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eoed vHalhy means an increased sense <A power, a keener 
sest in everything; troublea sKde off the healthy num that 
would stick to tlie le§s vigorous. Bodily depresnon almost 
always involves mental depression; our "blues" usually 
have an oiganic basis. It was not a siq>erstition tliat evolved 
our word "melancholy" from the Greek "black (i.e., dis- 
ordered) liver"; nor b it a mere pun or paradox to aay that 
whether life is worth living depends upon the liver. 

More than this, health is opportunity. The man of abtm- 
dant enei^ can taste more of the joys of life, can enlai^ 
the botmds of his experience, can use precious hours of our 
bri^ span -wbidi the weakling must devote to rest, can learn 
more, can range farther, can venture all sorts of undertak- 
ings from which the other is precluded by his lack of 
strength. All these experiences, if th^ are guided by jnu- 
dence and self-control, bring their meed of insight and skill 
and character. It is only through living that we grow, and 
health means the potentiality of life. 

(2) Health means efiBciency, more work done, greater 
usefulness to society. Sooner or later every man who is 
worth hia salt finds some task the doing of which arouses his 
ambition and becomes his particular contribution to the 
worid. How bitterly will he then regret the heritage denied 
him or foolishly squandered, the handicap of quivering 
nerves, muscular flabbiness, wandering mind, that impedes 
its accomplishment! Determination and persistence m^, 
indeed, use a frail physique for splendid service; such names 
as Darwin, Spencer, Prescott, remind us of the strength of 
human will that can override physical obstacles and by long 
effort produce a great achievement. But for one victor in 
this struggle of will against body there are a hundred van- 
quished; and even these men of genius and grit could have 
accomplished far more if they had had normally serviceable 
bodies. 
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(3) Health makes morality easier and likelier. The per- 
nicious influence ot bodily frailty and abnormality upon 
mind and morals has always been recognized (cf. the mena 
taria in corpore tano of the ancients) , but was never so deiu-ly 
seen as to-day. The lack of proper nutrition or circulation, 
the state of depressed vitality resulting from want of fresh 
air, exercise, or sleep, are important factors in the produc- 
tion of instmity and crime. Overfatigue means a weakening 
<A the power of attention, and hence of will, a paralyzing of 
ihe hi^est brain centers, a lowered resistance to the more 
primitive instincts and passions. Chronic irritability, 
moroseness, patholo^cal impulses of all sorts, generally 
betoken ^re-strain, dyspepsia, constipation, or some other 
bodily derangement. With the regaining of normal health 
the unruly impulses usually become quieter, sympathy 
£ows more freely, the man becomes kinder, more tolerant, 
and morally sane. Professor Chittenden of Yale is quoted as 
B^ng that "lack of proper physical condition is responsible 
for more moral ... ills than any other factor." Certiun 
temptations, at least, bear more hardly upon the man of 
weak and unstrung nerves; in Rousseau's well-known words, 
"The weaker the body, the more it commands." And in 
general, abnormal organic conditions involve a warping of 
the judgment, a twisted or unbalanced view of life (cf. 
Wordsworth's "Spontaneous reason breathed by health"), 
which leads away from the path of virtue. All honor, then, 
to the men who have kept clean and true and cheerful 
through years of bodily depression; Such conquest over evil 
conditions is one of the finest things in life. But nobility of 
character is hard enough to attain without adding the obsta- 
cle of a reluctant body; and although some virtues are easier 
to the invalid, and some temptations removed from hia cir- 
cumscribed field of activity, it remains true in general that 
health is the great first-aid to morality. 
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Can we attain to greater healfli and effidentr? 

If health is, then, bo important to the individual and 
society, ita pursuit is not a selfish or a trivial matt^; it is 
rather a serious and unavoidable duty. The gospd of health 
b sorely needed in our modem world. Young men and 
women use up their apparently limitless capital with heed- 
less waste; those who start with a lesser inheritance neglect 
the means at their conmiand for increasing their stock of 
strength and winning the power and exuberance of life that 
mi^t be theirs. There are, of course, mat^ cases of unde- 
served ill-health; we ill understand as yet the causes and 
enemies of bodily vigor, and many a gallant &ghl for health 
has gone unrewarded. But in the great niajority of cases a 
wise conduct of life would ret^a robust strength for the 
threescore or more years of our allotted course, increase it 
for those who start poorly equ^ped, and regain it for those 
who by mischance, bltmder, or imprudence have lost their 
heritage. Yet half the world hardly knows what real health 
is. Our hospitab and sanitariums are crowded, our streets 
ate full of half-sick people — hollow chests, sallow faces, 
dark-rimmed eyes, nervous, run-down, worn-out, brain- 
fagged, drag^og on their existence, or dying before their 
time, robbed by stupidity and ignorance of their birthright 
of full-breathed rosy-cheeked health, and robbing the soci- 
ety that has reared them of the full quota of their service. 
Health is not merely freedom from disease; we have a right 
to what Emerson called "plus health." And among the 
men who rightly awaken our enthusiasm are those who out 
of a frail childhood have built up for themselves by persever- 
ance and will a manhood of physical power, endurance, and 
efficiency. 

The principles of health for the normal man are few and 
4inq>le, the reward is great; what stands in the wa^ is partly 
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oar iqMtliy and indifference, partly our incontinent appetites, 
partly the uDwholesome and deadening social influences in 
which we find oiirselves enmeshed. For those who care 
enough, almost unlimited vistas open up; as Spinoza has it, 
"No one has yet found the limits of what the body can do." 
Willidm James was convinced ^ that the potentialities of 
human energy and e£Sciency are but half realized by the best 
of us. We must learn bett«r to run the human machine. 
Our prevalent disregard of the conditions of bodily vigor, 
our persistent carelessness in the elementary matters of 
hygiene and health, is nothing short of criminal. 

"We would hATe health, and yet 
Still aae out bodies ill; 
Bafflov ol our own prayers from youth to life's last aceoea." 

Happiness that impairs health seldom pays. Where it is a 
question of useful work done at the expense of our fatigue, 
there may be more question; normaUy such sacrifices are 
undesirable; but what seems overfatigue may not really be 
so, and the earnest man will err on this side rather than run 
risk of pusillanimous shirking. Moreover, some work prac- 
tically requires an overeffort for its accomplishment; and 
no man of mettle will begrudge his veiy life-blood when 
necessary. Overwork is "the last infirmity of noble minds," 
Yet when not really necessary, it must be ranked as a sin, 
and not too generously condoned. The intense competition 
of modem industry, the complexity of our economic machin- 
ery, the colossal accumulation of facts which must be mas- 
tered for success, bring heavy pressure to bear upon those 
who have their way to make in the world. The pace is fast, 
and many there are that die or break from overstrain when 
at the height of their usefulness. Such overpressure does 
not pay; it means that less work will in the end get done. 
When we consider also the moral dangers it involves, the 
' See hi* esaay, "The Ener^es of Man," in Manariet and Studiet. 
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^umness or irritability of taut nerves, the unliealtliy tentnon 
that demands strong excitements and does not know bow to 
rest or enjoy quiet and restorative pleasures; when we con- 
nder the broken men and women that have to be takea care 
of, the widows and children of the wtvkers who have died 
before their time, the diildren perhjqw weakened fw life 
because of the tired condition of their parents at birtli; when 
we consider the number of defective children bean to such 
overworked parents, we realize that it is not primarily a 
question of enjoying life more or less, it is a matter iA grave 
economic and moral import.* Whether we actually wotk 
harder, on the whole, than our forebears, and whether there 
b actually a decrease in the health and endurance of the 
younger generation to-day owing to the overstrwn of their 
parents, is open to dispute. Certainly when one compares 
a portrmt of Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Stuart with one 
by Sargent, lliayer, or Alexander, there is a noticeable 
difference of type, indicative of a different ideal of life in the 
upper stratum of society, an ideal of effort and efficiency, 
which is far better than a patrician dilettantism, but has in 
turn its dangers. 

We need to recall the line of .£schylus, 

"All the gods' work U effortkM uid ciiliii." 
Or Matthew Arnold's sonnet on Quiet Work: — 
"One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee^ 
A lesson that on every wind is bonie, 
A lesson of two duties kept at one 
Hioiigh the loud world proclaim their enmitf : 
Of toil unsevered from tranquillity, 
Of l^N>r that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far Doi^N schemes, accomplished in repose. 
Too greftt for baste, too high for rivalry. . . ." 

Most of us would 6iid our powers adequate to our duties if 

we learned to rest when we are not working, and spend no 

> Cr. M. 6. Sohlapp, io the OvOMk, vfA. 100. p. 7SC. 
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energy in wony and tretfuloess.* TIUs nervooa leakage ia a 
sotorioualy Amnican ailment; we knit our brows, we wcvk 
our fingers, we fidget, we rock in our chairs, we talk expkv 
Bively, we live in a quiver of excitement and huny, in a 
chronic state of tension. We need to follow St. Paul's exhoiv 
tation to "Study to be quiet"; to leam what Carlyle called 
"the great art of sitting still." We must not lower our 
American ideal of efficiency, of the "strenuous life"; but it 
is precisely tlirough tliat self-control that is willing to live 
within necessary limitatJona, and able to cut off the waste 
of fruitless activity of mind and body, that our nationid 
efficiency can be maintained at its highest. 

Is continued idleness ever jostifiable? 

We do not need Stevenson's charming Apology for IdUri, 
to know that rest and recreation aro as wholesome and neces- 
sary as work. But idleness is only profitable and really 
enjoyable when it comes as an interlude in the midst of 
activity. There is much to be done, and no one is free to 
shirk his share of the world's work; we may ei^oy our vaca- 
tions only as we have earned the right to them. Except for 
invalids and idiots, continued idleness is never justifiable. 
Clothes we must have, and food, and shelter, and much 
else; if a man does not produce these things for himself, or 
some equivalent which he can fmrly exchange for them, he 
is a parasite upon other men's labor. "Six days shall thou 
labor " is the universal commandment, and " In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread," An (Jd Chinese proverb 
runs, "If there is one idle man, there is another who is 
starving." Certainly a state in which the masses will have 
their drudgery lightened for them and opportunity for a 

' Ct. W. James's essay on "The Gospel of Relautiou," in Ta&t fo 
Teachert and SludeTitt, or Annie Psyson Call's books, of which Uie beat 
known is Powtr Through RepoMe. 
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well-rounded humaii life ^ven, will be attuned only in a 
society where there are no drones; and no man or woman 
wortliy of the name will be content to live idly on the 
labor of others. *'Othershave1&bored,andwehaveenteTed 
into their labors"; it is not fair to accept so much without 
giving what we can in return. 

For most men and women there is, of coiirse. no alterna- 
tive; thqr must work or live a wretched, comfortless life, 
with the actual risk of starvalion. A few may prefer the 
precarious ^steoce of the tramp, or pauper; but they must 
pay the price in homdessness and hazard. Exc^t for abnor- 
m^ social conditions, the vile housing of the poor, the hope- 
less monotony and overlong hours of most forms of unskilled 
labor, the lure of dtink, and the deprivation of the natural 
joys ai life, there would be few of these voluntary idlers 
among the poor. The aversion to work, when it is decently 
agreeable, in decent surroundings, and not carried to the 
point of fatigue, b abnormal; and it is by the improvement 
of the conditions and remuneration of labor that we must 
seek to cure that unwillingness to work, in the poor, which 
Tolstoy came to believe was their greatest curse.* 

Much more difficult to cure is the curse of idleness among 
the rich. Hie absence of the need of working, and the possi- 
bilities of pleasure-seeking which money affords, are a con- 
stant temptation to them to live a life of ease. The spectacle 
b not unfamiliar of rich young men traveling about the 
world, living at their clubs, spending thw energies in gi^e- 
ties and sports, with hardly a sense of the responsibilities 
which their privileges entail. Fortunately, however, there b, 
in America at least, a pretty widespread sense of shame 
among men about such shirking, and the idler has to face a 
cert^n amount of mild contempt. Upon women the pres- 
sure of public opinion has not yet become so general; and 
*3t»iuiWhatSliaUWeDoTkmfloTWhatU>Dof) 
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tlie good-foT-nothii^ upper-class ladies vrba spend th^ 
time at cards, at teas, at the theater, who think of little but 
dress and gossip, or of the latest novels and music, who evade 
their natural duties of motherhood or give over care of home 
and children to hired servants, that they may be freer to 
live tlie butterfly life, are still too little rebuked by their 
hard-working sisters and by men. We must impress it upon 
all that the inheritance of money does not excuse laziness; 
if the pressure to earn a living is removed, there are number- 
less ways in which tlie rich can serve, privileged ways, happy 
ways, whidt there is far less pretext for avoiding than the 
poor have for hating their grim toil. In Carlyle's words, 
"If the poor and humble toil that we have food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he may have 
light, have guidance, freedom, immortality?" The rich 
commonly point the finger of scorn at the poor who turn 
away from honest work; we may well wonder if they would 
work themselves at such dirty and dangerous occupations. 
Many a charity visitor who preaches the gospel of toil is 
herself, except for some fitful and ineffective "social work," 
a useless ornament to socnety who hardly knows the mean- 
ing of " toil." If idleness is a mote in the eyes <^ the poor, it 
is a beam in the eyes of the rich. Neither blood nor rank nor 
sex excuses from the universal duty. "We must all toil or 
steal (howsoever we name our stealing), which is worse." ^ 

' Caitfle's writingi are full of such wbolesome declarationi. Aod d. 
W. DeW. MjAe: " An able-bodied man who does not contribute to the world 
St least as much as he takes out of it ia a beggar and a thief; whether be 
■hirka the duty of w(»k under the pretext of poverty or riches." Ct. also 
TobtcQT, in What to Do f Fat example (from chap. xxvi), "How can a man 
who coQuders himself to be, we will not say a Christian, or an educated and 
humane man, but inmply a man not entirely devoid of reason and of con- 
science, — howcaahe,lBay,liveinauchawBy that, not taking part in the 
struggle of all mankind for life, he only swallows up the labor of others, 
struggling tor existence, and by his own clums increases the labor of thoaa 
vho struggle, and the number of those who perish in itruggleF" 
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It is a {ftbe ideal, this of "being idieved tiom ihe nexxsaty 
of eaming a Hving" (unless one intoids to use that freedom 
for impwd service), an ideal dangerous to social welfare, and 
shortr^i^tcd for the individual. Work makes up a large 
part of the wfvth of life. Drudgery it may be at the time, 
a weaiy iCHmd, with no oompensation iqjparent; but it is of 
jtut sudi stuff that real life is made. What ennobles it, 
what gives it meaning, is the courageous attack, the putting 
of heart into work, tlw fociDg of monotoi^, the finding of the 
zest of accomplishment. There is no sudi tiling as "menial" 
work; the washing of dishes and the carting away of garbage 
are just as necessary and important as the running of a 
railway or the malting of laws. The real horror is the dead- 
w^^t of ennui, the aimlessness and fruitlessness of a life 
that has done nothing and has nothing to do. If the thought 
of the day's work depreaaea, it is probably because of ill- 
health, overfatigue, unpleasant surroundings or companions, 
because of worry, or because the particular work is not con- 
genial. The finding of the right work for the right man and 
woman is one of the great problems which we have hatd^ 
b^un to solve. But all of these sources of the distaste for 
work can normally, <» eventually, be readied and the evil 
remedied. In spite of the burden and the stnun, if we could 
have our wt^ with the order of things, one of the most tool- 
bh things we could do would be to take away the necessity 
of work. Here, as usual, personal and social needs coincide; 
in the working life alone can be found a lasting satisfaction 
for the soul and the hope of salvation for society. 

Are competitive atiiletics deshrable? 

As samples of the concrete problems involved in the ideal 
of health and efficiency, we may briefly discuss two questions 
that confront particularly the young man. And first, that 
concerning competitive athletics. 
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In many waya athletic sports are of marl^ vatue: — 
(1) Tliey are to any normal man or woman, and especially 
to the young who have not yet become immersed in the mora 
serious game of life, one of the greatest and most tonic joys. 
The stretching and tension of healthy muscles, the deep 
draughts of out-of-door air, the excitement of rivalry, the 
comradeship of coSperative endeavor, the abandon of effort, 
the glow of achievement, contribute much in immediate and 
retrospective pleasure to the worth of living. 

(S) When not carried too far, the physical gain is clear. 
Begular exercise is necessary for abundant health; and of all 
f onus of exercise the happiest is, other things equal, the best. 

(5) In many ways there are potentialities of moral gain 
in athletics whit^ do not result from ordinary exercise. 
There is the stimulus to intense ^ort, the awakening of 
Etrenuousness which may carry over into other fields of 
activity. Here, at least, inddence is impossible, alertness ta 
demanded, and the willingness to strive agunst obstacles. 
To put one's whole soul into anything is wholesome, even if 
it be but a game; and the man who bucks the line hard on 
the gridiron has begun a habit which may serve him well 
when he meets more dangerous obstacles and more doughty 
opponents on a larger field, 

(4) The lesson of cooperation taught by team-work of 
any sort is a valuable schooling. One of the prime needs of 
our day is the development of the spirit of loyalty, the will- 
ingness to subordinate individual welfare to that of a group, 
and to look upon one's own work as part of a larger endeavor. 
The man who has learned to take pride in makii^ sacrifice 
hits is ripe to respond to the growing sense of the dishonor- 
ableness of making personal profit the aim of business or of 
politics. 

(6) Athletic games, where properly supervised, inculcate 
the spirit of sportsmanship. To keep to the rules of the 
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game in spite of temptaUon and loi^iog, to restnun temper 
and accept the decisions of the umpire without complaint, 
to take no unfair advantage and indulge in no foul play, to 
give a square deal to opponents and ask no more for one's 
own side, to endure defeat with a smile and without dis- 
coun^ement — surely this is just the spirit we need in 
sreiything. It is vita% important that unsportsmanlike 
conduct should be ruthlessly stamped out in all competitive 
sports, and that every team should prefer to lose honorably 
than to win unfairly.* 

(6) Wherever they are taken seriously, athletic contests 
require a preliminary period of "training," which includes 
abstinence from sex-incontinence, from alcohol, smoking, 
overeating, and late hours. The discipline wliich this in- 
volves is an object-lesson in the requirements for efficiency 
in any undertaking, and excellent practice in their fulfill- 
ment. How far athletes learn this lesson and apply it to 
wider spheres of activity, it would be interesting to discover. 
In any case, they have proved in themselves the abiUty to 
repress inclination and find satisfaction in what makes for 
health and efficiency; and all who know the implications of 
"training" have received a subconscious "suggestion" in 
the right direction. 

The other side of the problem b this: — 

(1) Competitive athletics, if taken seriously, — as, for 



' There ht» been a good deal of critidsm of American intercollegute 
atUetica on the ground of theii fostering unsportsmanlike conduct. A 
recent paper in the AUan&i Motdldy (bj' C. A. Stewart, vol. 113, p. 1S8) 
concludes with this recommendation; "A forceful presentatiou of the facts 
of the situation, with an appeal to the innate sense of honor of the under- 
gradUBtes; such a revision of the rules as will retain only those based upon 
essential fairness; and a strict supervision by the faculty; — upon the suc- 
cess of these three measures rests the hope that college athletics m»y be 
purged of trickery and the spirit of 'get away with it.' ... A few men 
expelled tor lying about eligibility, and a few teams disbanded because (rf 
tmfur play, would aroiue und^graduates with a whdesome jcdt." 
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example, in intercoll^iate contests. — inevitably take more 
time and energy than their importance warranto. A mem- 
ber of a college football or baseball team can do little else 
during the season. Studies are neglected, intellectual inter- 
ests are subordinated, college figures essentially as a group 
of men endeavoring to beat another collie on the field. 
If a man is bright he may "keep up with" his studies, but 
his intellectual profit is meager; his energies are being 
absorbed elsewhere. This phenomenon has given rise to 
much satire and to much ;>erplexity on the part of college 
administiations. A few have gone so far as to banish inter- 
collegiate contests, asserting that the purpose of coming to 
collie is primarily to learn to use the brain, not the 
muscles. 

(2) The stnun of intense rivaliy is too severe on the body. 
It is now known that the intercollegiate athlete is very prob- 
ably sacrificing some of his life when be throws his utmost 
effort into the game or the race. The length of life of the big 
athletes averages considerably shorter than that of the more 
moderate exercisers. Prom the pli^sical point of view, inter- 
class or interfratemily contests, not taken too earnestly, 
are far better than the intercollegiate struggles. They also 
have the advantage that far more can participate. The 
problem before our college authorities and leaders of student 
sentiment is how to check the fierceness of the big contests 
— shortening them, perhaps, possibly forbidding entirely 
the more strenuous — and how to provide sports for all 
members of the college ; so that, mstead of a few overstrained 
athletes and a lot of fellows who underexercise, we shall see 
every man out on the field daily, and no one overdoing. This 
ideal necessitates far lai^er athletic grounds than most of 
our colleges have reserved. It may necessitate the abolition 
of some of the big contests that have been the excitement of 
many thousands. But it must not be foi^tten that sporta 
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are not life; they are pr^ude and pT^>aniti(Hi for life; they 
miut not be allowed to usurp the chief place in a man's 
thoughts or to unfit him for bis greatest after-usefulness.* 

Is it wrong to smoke? 

Statistics taken with care at mttDy American colleges show 
with appar^it conclusiveness that the use of tobacco is 
physically and mentally deleterious to young men.* It 
seems that smokers lose in lung capacity, are stunted slightly 
in their growth, are lessmed in their endurance, develop far 
more than their proportion of eye and nerve troubles, furnish 
far less than their proportion of the athletes who win posi- 
tions on college teams, furnish far less than their proportion 
<^ scholarship men, and far more than their proportion of 
conditions and failures. It is perhtq)9 too early to be quite 
sure of these results; but in all probability further experi- 
ment will confirm them, and make it certain that tobacco 
is pl^aicalfy harmful — as has loi^ been rect^nized l^ 
trainers tor athletic contests. The harm to adults seems to 
be less marked; perhaps to some it is iniqipTeciable. And if 
there is appreciable harm, whether it is great enough to 
counterbalance the satisfaction which a confirmed smoker 
takes in his cigar at pipe, or (my w<H«e than the restlessness 
which the sacrifice of it might engenikr, is one of those 
delicate personal problems that one can hardly solve for 
another. But certainly niiere the habit b not formed, the 
loss of tobacco involves no important deprivation; its use is 
chieSy a social custom which can be discontinued without ill 
effects. Effort should be made to Iceep the young from form- 
ing the habit; college "sm<^rs," where free cigarettes and 

< Cf. Atlantie Monlhty. vol. 00. p. S34; OuOoot, vol. 98, p. SO?. 

* See, e.g., ia the Poprdar ScienoeMonlkls tar OcAoher, 1S12, aaimunBiy 
by Dr. F. 3. Pack of an investigation covering fourteen colleges. SimUat 
iuvestigationi have be«n made by several others, wiUk generallf siinilai 
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cigars are furnished, should be superseded by "rallies," 
where the some amount of money could provide some light 
and hanuless refreshment. 

The use of tobacco — and particularly of cigarettes — 
has increased very rapidly during the last twenty years. 
In the United States about two billion dollars annually are 
now spent for tobacco and accessories; perhaps twenty bil- 
lion cigarettes a year are consumed. Apart from the mat- 
ter of health and efficiency, it may be sharply questioned 
whether such a vast sum should not be more fruitfully ex- 
pended. 

This is not one of the important problems. But, after all) 
everything is important; and men must, and ultimately 
will, learn to find their happiness in things that forward, 
instead of thwarting, their great interests; what makes at all 
against health and efficiency — when it is so needless and 
artificial a habit as smoking, so mildly pleasant and so 
purely selfish — must be rooted out of desire. We shall not 
brand smoking as a sin, hardly as a vice; but the man who 
wishes to make the most of his life will avoid it himself, and 
the man who wishes to work for the general welfare will put 
his influence and example against it. 

H. C. King, Batiorud lAmng, chap, vi, sees, i, n. J. Fayot, The 
Education qf Ike WiU, bk. ni, sec iv. J. MacCunn, The Making of 
Character, pt. n, chap. n. W. Hutchinson, Handbook of HeaUh. 
L. H. Gulick, The Egicient Life. F. Paulsen, System <^ Ethice, bk. 
ni, chap. m. T. Roosevelt, The Strenvaua Ufe. P. G. Hamerton, 
The InUOeaual Life, pt. i. H. Spencer. Educatttm, chap. iv. C. A. 
Greene, Tk4 AH of Keeping Wdl. C. W. Saieeby, HeaUh, Strength, 
and Happineaa- R. C. Cabot, What Men Live By, pt. i. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 

Of all the problenu relating to health and effidoic; there 
b none graver than that of the narcotics. With the excep- 
tion of tobacco, which is probably, for adults, in moderatioD 
but mildly, if at all, deleterious, their use is fraught with 
serious danger. The exact physiolo^cal effects of the seroral 
narcotics are different, but their general effect and their a^ 
traction for users are similar. 

The opium and cola derivatives — morphia, heroin, 
codein, cocaine — are the worst of these habit-forming and 
health-destroying drugs. And they are being used, not only 
in the East (to the shame of the Western nations and Japan, 
that have winked at a traffic very profitable to some of their 
merchants), but in Europe and America, in an increasing 
and alarming degree. The harm caused by these drugs is, 
however, so patent, and enlightened f^inion so united in 
opposing them, that space will not be given here to detail 
the indictment against them. Their sale is not pushed by 
such powerful interests as have fostered the use of alcoholic 
drinks; and by the vigilant enforcement c^ existing laws 
they can be kept from general use. If necessary, an inter- 
national control of the cultivation of the poppy and the cola 
plant can fotever remove this so needless form of human 
suffering. 

With alcohol the case is different. A large minority oF 
opinion in the United States, and the majority opinion al- 
most everywhere else, still clings to the ancient and alluring 
habit of alcoh<^c self-narcotization. Attempts will doubt- 
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less recurrently be made to construe flie Eighteenth 
Amendment loosely and legalize the sale of light wines and 
beers. On the other hand, the £ght for prohibition ia on all 
over the rest of the world. It is still a very live issue, and 
one ujxitt which evety student of contemporary moral prob- 
lems should be thoroughly informed. 

What are the causes of the use of alcoholic drinks? 

(1) We may dismiss as relatively imimportant the pleas 
that alcoholic liquors are desirable for their pleasant taste 
or for their food value. Plenty of other delicious drinks are 
available without their toxic effects. And certainly, for nu- 
trition received, the alcoholic drinks are among the most 
e^>ensive foods, to be ranked with caviare and p6t6 defois 
ffraa. Beer is the most nutritious of them, and the yeast in 
it is perhaps, for some people, a valuable aid to assimilation 
(S food. But the non-alcoholic malt liquors are equally val- 
uable in this respect; and au equal amount of money spent 
on bread would give about thirty times the amount of nutri- 
tion. Alcohohc hquors as food are, as has been said, like 
gunpowder as fuel — very costly and very dangerous.' 

(e) A much commoner plea for drinking rests upon its 
sociability. But this is a niatter f^ convention which can 
readily enough be altered. There is nothing inherently more 
sociable in the drinking of wine than in the drinking of 
grape-juice, or coffee, or chocolate, or tea. Indeed, one m^ 
well ask why the chief social bond between men should con- 
sist in drinking liquids side by side! Games and sports, 
in which wit is pitted against wit, or which bring men 
together in happy cooperation, together with the great 
resource of conversation, are more socially binding than 
any drinks. 

■ See H. S. WniiaDU, Akohi, p. ISSjf.; H. S. Wuner, Soetd WAjart 
aad Iht Ligwr ProUmt, p. 80^., and bibUography, p. 9i, 
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(S) Mofe important than aqy o( these csoses is the cmv- 
ing for a stimulant. The tnonotoiQr of woi^ the fatigue 
toward the end iA the day, the severity t4 out N(»iheni 
climate, the lon^mg tor intenser living, lead men to seek to 
aqipfy the whip to their flAgging ene^es. This stimulus to 
the bo4^ is, howerer, largely if not wholly, iUuswy. Hie 
mental-emotional effects, noted in the following paragnqA, 
^ve the drinker the imptesaon that he is phyacally tiyrti- 
fied; but objective tests show that, after a veiy brief period, 
the dominant effect iqton the organism is depressant. Hie 
^>parait increase in bodily warmth, so often experienced, 
is a subjective Uluioon; in reahl? alc<^oI lowers the tempera- 
ture and diminishes re^stance to cold. Arctic e^lorers 
have to discard it entirely. Hie old idea of helping to cure 
snake-bite, hydrophobia, etc., by whiskey was sheer mis- 
take; the patient has actually much less of a chance if so 
drugged. Od^ fm an immediate and transitory need, sudi 
as faintness or shock, is the quickly pas^ng stimulatii^ 
power ot alcohol useful; and evea for such purposes other 
sUmulants are more valuable. B^utable physicians have 
almost whtdly ceased to use it.^ 

(4) The one real value oS alcohol to man has been the 
boon of stimulating his emotional and impulsive life, bring- 
ing him an elevation of spirits, drowning his sorrows, hop- 
ing him to forget, helping to free his mind from the burden 
of care, anxiety, and r^ret. As William James, with his 
unerring discernment, wrote twenty-five years ago: "The 
reason fco' craving alcohd is that it is an antesthetic, even in 
moderate quantities. It obliterates a part of the field of 
consciousness and abolishes collateral trmns of thought."' 
This use, in relievii^ br^-tension, in bringing a transient 

> See H. S. TnUiuna. op. otf., p. *£., IH-W; H. S. WMver, op. eiL, 
pp. 84/. 

> ToLrtoy also tiit tbe dmI on tlw bead in hU little easaj, Why do Mm 
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dieer and comfort to poor, overworised, worried, remorseful 
men. is not to be despised. Dull lives are vivified by it, a 
fleetii^ anaesthesia of mih^py memories and longings ia 
^ected, and for the moment life seems wrath living. 

Without considering yet the physical penal^ that must 
be paid for this evanescent freedom, we may make the 
obvious remark that it is a mora% dangerous freedom. As 
the Odyssey has it. "Wine leads to folly, making even the 
wise to love immoderately, to dance, and to utter what had 
better have been kept silent." Alcohol slackens the higher, 
more complicated, mental functions — our conscience, our 
scruples, our reason — and leaves freer from inhibition our 
lower passions and instincts. We cannot afford thus to 
submerge our better natures, and leave the field to our lower 
selves; it is a dangerous short cut to h^pineas. A far safer 
and more permanently useful procedure for the individual 
would be so to live by his reason and his conscience that he 
would not need to stupefy them, to forget his life as he is 
shying it iiom day to d^. And the lesson to the com- 
munity is so to brighten the lives cA the poor with normal, 
wholesome pleasures and recreations, so to lift from them 
the burdens of poverty and social unjustice. that they will 
not so much need to plunge into the grateful oblivion of the 
wine-cup. 

(5) The most tenacious hdd of alcoholism has Iain, how- 
ever, in two things not yet emmiCTated. The one is, that 
much use of alcohol creates a pathological craving for it; the 
man who is accustomed to his beer or whiskey is restless and 
depressed if he cannot get it, and will sacrifice much to still 
for the nonce that insatiable longing. The other and even 
more important fact is, that the sale of liquor is immensely 
profitable to the manufacturers and sellers. The fighters for 
prohibition everywhere encounter the desperate opposition 
of those who have become slaves to the drug — many of 
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whom may never get intoxicated, and would resent the term 
"slaves," but who have tonoed the abnormal habit and 
cannot without discomfort get rid of it. The^ have to meet 
the still fiercer hostihty of those who are makiTt g monq^ 
from the sale of hquor and do not intend to let go their 
(^jportunity. 

What are the evils ttiat result firom alcolu^ liquors? 

The one real value of alcohol, we have said, hes in its 
tenqtoraiy mental effects. It raises the hedonic tone of con- 
Bciousnesa; it brings about, when taken in proper amounts, 
the well-known happy-go-lucky, scruple-free, expansive state 
of mind. What now is the price that must be pmd for its useP 

(1) The plqrsical harmfulness of even light drinking is 
considerable. 

(a) Alcohol, even in sUght doses, as in a glass of wine or 
beer, has poisonous effects upon some of the bodily functions, 
which are clearly revealed by scientific eqjeriment.' Hence 
the temporary cheer must be paid for with usury by a much 
longer depression, resulting from the poisonous effects of 
alcohol upon the body. A jolly evening is followed by the 
familiar symptoms of the morning after. The extent of the 
physical and mental depression caused is not alw^s realized, 
because it ia spread out over a considerable period of time 
and may not be acute; a healthy person can stand a good 
deal without being consdous of the ill effects. But they are 
there. In bodily vigor, and so in mental buoyancy, the 
abstfuner is in ike end better off than if he drank even a 
little, or seldom. 

* See. for <Hie testimony out of very many in medical literature, an article 
by Dr. Herbert Mclntoah in the Journal ofAdminced Therapeuiica for Apiii, 
1912, p. 1ST: "Alcohol and ether are the two great enemies of tlie electro- 
chemical properties at the salts necessary to organic life." He speaks of 
^'paralysis of the vaao-constrictoi nerves," "inhibition of the cortical 
centers," etc. 
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(6) Careful and repeated experiments sliow clearly that 
even a little drinking — a glass or two of beer or wine a 
day — decreases the capacity for both muscular and mental 
work. This loss of ability is not perceptible to the drinker; 
he often feels an illusory glow of power; but he cannot do as 
much. Recent experiments, conducted with the utmost 
scientific caution, reveal a distinct loss in working efficiency. ' 

(c) Even a moderate use of alcohol increases liabihty to 
disease and shortens the chances of life. In any case of 
exposure to or contraction of disease, the total abstainer has 
a proved advantage over even the light drinker. The British 
life insurance companies reckon that at the age of twenty a 
total abstainer has an average prospect c^ life of forty-four 
years, a temperate regular drinker a prospect of thirty-one 
years, and a heavy drinker of fifteen years. Many other 
factors enter into the individual situation, of course; we 
know many cases where inveterate drinkers have lived to a 
ripe old age; it takes a great deal to break the iron constitu- 
tions of some men. But averages tell the story. An author- 
ity on tuberculosis states that "if for no other reason than 
the prevention of tuberculosis, state prohibition would be 
justified." The use of alcohol predisposes the body to many 
kinds of disease; and according to conservative figures, ap- 
proximately seventy thousand deaths yearly in the United 
States were caused by alcoholism and diseases that owed 
their grip to the use of alcohol. Besides this, a great deal of 
insanity and chronic invalidism, and a large proportion of 
deaths after operations, were due to this cause.' 

(d) The chances of losing children at birth, or in early 

I Frotessor Dodge's experimenta supersede the older and less scientific 
data. See bibHograpby. They had some realization of this truth even in 
tlie ilays of the /ItiuJ. Hector says, "Bring me no luscious wines, lest they 
nnnerve my limbs and mtlke me lose my wonted powers and Btrength." 

* See H. S. Willianu, op. eit., pp. 26-43, 149, 140; H. S. Warner, op. ett, 
diap. IT, and bibliograplo' at end. 
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infancy, and the chances of begetting feeble-minded or 
degenerate children, are markedly greater for even moder^ 
ate drinkera than for abstainers. Children of total abstain- 
ers have a great advantage, on the average, in size, stature, 
bodily vigor, intellectual power; they stand, on the average, 
between a year and two years ahead in class of the children 
of moderate drinkers, they have less than half as many eye, 
ear, and other physical defects. This proved influence of 
even hght drinking upon the vitality and normality trans- 
mitted to children should be the most serious of indictments 
against self-indulgence. Truly the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the second and third generation.' 

(2) The economic waste is enormous. 

(a) Over two bilhon dollars a year were spent by the 
people of the United States for intoxicating beverages be- 
fore the amendment was passed. About a hundred million 
bushels of grain were consumed annually in their production, 
besides the grapes used for wines. Nor did the money spent 
for liquors go in any appreciable degree into the i>ockets of 
the farmers who raise the grains; less than a thirtieth part 
found its way to them, the brewers, distillers, and retailers 
getting about two thirds. The money invested in the beer 
industry alone was m ld09 over «550,000,000.i The impor- 
tance of our former liquor bill can be realized by a simple 
computation; it would suffice to pay two million men three 
dollars a day, six days in the week, year in and year out; it 
would suffice to build four or 6ve Panama Canals (at 
9400,000,000) a year. When we redcon up the present hquor 
bill of the world, a sum many times this, we can see what a 
frightful waste of man's resources is going on; for not only 

' See Jowrud qf PhUotopltii, PtyduAon, and Saeatifia MeAodt, toL iz; 
p. est; R S. WillUms, op. eit., i^ 44-47. 

* See Independent, vol 67, p. 1320; YeafBookt of the Aiiti-S«aooii 
Lesgue. For this whole nibject of the cort at the Equor tracks see dwp. 
V, in H. S. Wuner, <>p. eii., and the bibliography appeuietL 
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is tliere no return in production, but tliere is a tremendoua 
additional drain f^ wealth caused indirectly thereby. 

(b) Among the factors in this additional drain of weattht 
which must be added to the figures given above in estimating 
the total financial loss to the community, were: the loss in 
efficiency of workers through the — usually umealized — 
toxic effects (tf alcohol; the loss of the hvea of adult workers 
due to alcohohc poisoning — an annual loss greater than 
that of the whole Civil War; the support by the State d 
paupers, two fifths of whom, it is estimated, owed thdr 
status to alcoholism; ' the support by the State of the in- 
sane, from a quarter to a half of whom owed their insanity 
directly or indirectly to alcohol; * the support of destitute 
and deserted children; * the nuuntenance of prisons, of 
courts, and pohce — the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that eighty-four per cent of all crinmialB 
then under conviction in the correctional institutions of that 
State committed their crimes under the influence of alcohol.' 
When we add to this the still greater numbers of mcapables 
supported by their families and friends, we realize that the 
national drink bill was really v«7 much greater than the 
mere sums spent for hquor. Comparative statistics show 
graphically how striking^ pauperism, crime, and destitution 
are diminished by prohibition. It is variously estimated that 
a fourth or a third or more of all acute poverty was due di- 
rectly or indirectly to alcohol. It is a pity that the financial 
burden of the war. and the heavy increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, conceal from us the great gain made by stopping this 
leakage of the national wealth. Bad as conditions now are, 
they would be far worse without prohibition. 

(S) The moral harm of alcohol is comparable to its phya- 
cal and economic harm. 

^ 8e«a.B.VimaaM.op.eiL,p.96ff. * Ibid.,p.mf. 

* Ibid., p. SO/. * /MA, p. nff. 
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(a) As we noted wlieii conmdering the valae of aJcoho), 
the higher nature is stupefied, leaving the emotions less 
controlled. The silliness, the irritability, the glumness, the 
violence, the lust of men are given freer ran. The effect f^ 
alcohol is coarsening, brutalizing; we are not our best selves 
under its influence. Hie judgment is dulled, the spirit of 
reddessness is stimulated — an impatience of restrunt and 
a craving for further excitement. Even after the palpable 
effects of a potation have disappeared, a permanent altera- 
tion in the brain remains, which makes it likely that the 
drinker will "go farther" next time or the time after. The 
accumulation of such effects leads finally to the complete 
demoralization of character, to the point where a man's 
hitler nature can no longer keep control over his conduct. 
This is what is meant by saying that alcohol undemunes the 
will power.' In particular, sexual sins are more readily com- 
mitted after drinking; and the gravity of the sex problem is 
so great that this fact alone justifies the banishment of al- 
cohol, the greatest of sexual stimulants.* 

(6) A very large proportion of the crimes committed were 
committed under tihe influence c^ alcohol. In Massachusetts, 
for examine (in 1895), only five per cent of convictions for 
crime were oS abstainers. la general, statistics show that 
from a half to three quarters of the total amount of crime 
had drinking for a direct contributing cause. When we add 
to this the crime-inducing influence (A the poverty, ill- 
health, and immoral social conditions caused by drink, we 
can form some idea of the moral indictment against alcohoL' 

» See H. S. TOlliwim, op. eO.. p. 86/. 

■ Cf. Jane Add&mB, A Nob CoiaeUnee and an Andml Evil, p. 189; 
"EvcD a slight exhilaration from alcohol kUxcs the moml sense and 
throws a tentimeutal or AdTenturous ^amour over an aspect of life from 
whK^ a decent yonng man would ordinarily recoil; and its continued nw 
■timulates the aaaea at tbe very moment when the intellectual and mimJ 
inhibitioni are lessened" 

• H. S. Womer, op. eit., p. 261 /. 
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So many othar baneful influences have affected our sodety 
as a result of the war that the gain through prohibition is 
not yet as obvious as it will be when social conditions become 
more normal. But the earlier experience of "dry" vs. "wet" 
States was conclusive. 

(c) The liquor trade was oue of the most powerful of all 
"interests" in the corruption of politics.' It was fired by a 
grim determination to keep its business from ^termination, 
and always maintained a powerful lobby at Washington 
and at the State capitals. In many places it had for years a 
strangle hold on legislation. It allied itself with the other 
vidous interests that live by exploiting human weakness, it 
had a vast revenue for the purchasing of votes, and, in the 
saloon, the easiest of channels for reaching the bribable 
voter. The fact that, in spite of its power, it has been de- 
stroyed in this country is one of the hopeful signs for the 
future of political democracy. 

In sum, we can say that the evils caused by alcohol, 
instead of having been exaggerated, were never until re- 
cently auffidently realized. The old "temperance" re- 
formers, though their data were inadequate, were funda- 
mentally right. 

What should be the atdtude of the indl^ual toward alco- 
holic liquors? 
In the Ught of our present knowledge, the attitude toward 
liquor demanded of the individual by morahty admits of no 
debate. He may love dearly his wines or his beer, but his 
enjoyment is won at too dear a cost to himself and others; 
his support of the liquor trade is very selfish. He has no 
ri^t to poison himself, to impair his health and e£Sciency, 
as even a little drinking will do. He has no right to run the 

* H. S. Warner, op. eil., chap. zi. 
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risk of becoming the slave of alcohol, as so many <rf the most 
promisiag men have become; the effect of the drug is insidi- 
ous, and no man can be sure that he will be able to resist it. 
He has no right to spend in harmful self-indulgence money 
that might be spent for useful ends. He has no right to 
incur the, however immeasurable, moral and intellectual 
impairment which is effected by even rather moderate drink- 
ing. He has no right to bequeath to his children a weak- 
ened heritage of vitality. He has no right, by his example, 
to encourage others, who may ^ far more deeply harmed 
than he, in the use of the drug; " let no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way." The influ- 
ence of every man who is amenable to altruistic motives is 
needed against liquor, wherever it is now sold; the great 
advantages guned by the United States in freeing itself 
from this ancient curse must be shown to the worid. 

It is a genuine hardship to those who have been accus- 
tomed to their beer or whiskey to have to give it up. It is a 
pity that future generations in this country must miss the 
delights of rare wines and cordials, highballs and cocktails 
and punches, with their accompaniment of conviviahty 
and good-fellowship. So much of the world's literature is 
saturated with alcohol! Our children will inevitably have 
their wistful moments when they will long to taste these now 
forbidden joys. For this reason it is hi^y important that, 
at least for a generation to come, they should be made to 
realize clearly the evils that made it necessary to banish 
alcohol. 

The former Kaiser remarked, a few years before the Great 
War, that when it came success would belong to the army 
that used the least alcohol. That army was the American 
army. In the competition between nations that has ensued 
the United States has an equally great advantage, if it is to 
l>e, for some years, the one great nation oS abstainers. 
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THE ALCOHOL PBOBLEH MS 

Wbut Bhould be our attitude toward tiie use of alcoholic 

liquors by otiiers? 

The coD^deration of this question falls properly under the 
head of "Public Morality." But it will be more convenient 
to treat it here, following the presentation of the facts con- 
cerning alcohol. The i^ht of the community to interfere 
with the conduct of its members will be discussed in chapter 
XX VIII, and we must assume here the result therein reached, 
that whatever is deemed necessaiy for the greatest welfare 
of the community as a whole may Intimately be required 
of its individual members, however it may cross tfaeir desires 
or however they may consider the matter their private con- 
cern, the argument against prohibition on the ground that 
it interferes with individual rights would apply also to child- 
labor legislation, to legislation t^ainst street soliciting by 
prostitutes or the sale of indecent pictures, and, more 
obvious^ etiU, t^ainst anti-opium and anti-cocaine l^sla- 
tJMi. As a matter of fact, the older individualistic point of 
view has been generally abandoned now, and we are free to 
discuss what is desirable for the general welfare.* 

We may at once say that whatever method can most 
quickly and thoroughly root out the evil is best to adopt. 
Different methods may be more or less efficacious in different 
places; it is a matter for legitimate opportunism. But the 
goal to be kept in «ght can only be world-wide prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic liquors for bev- 
erage purposes. Education on the matter, and exhortation 
to personal abstinence, must be continued. But education 
and exhortation are not alone sufficient; self-restraint can- 
not be counted on, constraint must be employed. "Hi^ 

I For tlie argumenU tor prohibiUon, sec 
IX, xn. Artnuui. The Lega^Med OuUaw. 
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Idcenae" and "Begulatioo" have been thOTOOg^ily tried 
and have not checked the evil; moreover, it has been a 
serious blunder to make the State or municipality dependent 
upon the liquor trade for revenue, and therefore eager to 
retain it. The "State Monopoly" system did not prove a 
success in this country in lessening the evil; it made the 
liquor power a more sinister influence than ever in politics. 
If liquor must be sold, the "Company." or Scandinavian 
system, which eliminates the factor of private profits, with- 
out fostering political eomiption, is probably the least 
harmful method of selling. 

But no method (^ selling liquor can be more than a ton- 
poraty expedient. We must cooperate with reformers in 
other countries to extend the boundaries of "dry " territory. 
"Local option" is of great value at a certain stage of a 
people's education, and is doubtless in some countries the 
best attunable status for the present. But it should be ie> 
garded as a means of gradually extending "diy" territory 
rather than as a permanent solution. The example of the 
United States will be, of course, of enormous value in push- 
ing the campaign elsewhere. Ah^ady (19S0) New Zealand 
has come within an ace of adopting prohibition; Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and some of the South American 
nations may be expected soon to fall in line. Russia since 
the early days of the war has been largely dry; but the ter- 
rible effects of the war in that unhappy country conceal the 
beneficent results of the banislung of vodka. China, whidi 
has waged such a gallant war against opium (thrust upon 
her by British financial interests), may be looked to for anti- 
alcohol legislation. Mohammedanism has always been a 
bitter enemy of strong drink. It is the peoples of Western 
Europe who will resist longest the crusade against alcohol. 
The average Frenchman and Italian can scarcely conceive 
of life without their wine; the average Britisher clings tena^ 
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ciously to his beer and ale. The average amount of alcohol 
consumed per capita in Great Britain is half as much again 
as it ever was in this country. In Italy it is between two and 
three times as much. In France, where the alccdiolic con- 
sumption is highest, it is more than three times as much. 
The figures for the pre-war Germany were not much higher 
than for the United States. 

The arguments against prohibition are not strong. That 
the law is poorly enforced in localities where public senti- 
ment is against it is natiual; but no law is universally obeyed, 
and that a law is broken is a poor reason for removing it 
from the statute hooka. No one would suggest repealing 
the laws against burglary or seduction because they are daily 
disobeyed. This pseudo-concern for the dignity of the law is 
simply a specious argument advanced by those who have 
an interest in the trade, and accepted by those who suppose 
liquor-drinking to be wrong only in excess and harmless in 
moderation. The reply is to show that alcohol, even in small 
doses, is harmful; a practice that is always harmful must be 
f<fu^t by the law as well as by moral suasion. Public senti- 
ment must be educated up to the law; and the existence of 
the law is itself of educative value. Moreover, the problem 
of enforcement has become relatively easy with nation-wide 
prohibition, and will be still easier when neighboring na- 
tions are also "dry." 

That prohibition involves the ruin of a great industry is 
true; these millions <^ workers are now free to give their 
strength to productive labor, these miUions of dollars have 
now been invested in industries useful to mankind. ConSs- 
cation works hardship to the brewers and distillers; so it 
does to the opium-growers, the makers of indecent pictures, 
and counterfeit money. A trade so inimical to the general 
interest deserves no mercy. The States that unwisely used 
the "tunted money" drawn from the industry by license 
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have now a far richer conununity to tax in otlier vays; for 
every dollar got in liquor-license fees, many dtdlars have 
been lost to the State. As Gladstone stud, "Give me a sober 
population, not wasting their earnings in strong drink, and 
I shall know where to obtain the revenue." 

The on^ other prant to be noted is that the saloon — the 
"public houae," the "poor man's salon" — must be replaced 
1^ other social centers, that give oppcolunities for recrea^ 
tioD, cheer, and social int^course. The question of substi- 
tutes for the saloon will be alluded to agun, in chapter xxx.' 

The worid-wide cunpaign agunst alcohol is on, the 
area of its legaUzed sale is steadily diminishing. We who 
now discuss it may live to see it swept off the face d the 
earth; if not we, our children or children's diildren. And we 
must see to it that no other drug — opium, morphine, or the 
like — gets a similar grip tm humanity. Our descendants 
will look with as great horror upon the alcohol indulgence 
of our times as most of us now do upcoi opium-smoking, 
"O God, that men should put an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their brains! that we should, with joy, pleas- 
ance, revel, and applause, transform oursdves into beasts!" 

The best book for practical use is H. S. Warner's Social Wdfare 
and the taquor PrcHtm (revised editicm, 191S), where extensive 
references to the authorities will be found. Two other eMellent 
popular books are H. S. Williams, Akohol (1909), and Horsley and 
Sturge, Alcohol and the Human Body (1911). See also BosanoS. m 
McClwe't Magazine, vol. 32, p. 657; Bountree and Sherwell, The 
Temperanee Problem and Social Reform; T. N. Edynack, The 
Drink Problem; Scientifie Condueioiu etmceming the Alcohoi 
Problem (Senate Document 48, 61st Congress, 1909); and the &v« 
volumes of conclusions of the Committee of Fifty, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., under the general title, Aipecta cf the Liquor 
Problem; a summary of these conclusions is published with the 
title The Liquor PrMem, ed. F. J. Feabody. Barker, The Sakon 

t See B^moDd CaDunt. StAOOuUtJor lie SutcKni. H. S. Warner, op. eiL, 
dM^vm. foTMn, ToL 21. p. MS. 
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pTobltm and Social R^orm. Fonshawe, Liquor Legislation in iha 
Untied Slatei and Canada. C. R. HEmderaon, The Social Sjnrit in 
America, clutp. xvl. John Bums, Labor and Drink. 3. H. Crooker, 
ShaU I Drinkf A. F. Fehlandt, A CerOury of Dnnk fl<form. D. 
B. Armstrong, The Sociolofiical Atpecta <4 the Alcohol ProbieTn. The 
Year-Booke of the Anti-Sidoou L^tgue. Chas. Stelzk, Why ProhU 
Intionf 

The best available data, to date, on the physiological questions 
imdeHying the moral questions may be found m G. Bosenfeld, 
Der EinfiuMdM AUeohola at^den Organiimut (1901) ; A. R. Cuahney, 
The AcHan qf Alcohol (1907) — paper read before the British Asso> 
ciation; Meyer and Gottlieb, Pharmacdogy (1914). In its porticu* 
lar field, R. Dodge and F. G. Benedict, The Peychdogioal Efectt 
qf Alcohol (1915), supersedes the earlier experimental studies. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

MABRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

Teufebancb in the indulgence of the sppetitea is a man- 
ifest necessity for healtli and efficienty — temp««oce in 
work and play, in eating and dnnking, in novd reading and 
theater going, in whatever activity desire may suggest. But 
two appetites stand on a different footing from the others, 
and demand more than temperance. The love of alcohol 
and the other narcotics, being, as we have seen, a patho- 
logical and highly dangerous appetite, productive of scarcely 
any real good, must be rooted out of human nature, as it 
readily can be, to the great advantage of mankind. The 
other great appetite, that of sex, cannot be treated so cava- 
lierly: to eradicate it or deny its fulfillment would be to put 
a speedy end to the human race. The solution of the prob- 
lems of sex is therefore not so simple. On the one hand, we 
have to recognize the instinct as normal and necessary; on 
the other hand, we are confronted by the incalculable evils 
which it produces, and forced to admit the necessity of some 
strictly repressive code. Out cS lust come the saddest trage- 
dies — disease and suffering, unwished childbirth, heart- 
break and death. Desire sings a siren music in our ears; but 
the bones of those who have surrendered to the song lie 
bleaching on the rocks. There is no heavier sight than to 
see happy, heedless youth caught by the lure of this strange, 
mysterious thrill and drifting to thdr destruction — 
"As a bird basUth to tbe snare. 
And knowetli not that it is for his life." 

So much is at stake here that we must be more than 
ordinarily sure that we are not biased, that we are not bind- 
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ing ourselves by needless restrictions. But after wbatever 
doubts and wanderings, the man of mature experience comes 
back to the monogamous ideal with the conviction that in 
it lies not only our salvation but our truest happiness. Noth- 
ing, then, in the whole field of ethics is more important than 
for each generation, as it stands on the threshold of tempta- 
tion and opportunity, to see dearly the basic reasons for this 
code. A reverence for authority, a deep-implanted senti- 
ment, a lecmrent emotional appeal, and a barrier <rf scruples 
and pledges may keep many within the lines cS safety. But 
the moraUty of sentiment and authority must always be 
based on a morality of reason and experience. We must 
therefore begin by recapitulating the fundamental reasons 
for our monogamous ideal. 

What are the reasons for the ideal <^ monogamy? 

(I) The most glaring danger for a man in uncbastity ia 
disease. The venereal diseases are among the most terrible 
known to man; they are highly contagious and at present 
only very partially curable. Practically all prostitutes be- 
f»>me infected before long ; the chance of indul^ng in promis- 
cuous intimacies without catching some form of infection 
b slight. The only sure way of escape from this immi- 
nent danger is by the exclusive love of one man and one 
woman. Moreover, these diseases are, in their effects, trans- 
missible from husband to wife and from wife to children. 
Many women's diseases, a large part of their sterility, of 
miscarriages and infant deaths, a large proportion of the 
paralysis, insanity, and blindness in the world, are due to 
the sins of a husband or parent. Thus the penalty for a 
single misstep may be very grim; and the worst of it is that 
it must often be shared by the innocent.* 

> See Prince Morrow, Sociof DuMte* and Marriage. W. L. Howard, 
f Lnn Facti on Sea HygUtu. 
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(2) For a girl the danger of disease is not all. There is 
the additional danger of pr^nancy, which means, and must 
mean, for her not only pun and risk of life, but lasting shame 
and disgrace. Even pud prostitutes, who are willing to em- 
ploy dangerous methods to prevent conception, and soon 
become nearly sterile through disease or overindulgence, 
often have to resort to illegal operations, at the risk of their 
lives, and not infrequently come to childbirth. The hitherto 
moral girl who mokes a mngle misstep is much more likely 
to conceive. 

(3) The most obvious reason why society cannot afford 
to be lenient witb iU^timacy is that there is no proper pro- 
vision for rearing children bom out of wedlock. The woman 
and the child usually need the financial suf^xut of the man; 
they always need hb love and care. If the man marries the 
girl he has wronged, tbere is not only the disgrace still at- 
taching to her (and rightly to him, still more), but the fact 
of a hasty and unintended and probably more or less un- 
hiq>py marriage. Certainly in every such case the girl has a 
right to demand that the man shall marry her; whether or 
no she will wish him to, or wUl prefer to bear her burden and 
disgrace alone, is for her to determine. But this is sure — 
that any man who takes the dutnce of mining a foolish and 
ignorant or oversusceptible gal — "and sll for a bit of 
pleasure, as, if he had a man's heart in him, he'd ha* cut his 
hand off sooner than he'd ha' taken it" * — ou^t to be 
despised and socially ostracized by his fdlows. Except fw 
the penalty of disease, women have always borne the brunt 
of sexual tollies, thou^ men have been the more to blame. 
It is hi^ time that this injustice were remedied to such ex- 
tent as law and public opinion can do it. 

(4) The employment of paid prostitutes for man's gratifi- 

* George EUot's Adam Bedt, from which these wotiii are taken, oo^t 
to be read by every bc^ aod^ri. 
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cation keeps in existence tlie unhappiest and most degraded 
class in the world. Brutalized and worn by their abnormal 
life, treated with coarse indignities which they cannot re- 
sent, deprived of their birthright of genuine love, <rf wife- 
hood and motherhood, stricken with disease and doomed to 
an early death, thousands of girls who ought to be bearing 
healthy children and rearing the future citizens of the State, 
now walk the streets painted and gaudily bedecked, seek- 
ing their miserable hvelihood, and snaring the heedless and 
restless youth of the cities, the "young men void of under- 
standing," to their common degradation. This human 
-wastage is worse upon the race than war; and all the more 
pathetic because it consists of girb scarcely past the thres- 
hold of their maidenhood. When we consider further the 
indescribably horrible cruelty of the "white-slave trade," 
which the insatiable lust of men has brought into being, 
we may he^n to realize to what the absence of restrunt upon 
this appetite has led. 

It is quite conceivable that within the near future the 
venereal diseases will be rendered entirely curable by tlie 
progress of medicine. It is possible that s(nne certain and 
harmless method of preventing conception will be found 
and become so universally known that the danger of unin- 
tentional childbirth will become practically non-existent. 
Such a situation would remove the most obvious reasons for 
chastity, and would insure a rapid growth of free-love senti- 
ment. We must then go on with the argument and point 
out that even where these terrible results are escaped, the 
way of free love is not the happiest way. 

(5) Freedom from restraint in inter-sex relations inevit- 
ably leads, in the majority of men and women, to an over- 
indulg^ice whio^ seriously impairs health and efficiency. 
31ie one sahent motive for the opposition of ancient codes to 
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sex license was the neceseity of preserviDg the virility of the 
young men for war. To-day athletes ere enjoined to chas- 
tity. But, indeed, if a man would succeed in anything, he 
must check this so easily overdeveloped impulse. Promis- 
cuity means a continually renewed stimulus; the pasdon, 
which quickly becomes normal and intermittent when it 
spends itself upon one object, is apt to become an abnormal 
and almost continuous craving when it is solicited by a suc- 
cession of novel and piquant attractions. The advocates 
of free love assert that it is unnatural repression that creates 
an undue and morbid loo^ng; that freedom to satisfy the 
instinct would tend to keep it in its prop^ly subordinate 
place. But the contrary is, in reality, true. More usually, 
as Rabelais has it, "the appetite comes during the eating." 
The absence of temptation will leavs an instinct dormant 
which free opportunity to indulge will develop into a domi- 
nant appetite. And nothing more quickly drafts strength 
or ambition than absorption in sex pleasures; we need to put 
our energies into something that instead of being inimical is 
forwarding to the rest of our interests. 

(6) Sexual intemperance coarsens, blunts delight in the 
less violent and more delicate emotions. The pleasures of 
sex, though of the keenest, are not lasting, like those of the 
intellect, of religion, art, and manly achievement. But if 
recklessly indulged in, they inevitably sap our interest in 
these other ideals. Except where they spring from and 
reinforce true affection, they are an opiate, taking us into 
a dream world that makes actual life stale and tasteless. 
"Hold off from sensuality," says Cicero; "for if you give 
yourself up to it, you will be unable to think erf anything 
else," There is so much else that is worth while, life has so 
many possible values, that for our own final happiness, we 
cannot afford to let this instinct usurp too great a place. 
The vision of God is worth many hours of transient and 
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shallow excitement; and that vision comes only to the pmv 
in heart. 

(7) But even for the greatest pleasmc in sex itself, incon 
tinence is a blunder. The plea for it comes usually from the 
inexperienced; it is the yearning of youth toward the lure 
of the untried ways. Actually, where passion is unbridled, 
the halo and the vision quickly vanish; the sated impulse 
becomes a restless craving for more violent stimulation, a 
thirst that no mere physical intimacy can ever assuage; or 
it leaves the heart cloyed and despondent and resourceless. 
This is the natural history of undisciplined passion; it 
cheapens love, it robs it quickly of its exquisiteness and 
charm. The faithful lover, on the oUier hand, by checking 
premature intimacies, and keeping true to the one woman 
who calls or will some day call out all his love, knows a 
steady joy that bulks in the end far greater than the flaring 
and Stful and quickly disillusioned passions of unearned 
love. Where the veil of mystery is not too rudely drawn 
aside, the abihty to respond to the charm of girlhood and of 
ripe womanhood may be long retained; the pleasures of sex 
that count for most in the end are not the moments of pas- 
sion, but the daily enjoyment of companionship with the 
opposite sex, the assurance and comfort of mutual fidelity, 
the love that feeds on daily caresses, endearing words, end 
acts of tender service. And these lasting joys do not accrue 
to the man or woman who is not willing to wait, or who 
squanders his potentialities of love in reckless and funda- 
mentally imsatisfying debauchery. This is the paradox of 
love; whoso would find its best gifts must be willing to deny 
himself its gaudiest. The old love of twos, the loyalty of 
man and wife that bring to each other pure hearts and 
bodies, is best. 

(8) There are, besides, certain practical consequences of 
which experience warns. Free love would mean jealousies. 
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deserted lovers, and broken hearts. Free love is espedally 
haxd on a woman; she readily becomes attached, and craves 
loyalty. Inconstancy, though it is so natural to man aa 
often to need the pressure of law and convention for its 
repression, is not only the worst enemy of his own happi- 
ness, but the inevitable source of friction and clash between 
men and between women. If heedom to break the troth 
that love instinctively plights la allowed, the chances are 
numerous that one or the other will some day discover 
another "affinity" that, at least for the time, seems closer 
and better suited to him; unless a stem loyalty prevents, 
one or two or three hearts may be broken. Our m<Hi<%amous 
code — whose biological value is clearty indicated by its 
adoption by most of the higher nniFmla (not counting the 
domesticated animals, whose morals have been hopelessly 
ruined) — stands among the wisest of our ideals. 

What safeguards of monogamy are necessary ? 

Overwhelming as is the argument for monogamy, it runs 
counter, in many people, to such violent impulses that it 
needs every prop and sanction that can be given it. It must 
shelter itself under the law, keep on its side the conscience cJ 
men, and be hallowed by alliance with religion, 

(1) The social-religious institution <^ marriage must be 
kept as sacred and serious as possible in the general esti- 
mation. The wedding ceremony itself , adding as it does dig- 
nity and symbolism, the memory of a beautiful occasion, and 
the witness of friends to the piloting of mutual vows, is of 
appreciable value. The marriage laws should require some 
delay, with perhaps a pubhcation of intention to marry in 
advance of the time of marriage. The presentation of a 
certificate of health from both parties, signed by a duly 
licensed physician, might well be demanded. Anything that 
can prevent over-hasty and ill-considered marriages de- 
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serves consideratioD, thou^ there is danger in the other ez- 
tieme, in making the entrance into matrimony too di£Scu]t. 
(2) During the years prior to marriage the community 
must exercise a certain degree of pressure in tlie interest of 
conventionality of conduct. The ccoivaitions that restrict 
freedom in the friendships of boys and fprls for one another 
may easily be pushed too far. provoking resentment and 
stimulating the veiy intimades they are designed to avert. 
But lines must be drawn, a cert^ amount of tactful chap- 
eronage is necessary, and Ote youths must be encouraged to 
develop a sense of chivalrous loyalty to the abstinences and 
the decorum that are a necessary complement cS their hapiQ^ 
comradeship. It is wdl to have many barriers that must be 
iHvken before any gross temptation can arise. Moreover. 
too great freedom of companionship may lead to too much 
idling together, drawing attention away from the studies 
and spores that ought to make up the bulk of the activity 
of youth. 

(S) On the other hand, the wholesome comradeship t4 
boys and girls must be encouraged, both tor the removal ct 
that loneliness and curiosity which often lead to evU, uid 
in order that husband and wife may be wisely diosen. Nor- 
mal friendships with girls are of the greatest value to young 
men. They must not only avoid evil, but overcome evil 
with good. Ulysses escaped the sirens by having himsdf 
bound to ft mast; but Orpheus escaped by playing a sweeter 
music still than th^. The passionate youth must speak iq 
the vtm of the Knight of Santayana's poem: 
"Ab the gaudy riukdowa 

Stalked by me which men take (or besuteoui thing!, 

I lau^ied to ■corn each feeble counterfeit. 

And cried to the aweet image m my aoul. 

How mudi more bri^t thou WMt and beautiful." 
(4) Further, normal interests of all sorts must be en- 
couraged; the man or woman who has a full, all-round life. 
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who cultivates wholesome intellectual, Esthetic, rdigtous 
activities, is in far less danger of an unregulated passion. 
Human energy must find some happy outlets, or it will tend 
to run amuck; what we become depends largely on what 
we get interested in. In particular, the abundant physical 
activity of robust health makes it much easier to banish 
immoderate desires. 

(5) Anotlier duty of the community lies in the fight 
against the public sources of sensual appeal — not merely the 
commercialization of vice itself, but the indecent shows and 
books through which the greed of money panders to sensu- 
ality. The line to draw is, of course, very difficult; what is 
dangerous for one reader or spectator is harmleaa to anoth^. 
We do not want a prudish censorship of our theaters and 
our Utersture. Moreover, there is a real conflict here, at 
times, between beauty and morality; and it is difficult to 
know which to sacrifice. How can we enjoy beauty, feel 
powerful emotion, and not be wrecked by it; how can we 
make life rich and yet keep it pure? This perplexing ques- 
tion will recur when we come to discuss the relation of art to 
morality. 

(6) Education on matters of sex must probably be at- 
tended to in the public schools. It were better done by 
parents, perhaps; but parents cannot be depended upon to 
do it. The dangers that await indulgence, the cruelty and 
brutality of prostitution, should be universally but cau- 
tiously tau^t; too many boys and girls wreck thdr lives 
for lack of such loiowledge. It b indeed a deUcate task to 
instruct adolescents in these matters; there is, as Professor 
MUnsterberg has well pointed out, a grave danger of stimu- 
lating, by calling attention to it, the very impulse which it 
is desired to curb, of dissipating the fear of the unknown 
— which may be greater than that of clearly understood, 
and thereby, perhaps, avoidable dang^^ and of breaking 
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down barriers of shyness and reticence, which torm one cS 
the most effective of safeguards. Personal attention to the 
individual needs of boys and girls of widely differing tem- 
peraments and mental condition is imperative. But in 
general, it is to be remembered that almost every boy and 
girl learns, somehow, long before marriage, the m&ia faets 
concerning sex-relations. And it is far better that that knowl- 
edge should be imparted reverently, accurately, unemotion- 
ally, and with due emphasis upon perils and penalties, than 
that it should be gained in coarse and exciting ways, (« 
lemun half understood and with a glamour <^ mystery 
about it. 

The economic situation that threatens the stability of our 
monogamous ideal deserves special consideration. Women 
are, in increasing numbers, seeking careers outside the home. 
The result is that the marriage-rate is to some degree falling 
off, while women who marry and continue to carry on their 
outside vocations are apt to have few, if any, children, and 
to take marriage and child-bearing more as an incident, less 
as the consummation and chief interest in their lives. Is 
this tendency desirable? 

(1) Woman's traditional sph^« is the home; Kirche, 
Kinder, und KUchs, in the words with which the late K^ser 
summed up the whole duty of womas. Many thoughtful 
observers beheve that any other vocaticm is incompatible 
with her duty to her husband. It is obvious that if both 
husband and *wife have "careers," they may find them- 
selves pulled in different directions; the husband, a college 
professor, say, may receive an alluring call to another State, 
while the wife, a physician, will find her practice, built up 
through years of service, ruined if she moves with him. Or 
it may be the wife whose calling offers some opening in a dis- 
tant locaUty. In such cases, one or the other must make the 
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vocation secoDdary, and legally to the mate the primary 
consideratioii. And even when such a situation does not 
arise, the woman whose out^de career takes mai^ hours a 
day cannot attend to the household duties which the aver- 
age man expects his wife to perform. 

(2) More serious still is the effect of woman's work upon 
ba children. Supposing that she does not shirk child- 
bearing, she must let her career suffer during the months 
before and after the birth of her children. Statistics show 
the grave dangers of injury to the health of children through 
the overwork of their mothers during this period. And even 
after the earliest infancy of the children, their proper rear- 
ing demands the most exacting attention. The earnings 
from the outside vocation may suffice to pay for nurse or gov- 
erness — if a trustworthy and competent person is avail- 
able; but there are many who feel that a hired helper cannot 
fnttperly take the place of the moth«-. It is true that many 
mothers themselves are incompetent for child-rearing; a 
mother may have less instinctive love of that task and skill 
at it than an outsider whom she could engage for the pur- 
pose. But certain it is that a woman who has children must 
let them be the first hen upon her time and interest, seein; 
to it that, whatever happens, they do not suffer. 

(3) On the other band, the taking-up of vocations hy 
women who would otherwise be idlers — pararites, wasters, 
drones, they are called by the opponents of the traditional 
limitations upon woman's activities — is a great economic 
gain to the community. If a woman has competent helpers 
to do her home-work, she ought to be doing something else 
herself to justify her ^stence. The economic independ- 
ence thus gained is of great value to her, rmUng her secure 
against her husband's failure, illness, or death, and making 
her marriage-relation less one of dependence than of equal 
comradeship. Childbirth and child-rearing take only a few 
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years, after all, out of tlie ttwt&ge woman's life; and evm if 
she attends to her diildr^i entirely liersdf, her ea^er and 
later years are free for other service to sodety. 

(4) An outside vocation may add much experieice and 
wisdom to a woman, as to a man, and fit her thereby to be 
a better companion to her husband and educator oS her 
children. There is a certain shut-in-ness and monotony 
about house-work as a life-career; the enriching of a woman's 
life by outside contacts and activities is much to be desired. 

(5) The ability to earn her living for herself frees an un- 
married woman from the pressure that otherwise may drive 
her into marriage as a means of support. The self-support- 
ing woman is in a position to decide more cautiously, and to 
marry only for love, 

Whether the wholesome influence upon marriage of this 
greater independence and richer experience of women out- 
weighs, on the whole, the dangers oS childlessness, oS chUdten 
and homes neglected, of women and children impured in 
health, is a question perhaps imposuble to solve. The only 
conclusion we can reach is that it is an individual problem* 
which should be carefully considered in all its aspects by 
every young woman, in the light not only of her own h^>p^ 
ness, but of her best usefulness to others. 

What are the factors in an ideal marriage? 

Celibacy is neither natural nor de^rable; a happy mar- 
riage should be the goal of every healthy man's and woman'i 
thought. The economic utuation that prev^its so many 
from marrying till nearly or quite thirty is thorou^ily un- 
wholesome and must in some way be remedied. Mairiage 
in the early twenties is not only for many a wise safeguard 
of monogamy, it is phynologicalfy better for the woman 
and her offspring. Hie danger and pun in childbirth to a 
woman of twenty or twenty-five ate less than in later life, 
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acd the children have a better chance of health. Moreover, 
young people are mentally and morally more plastic; th«y 
have not yet become so "set" in their ways as th^f wiD 
later become, and are more likely to grow together and make 
easily those little compromises and adjustments which the 
fusing of two lives necessitates. And it is always a jHty that 
the two who are to be life comrades should fail to have these 
years, in some ways the best of their lives, together. 

Yet this sacred and exacting relationship must not be 
hastily entered, for nothing more surely than marriage makes 
or mars character and happiness. Too early marriage b apt 
to be impulsive and thoughtless. It is true that many con- 
firmed bachelors and maiden ladies lose through an excess 
of timidity the great experiences and joys which a little 
boldness, a little willingness to take a risk and put up with 
the imperfect would have brought them. No man or woman 
is perfect; no one can expect to find a wholly Ideal mate; 
it is foohsb to be too exacting, and it is conceited, implying 
that one is flawless one's self. Nevertheless, the counsel of 
caution is more commonly needed. Happily we have pretty 
generally got away from vwriaffes de convenance, marriages 
for money, or title, or other extraneous advantages. And 
we have recognized the right of the two who are primarily 
concerned to make their own choice without interference, 
other than friendly coimsel and warning, from others. But 
we still have many marriages from which the basic desiderata 
are in too great d^jree absent. 

(1) There should be genuine love; not necessarily, of 
course, a violent passion, or love at first sight, but some 
measure of that instinctive organic attraction, that unpre- 
dictable and irrational emotional satisfaction in physical 
prcoimity, which differentiates love from the friendship of 
men or women for one another. Not that "platonic" re- 
lations between husband and wife are not possible or p^v 
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missibte; but if a young couple are not United by this sweet- 
est of bonds, they not only miss much of the charm and 
mutual drawing-together of marriage, but they stand in 
gravest danger of an eventual arousing of the instinct by 
another — and that means either a bitter fight for loyalty 
or actual tragedy. It is never to be forgotten that husband 
and wife have to spend a great part of their life in the same 
house, in the same room. No degree of similarity of interests 
can take the place of that mere instinctive liking, that per- 
vasive content at each other's presence, that enjoyment in 
seeing each other about, and in the daily caresses and ea- 
dearing words that rightly mated couples know. 

(S) But this underlying physical attraction, however keen 
at first, is not of guaranteed permanence; it must be but- 
tressed by common tastes and sympathies. To lilce the same 
people, to enjoy doing the same things, to judge problems 
from the same angle, to cleave to similar moral, lesthetic, 
religious canons is of great importance. A certain amount of 
contrast in ideas and ideals is, indeed, piquant and stimu- 
lating; and where marriage is early there is likelihood of an 
adequate convergence in Weltanschauung. But too radically 
different an outlook upon life may lead to continual friction, 
to loneliness, and mutual antagonism. The two who are 
to be comrades in the great experiment of life must be able 
to help each other, strengthen each other's weaknesses, and 
admire each other's aims and achievements. In particular, 
religious fanaticism is an intractable enemy of marital happi- 
ness. As Stevenson puts it, "There are differences which no 
habit nor affection can reconcile, and the Bohemian must 
not intermarry with the Pharisee. . . . The best of men 
and the best of women may sometimes live together all their 
lives, and, for want of some consent on fundamental ques- 
tions, hold each other lost spirits to the end." 

(3) It scarcely needs to be added that there must be on 
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both ^des a high standard of morality. Truthfulness, nn' 
cerity, self-control, the williiigDess to work, to sacrifice 
personal desires and pull together for the common welfare 
of the home, are essential, as weU as fidefity to marriage 
vowa and abstinence &om all intemperance and lawbreaking. 
ConmiOQ tastes can be formed after marnage; even the 
organic attraction is pretty sure to be awakened in some . 
degree if the pair are not actually repulsive to each oth^; 
but low moral ideals at the age of marriage are seldom rad- 
ical^ tnuuf ormed afterward and render any bfq>piness in 
h^me^making insecure. 
/ (4) Perhaps some day it may bec<Hue incumbent upon the 
suitor to weigh the matter of the heredity back of the lac^ 
of his choice, and consider whether she is best adapted, Iqr 
mating with him, to give birth to normal and healthy chil- 
dren ; or for the maiden sought to regard with equal care the 
antecedents of the suitor. But — fortunately for lovers* 
consciences — we know too little at iH«8ent about heredity 
and the breeding of human beings to give much useful advice 
or make any demands vS. the prospective couple, except to 
insist that those who are twnted with hereditary disease or 
feeble-nundedness shall refnun from marriage. To this 
subject we shall recur in chapter xxz. 

Is ^oice moiall? justifiable 7 

If marriage were always undertaken with adequate cao* 
tion, there would seldom be need of annulling it. But sinot 
mistakes are bound to be made and unhappy unions result; 
since, further, matters arising after marriage often tend to 
push couples apart and engender a state of friction or alv 
solute antagonism, a necessary postscript to the questions 
concerning marriage must be that concerning divorce. It is 
matter of common knowledge that there is a marked tend< 
ency in recent years toward a loosening (A the marriaga 
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bond; the ease with which divorces are gnmted in scone 
States seems to conservatives a scandal. Among the causes 
for this are the lessening of allegiance to religious authority, 
the loss of the older fears and restraints, the growing spirit 
of adventure and iconoclasm. With the breaking-up of tradi- 
tions, the lure of freedom has been strong, especially upcoi 
the so-Iong-dominated and docile sex. Women are becoming 
better educated and asserting their rights everywhere; they 
, are now able to earn their living in many independ^it ways, 
and are in a position to break loose ; the era of the subjection 
of women is over, and it is natural that many, particularly 
of the idle and frivolous, should turn this new-wtm liberty 
into license. 

But, indeed, human nature being as it is, there would in> 
evitably arise, and have always ariso), many cases of strain 
and friction in marriage relations. As Chesterton says, a 
man and a woman are, in the nature of the case, incompati- 
ble; and that underlying incommensurability of viewpoint 
easily results in dash where a deep-rooted affection and a 
habit of self-control are absent. Innumerable couples have 
suffered and hated each other and made the beat of it ; nowa- 
days they are deeming it better frankly to admit and end 
the discord. And the problem. Which solution is better? is 
by no means an easy one. We can but make here a few 
general suggestions. 

(1) Divorce must certainly not be so easy as to encourage 
hasty and unconsidered marria^, or to turn this most sacred 
oi relationships into a mere experimental and provisional 
alliance. "Trial marriage" is a palpaUy reprehensible 
scheme, involving an unwarrantable stimulus to the sex 
appetite; many men would enjoy taking one woman after 
another, until tbdr passion in each case had ediausted its 
force with the lapse <^ novelty; women, who are not so 
naturally promiscuous, would sufEer most. What would 
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become of the children is a qoestion whose vei? po^g con- 
demns the proposal. But too lax a divorce law practically 
permits trial marriage; one or the other party may enter into 
the contract and pronoimce the solenm vows without any 
intention of keeping them when it shall cease to be for his 
or her pleasure. Not in this way is to be got the real worth 
of marriage; the conscious and earnest effort, at least, must 
be to keep to it for life. An easy short cut to beedom would 
tempt too many from the harder but nobler way of compro- 
mise, conciliation, and self-subordination. If one is weak and 
erring, or petulant and unkind, the other must patiently and 
lovin^y seek to help, to educate, to uplift; seventy times 
seven times is not too often for foi^veness; and many a 
marriage that seemed hopelessly wrecked has been saved 
by magnanimity and tactful affection. There is a fine dis- 
ciplinary value in these forbearances, and much importunity 
for spiritual growth in the persevering endeavor toward 
harmony and mutual understanding. Many a man and 
woman who might have been lost if divorced, has been 
saved for a better life by the unwillingness of wife or hus- 
band to desert under grievous provocation. There comes an 
ebb to most conjugal disputes; men and women grow wiser, 
and often gentler, witb age; while there is any hope for re- 
adjustment and revival d love it is wrong to break marit^ 
TOWS. Many a divorce has been as hasty and ill-considered 
as the marriage it ended, and has left the couple in the end 
less happy and useful members of the community. Partic- 
ularly when there are children should the parents sacrifice 
much for the sake of giving them a real home, with both 
mother- and father-love. 

(2) Yet there are cases where love is hopelessly killed and 
harmony is impossible ; cases where much suffering, and even 
moral degeneration, would result &om continuance <^ the 
married life. Where a man tiaosfera his love to another or 
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indulges in infid^ty to his tows; where he crazes himself 
with liquor or some oUier narcotic, and will not give it 
up; where he treats his wife with cruel^ or contempt, or 
through selfishness or lazine^ deserts or refuses to support 
her; where she refuses to perform her wifely duties, gives 
herself to other men, makes home intolerable for him — in 
short, in any case where mutual loyalty and cof^Mration are 
hopeless of attainment, it is surely best that there should be 
separation. It does not make for the welfare of the childten, 
or for the sanctity of marriage, that sudi wretched traves- 
ties of it should continue. Moreover, for eugenic reasons, 
we must urge the freeing of wives from husbands who have 
transmisnUe diseases, inheritable defects, or addicti<Hi to 
drugs. Nor should the fact of one mistake preclude the 
injured party from another opportunity for happiness and 
usefuhiess. Whether the guilty man or woman, the one 
wholly or chiefly to blame for the failure, should be per- 
mitted to remarry is another matter; but probably, on the 
whole, it is better than the alternative encouragement of 
immorality and illegitimacy. 

(3) The community diould exert its influence toward the 
remedying of the present anomalies and uncertunties by 
making both marriage laws and divorce laws as nearly 
uniform as possible throughout the country. The divorce 
law should avoid pandering to caprices and impulse by re- 
quiring a period to elapse between statement of de»re for 
divorce and its granting. For ordinary cases a delay of a 
year when both parties desire the divorce, and <^ two 
years when only one party desires it, seems wise, not as a 
penalty for a past mistake, but to discourage fickleness, to 
put a brake upon rash marriages and ra^ annulments. 

On the other hand, it should be possible for any man or 
woman to find deliverance from an intoleraUe and appar- 
ently irremediable ratuation without expense, publicity, or 
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any imputation of scandal. Divorce is always a sad matter, 
but it is on occBsioD aa necessary as a surgical operation, and 
should be essentially a private arrangement. It is doubtful 
whether any moni tad is served by requiring "grounds" for 
divorce to be shown — as, proofs of infidelity, cruelty, or the 
like; most of these alleged reasons for divorce at present are 
false or exaggerated prelects offered to satisfy the law. The 
fundamental ground for most divorces b that the couple 
have found that they cannot be happy, cannot be their best 
selves, together. There are many kinds of cruelty as dis- 
astrous to love as sexual derdiction or physical blows, many 
faults of temper or selfishness as hard to bear. After all, it 
ia not the cause that matters, it is the effect; it one of the 
parties is made persistently and hopdessly unhappy by the 
union, relief, after an appropriate delay, should be granted. 
This is not to say that in all such cases the husband or wife 
should seek relief; often it is nobler, as we have said, to en- 
dure rather than to escape. But it is essentially a personal 
matter, with which the States should interfere as little as 
possible. Of course the children, if any, must be safe- 
guarded by the law, as to care aud support. 

Dewey and Tufts, Etkicf, chap, xxn, R. C. Cabot, What if en 
JjUe By, chaps, xxiv-xxix. W, L. Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, 
chaps. XI, Xn. Felix Adier, Marriage and Dieoree, The Spiritval 
Meaning of Marriage. B. P. Bowne, Prtn^plea of Ethics, pt. m, 
chaps, vm, ix. W. £. H. Lecky, The Map of Life, chap. xiv. R. L. 
Stevenson, Vwginibue PverUque. J. Riia, Th« PerU and Preservation 
qflkeHome. H. G.Wells, "Divorce" (in Soetai Force* in En^/and 
and America), What it Coming, vm. C. J. Hawkins, Will the 
Home Survive f H. Spencer, Prindplea of Elhica, pi. m, chaps, vnt, 
nt. E. S. P. Haynea, Dworce as It Might Be. R. West, The WorUT* 
Worst Failure. W. h. George, The Intelligence of Women, chaps, 
v-vn. BeTtTa.iidRusse\\,Why Men Fight, chap. VI. Havelock Ellis, 
The Task of Social Hygiene, iv, Ellen Key, Love and Marriage. 

Por the data see United States Departm^kt of Conunerce and 
Labor, Reporte on Marriage ami Dinoree. 
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FELLOWSHIP, LOYALTY, AND LDXURY 

EvKBT man has to solve the problem of how far he will 
live for bis smaller, personal self, and bow far for that larger 
self that includes the interests of others. The general princi< 
pies involved we have discussed m chapter xi; we may- 
now proceed to consider their application to the concrete, 
situations in which we find ourselves. 

What social relatio&shiiis impose claims upon us? 

(1) The relations of husband and wife and of parenthood 
are most sacred and exacting, because they are voluntarily 
assiuned, and because the need and possibilities of help are 
here greatest. A man or woman may without odium remain 
free from these obligations; but once they have made the 
vows that initiate the dual life, once they have brou^t a 
helpless child into the world, neither m^ evade the conse- 
quent responsibiUties. If undertaken at all, these duties 
must be conscientiously fulfilled; and whatever sacrifices 
are necessary must, as a matter of course, and ungrud^ngly, 
be made. 

(2) Nest in inviolability to these claims are those of 
father and mother, brother and sister, and other near rela< 
tivea. Involuntary as these relations are, the natural piety 
that accepts the burdens they entail must not be allowed to 
grow dim. Those nearest of kin are the natural supports and 
helpers of the weak and dependent; and though patience 
and resources be severely taxed, it is better to let blood ties 
continue to involve obhgation than to pennit the selfish 
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irresponnbili^ of a freer and more individuaUstic society. 
Much provocatioQ can be borne by temembering "She is 
my mother"; "He is my brother"; after all| th^ interests 
are ours, and our lives are impoverished, aa well as theirs, 
if we ignore them. 

(S) The voluntary bonds of friendship entail somewhat 
vaguer obligaUons, »nce the closeness of the tie is not clear^ 
fixed, as it is in the case of blood relationship. But "once 
a friend alw^s a friend" is the true-hearted man's motto. 
"Assure thee," says one of Shakespeare's heroines, "if I do 
vow a friendship. 111 perform it to the last article." No 
rate who has won another's friendship, and, however tacitly, 
pledged his own, is thenc^orth free to ignore the bond. Here 
are for most men the happiest opportuniUes tor fellowship, 
for inward growth, and for service; for if the love of wife 
surpasses that of f ri^ids, it is not on^ on account of the 
fascinaticm of sex, but because marriage may be the 
8ig>reme friend^p. Emerson declared that "every man 
passes his life in the search after friendship"; and the great- 
est of Stevenson's three deaderata for happiness was — 
"Ach, Du lieber Gott, friends!" Human beings, even wbea 
brou^t up in a similar environment, are so infinitely diver- 
gent in temp^«ment and ideal, that the near of kin seldom 
meet a man's deepest needs, aod he must wait and watch to 
find <Hie here and there with whom he can cla^ hands in 
real mutual comprehension and accord. Want of this spon- 
taneous comradediip sadly limits a life; nothing pays more 
in joy than the circle of friends that a man can draw about 

Nothing, likewise, is more moralty stimulating. "What a 
friend thinl™ me to be, that must I be," This li nk ing of our 
lives to others draws us out of ourselves, corrects our 
cnunped and distorted vision, and reinforces our wavering 
aspirations. Hoice those who are so critical and fastidious 
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aa to make few friends ill serve their own interests. Acertun 
heartiness and fearlessness of trust is necessary; reproaches 
and suspicions, accusations and demands for ecplanations, 
must not be indulged in, even if wroi^ is actually done. A 
presumption of good intentions must always be m^ntained, 
even if appearances are black. It is mote shameful, as La 
Rochefoucauld said, to distrust a friend than, to be deceived 
by him. Indeed, these deceptions and disillusions are often- 
est the result of<our own mistaken idealization; we must 
expect neither perfection nor those particular virtues in 
which we ourselves are especially ptmcUHous, and under- 
take to love and cleave to a mortal, not an angel. Friendship 
requires not only that we lend a hand when help is needed; 
it implies patience and tact and the endeavor to understand. 
Through common experiences, repeated interchange ot 
thought and observation, mutual enjoyment of beauty and 
fun, particularly in ezpresung common ideals and working 
together for common causes, there grows to maturity this 
wonderful relationship — "the slowest fruit in the whole 
garden of God, which many summers and many winters 
must ripen." 

(4) Beyond the boundaries of blood and Mendship lie s 
whole hierarchy of lesser relationships — to neighbors, to 
employees, to fellow townsmen, to human beings the world 
over. Mere proximity constitutes a claim that is not com- 
monly acknowledged when distance interposes; most men 
would be mortally ashamed to let a next-door n^hbor 
starve, although they may feel no call to lessen their luxu- 
ries when thousands, whom they could as easily succor, are 
perishing in the antipodes. And there is a measure of neces- 
sity in this; to burden our minds with the thoi^t of the 
sufferii^ in India, in Russia, in Japan, leads to a paralyzing 
sense of impotence. If we confine our thought to the dwellers 
on our street or in our town, it miqr not seem utterly hope* 
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'less to try to remedy their distress', to improve the dtuation 
of the laborers in one's own shop or factory lies within the 
limits of practicability. But the Christian doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man is becoming a working prin- 
ciple at last; and millions of dollars and thousands of our 
ablest young men and women are crossing the oceans to 
uplift and civilize the more backward nations, in deference 
to the admonition that we are our brothers' keepers. At 
home this recognition of the basic hmnan relationship of 
living together on this little sphere, that is plunging with us 

' all through the great deeps of space, should help to obliterate 
class lines and snobbishness and bring about a real democracy 
of fellowship. 

(5) Finally, we have a duty to those dumb brothers of 
ours, the anim^ species that share with us the earth. For 
they, too, feel pain and pleasure, and are much at our mercy. 
We must leam — 

It thing that feels." 

All needless hurting of sentient creatures is cruelty, whether 
of the hoy who tortures fn^ and flies, or of the grown man 
who takes his pleasure in hunting to death a frightened deer. 
Beasts of pre^ must, indeed, be ruthlessly put to death, just 
as we execute murderers; amoi^ them are to be counted 
flies, mosquitoes, rats, and the other pests so deadly to the 
human race and to other animals. But death should be 
inflicted as pmnlessly as possible; no humane man will pro- 
long the suffering of the humblest creature for the sake of 
"sport" or take pleasiue in the killing. We must say with 
Cowper — 

"I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Tbou^ graced with polished manners uid fine sens^ 
Yet wanting senwbilily) the man 
'Who needlessly sets foot upon a wcvni." 
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This does sot necessarily imply that we may sot rear and 
kill animals for food. When properly slaughtered, they 
suffer inappreciably — no more, and probably less, than 
they would otherwise suffer before death; the fear of the 
hunted animal is not present, and there is no danger of leav- 
ing mate and offspring to suffer. Indeed, the animals that 
are bred for food would not have their chance to live at all 
but for serving that end; and their existence is ordinarily, 
without doubt, of some positive balance of worth to them. 
Certainly the rearing of cattle and sheep and chickens adds 
appreciably to the picturesqueness and richness of himum 
life; and if dieticians are to be believed, their food value 
could hardly be replaced by substitutes. 

The question of vivisection is not a difficult one. Certainly 
experimentation on living animals should be sharply con- 
trolled, ansestheUcs should be used whenever possible, and 
the needless reperition of operations for illustrative purposes 
should be forbidden. But it is far better for the general 
good that necessary experimentation should be performed 
upon animals than upon human beings; not at all as a 
partisan judgment, to shift suffering from ourselves to 
others, which would be unjustiffable, but because animals 
are less sensitive to pain, and unable to foresee and fear it as 
human beings would. The human lives saved have been of 
far greater worth — not only to themselves but objectively 
— than the animal lives sacrificed. Moreover, except for 
a few glaring instances, vivisection has involved little 
cruelty; and the crusade against it, though actuated by a 
noble impulse, has rested upon misrepresentation of facts 
and exaggeration of evils. 

What general duties do we owe our fellows? 

(1) The abstract duty to refrain from hurting our fellows, 
and to give positive help to whomever we can, will find cod' 
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stsnt ^>plicatioii in connection with eadi spedfic problem 
we are to study. But a few genial remarks may be perti- 
nently made here. In the first place, we need to be reminded 
that to help requires insight and tact and ingenuity; it is not 
enough to respond to obvious needs or actual requests; we 
must leom to understand our fellows* wants, remember their 
tastes, seek out wi^ to add to their happiness or listen 
thdr burdens. For another thing, we must realize the 
importance of maimers, and cultivate kindliness of voice 
and phrase, courteqr, cheerfulness, and good humor. Surli- 
ness and ill-temper, glunmess, toucluness, are inexcusable; 
nor may we needlessly burden others with our troubles and 
disappointm^its — the motto, "Bum your own smoke," 
vwces an important duty. Again, we must remember that 
pec^le gmerally are lonely and in need of love; we must be 
generous in our affection. It is sometimes said that love 
^ven as a duly is a mockery; and doubtless spontaneous 
and irresistible love is best. But it is possible to cultivate 
love. If we think of others not as rivals or enemies, but as 
f eUows whose interests we ourselves have at heart, if we tiy 
to put ourselves in their place, see through their eyes, and 
oijoy their pleasures and successes, we shall find ourselves 
coming to want hairiness for them and then feeling some 
measure of affection. Men and women do not have to be 
pnfect to be loved; all or nearly all are loveworthy, if we 
have it in us to love. 

(2) l^e question how tax we should tolerate what we 
beUeve to be wrong in others, and how far we should work to 
reform them, is of the most difficult. Certwnly moral evil 
must be tou^t; the counsel to "resist not evil" cannot be 
taken too sweepingly. No one can sit still while a big hay 
is bullying a smaller, while vice caterers are plying their 
trades, while cruelty and injustice of any sort are bong 
perpetrated. In lesser matters, too, we must not be inactive^ 
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but use our influcaice and persuasion to call our f eJlows %» 
better things. They may well at some lata- day reproach us 
if we shirk our duty to help them see and correct their faults; 
still more may we be reproached by others who have been 
harmed by faults that we might have done something 
toward curing. Often a single gentle and tactful admonition 
has turned the whole current of a man's life. He truest 
friendship is not too easy-going; it stimulates and checks as 
well as comforts. Emerson lumpily phrases this aspect of the 
matter: "I hate, when I looked for a manly furtherance, or 
at least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than his echo." 
This is, however, only half the truth. What Stevenson 
calls the "passion of interference with others" is one of the 
wretchedest poisoners of human happiness. Peofde are, 
after all, hopelessly at variance in ideals, and we must be 
content to let others live in their own way and according to 
their own inner light, as we live by ours. Probably neither 
is the light of periect day. Parents are particular^ at fault 
in this respect; rare is the father or mothra* who is willing 
that son and daughter should leave the parental paths and 
follow their own ideals. Incalculable is the amount of need- 
less sufiering caused by the conscientious attempt to make 
others over into our own image. As Carlyle wrote, "The 
friendliest voice must speak from without; and a man's 
ultimate monition comes only from within.** We need not 
on^ a shrugging "tolerance," but a willingness to admit that 
those who differ from us ma,y after all be in the right of it. 
It often happens that as we live our standards change, and 
we come to see that those whom we were anxious to reform 
were less in need of reformation than we; and very likely 
while we were blaming others, they in their hearts were 
blaming us. The older we grow the less we feel ourselves 
qualified for the office of ccaisor. 
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Certain practical couns^ may perhaps be not too imperti- 
nent: Be sure you can take advice yourself without ofFense 
or irritation before you proffer it to others; there may be 
beams in your own eyes as well as motes in your neighbors'. 
Be sure you see through the other's eyes, and get his point 
of view; only so can you feel reasonably confid^it that you 
are right in your advice or reproof.' Be sure that you are 
saying what you are s^ing for the other's good, and not to 
give vent to your own irritability or selfishness or sense of 
superiority; say what must be said sweetly or gravely, never 
patronizingly or sharply, with resentfulness or petulance. 
Be sure you choose your occaaion tactfully, and above all 
things do not nag; it is better to have it out once and for all 
than to be forever hinting and compl^ning and reproving. 
■ Praise when you can, temper advice with compliments, 
make it apparent that your spirit is friendly and your mood 
good-tempered. Talk and think as little as possible of others* 
faults ; he who is above doing a low act is above talking about 
another's failings. The only right gossip is that which dwells 
upon the pleasant side of our neighbors' doings. Avoid all 
impatience, contempt, and anger; th^ poison no one so 
much as him who feels them. Cultivate kindliness and sym- 
pathy; love opens blind eyes, hc^ps us to understand our 
neighbcH-, and to help him in the best way. 

Are the rich justified in livii^ in lozuiy? 

Of all the problems that loyalty to our fellows involves, 
none is acuter, to the conscientious man, than that concern- 
ing the degree of luxury he may allow himself. It is strictly 

' CI. W. E. H. Ledcy. TA^Jfapo/ life. p. 68: "Few men have enough 
imaffiiiatjou to realize types of excellence altogether differing from their 
own. It ie this, much more than vanity, that leads them to esteem the type* 
of excelienoe to wllich they themselves approximate as the best, and tastes 
and habits that are altogether incongruous with their omt a* futile and 
contcoiptible." 
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true that the quantity of good things in the world is limited; 
the more I have, the less others have. How can a good man 
be content to spend unnecessary sums upon himself and his 
own family, when within arm's reach men and women and 
children are being stunted mentally and morally, are living 
in dirt and squalor, are succumbing to disease, are actually 
dying, for lack of the comfort and opportunity that his 
superfluous wealth could give? "Wherever we may live, if 
we draw a circle around us of a hundred thousand [sic], or a 
thousand, or even of ten miles' circumference, and look at 
the lives of those men and women who are inside our circle, 
we shall find half-starved children, old people, pregnant 
women, sick and weak persons, all working bqrond their 
strength, with neither food nor rest enough to support them, 
and so dying before their time." ' It is only a lack of imagi- 
nation and sympathy, or an actual ignorance of conditions, 
that can permit so many really kind-hearted people to spend 
so much money upon clothes, amusements, elaborate din- 
ners, and a lot of other superfluities, in a world so full of 
desperate need. 

It would be well if every citizen could be compelled to do 
a little charity-visiting, or something of the sort, that he 
might see with his own eyes the cramping and demoralizing 
conditions under which, for sheer lack of mon^, so many 
worthy poor, imder the present crude social organization, 
must live. It is the segregation of the well-to-do in their 
separate quarters that fosters their shameless callousness, 
and leads, in the rich, "to that flagrant exhibition of great 
wealth which almost frightens those who know the destitu- 
tion of the poor." 

There is, however, a growing imeaainess among those who 

have, an ijicreajsing sense of responsibility toward those who 

have not; there are hopeful signs of a return to the sane ideal 

I TdiBtor. What ShaU We Do Then f cha/p. xxvi. 
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of the Greeks, -vAtO deemed it vulgar and barbaric to spend 
money lavislily on self. The compunctions of the rich are 
indicated, on the one hand, by generous donaUons made to 
bII sorts of causes, and on the other hand, by the arguments 
which are now thought necessary to justify the selfish use of 
monty. These arguments we may cursorily discuss. 

(1) A clever writer in a recent magazine^ speaks of "fac- 
titious altruism"; witli this "altruism of the Frocruateana" 
— who would reduce every one to the simple life — she has 
"little patience." "Thousands of people seem to be infected 
with the idea that by doing more themselves tliey bestow 
losure on otiters ; that by wearing shabby clothes they some- 
how make it possible for others to dress better — thou^ 
they thus admit tacitly that leisure and elegance are not 
evil things. O perhaps — though Heaven forbid they 
should be right! — they mere^ think that by r^u^ng 
nightlBgales' tongues they make every one more content 
with porridge. Let us be gallant about the porridge that 
we must eat; but let us never forget that there are better 
things to eat than porridge." 

This philosophy, less gracefully expressed, is not uncom-* 
mon. Luxury it, other things equal, better than umplicity. 
But other things are not equal when our ndghbors are cold 
and sick and hungry. What self-respecting man can eat 
"caviare on prindple" when another has not even bread? 
By wearing plainer clothes we can make it possible for otliers 
to dress better, by denying ourselves nightingales' tongues 
we can buy porridge for the poor. It surely betokens a low 
moral stage of civilization that so many, nevertheless, 
choose the Paquin gowns and the six-course dinners. 

Ijuxury is better than simplicity if it can be the luxury of 

all. If not, it means selfishness, callousness, and broken 

bonds of brotherhood. Moreover, it has personal dangers; 

> lUtberiiw FuUwton GerouM, in the .tUtmitu IfonAb^. vd. 100, p. 13& 
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It'tends to breed softness and laziness, an inability to endure 
hardship, what Agnes Repplier calls "loss of nerve." It 
tends to cboke the soul, to crush it by the weight of worldly 
things, as Taipeia was crushed by the Sabine shields. 
"Hardly can a rich man enter the kingdom of heaven." 
Simple living, with occasional luxuries, far more appreciated 
for their rarity, is healthier and safer, and in the end per- 
haps as hapi^. Certainly the luxury of the upper classes 
has usually portended the downfall of nations. "It is 
luxury which upholds states?" asks Lavd^e; "yes. just 
as the executioner upholds the hanged man." 

"DI fores the land, to haatening ilU a prey, 
Whece wealth aocumulates and oien decay." 

(i) There is a patrician illusion prevalent among the rich, 
to the effect that they are more sensitive than the poor, have 
higher natures which demand more to satisfy them; that 
the lower classes do not need and would not appreciate the 
luxuries Yriach are necessary to th^ existence. To this the 
reply is, *'Go and get acquunted with them; you will find 
that th^ are just the same sort of people that you and your 
Mends are" — not so educated, very likely, nor so refined 
of speech and manner, but with the same longings and 
Ca4>acitie3 for enjoyment. Of course, they become used to 
discomfort and deprivation, seared by suffering; so would 
you in thrir place. Human nature has a fortunate abihty to 
adjust itself to its environment. But even if the poor do not 
realize what they are missing, that is scant excuse for not 
bringing to them, as we can, new comforts and opportunities. 

(S) The commonest fallacy lies in the argument that by 
lavish consumption the rich provide employment for the 
poor. Th^ provide employment, yes, in serving them. They 
create needless work, where there is so much work crying to 
be done. If that money is put into the bank, instead, or into 
stocks and bonds, it will employ men and women in really 
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useful tasks. If it is given to some of the worthy "causes"' 
which are always handicapped for lack of funds, it will 
employ men in caring for the sick, in educating the ignorant, 
in feeding the hungry, or in bringing recreation and relief 
to the worn. Every man or woman whose time and strength 
we buy for our personal service — valet, m^d, gardener, 
dressmaker, chef, or what not — is taken aw^ from the 
other work of the world. 

(4) A certain hopelessness of effecting any good often 
paralyzes good will. The help a little money can give seems 
like a drop in the bucket; its asastance is but for a dt^, and 
the need remains as great as ever. It may even be worse 
than wasted; it may encourage shiftlessness, it may pauper- 
ize. There is no doubt that indiscriminate and thoughtless 
charity is dangerous ; the crude largesse of a few rich Bomans 
of the Empire bred vast corruption and pauperism. But 
there is much that can safely be done; there are many wise 
and cautious agencies at work for aid and uplift; and every 
little, if given to one of them, is of real help. 

(5) It b sometimes said that if society discountenances 
luxury, the motive for hard and efficient work will be too 
much reduced; we need this extra spur to exertion. But the 
earning of what may permissibly be spent on self is spur 
enough; there is no need of inordinate luxury to foster 
f luthfulness and exertion. The praise of superiors and equals, 
a moderate rise in scale <^ living, the shame of shirking, the 
instinctive glory in achievement, and the joy of helping 
others, are stimuli enou^. 

(6) Finally, the last argument of the selfish man b that 
"he has earned his money; it b hb; he has a right to do with 
it as he pleases." Thb we cannot admit. Legally he b as 
yet free — so backward is our social order — to accumulate 
and spend upon himself vast sums. But it b not best for 
society that he should, and so he U not morally justified 
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therein. We muat agree with Carnegie that "whatever 
surplus wealth comes to him (beyond his needs and those of 
his family) is to be regarded as a social trust, which he is 
bound to administer for the good of his fellows"; and with. 
Professor Seager, that " the general interest requires accept- 
ance of the niaxim: the consumption of luxuries should be 
deferred until all are provided with necessaries." 

Thb does not mean that we need live like peasants, as 
Tolstoy advised, make our own shoes, and till our own plot 
of ground; nor that we must come down to the level of the 
lowest. By doing that we should lose the great advantages 
of our material progress, which rests upon the high speciah- 
zation of labor and redprocal service. We should lose the 
charm and picturesqueness of highly differentiated lives, 
and sink into the dull, monotonous democracy which 
Matthew Arnold so dreaded. We must work where we can. 
best serve; we must tiy to make our Uves and their surround- 
ings beautiful, so far as beauty does not require too great 
cost. We must save up for a rainy day, for insuraace against 
illness and old age, for wife and children. We may properly 
invest money, where it will be used to good ends — so that 
we beware of spendthrift or la^ heirs. We must keep up a 
reasonably comfortable and beautiful standard of living, 
such a standard as the majority could hope to attain to by 
hard work and abstinence and thrift. 

But all the money one can earn beyond this ought to be 
used for service. The extravagance and ostentation and 
waste of many even moderately well-to-do are a blot upon 
our civilization. The insane ideal of lavish adornment, of 
fashionable clothes and costly furnishings, of mere vain dis- 
play and wanton luxury,' infects rich and poor alike, isolating 
the former from the great universal current of life, and pro- 
voking in the latter bitterness and anarchism. Let us ask 
in every case. Does this expenditure bring use, health, joy 
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oommeiunirate mth the labor it lepreaents? A great denied 
current ^cpense in dreasing, in entertuning, in eating, could 
be saved by a sensible economy, witli no appreciable loss in 
enjoyment. We must not forget that everything we con- 
sume has been produced by the labor and time of others. 
What fortune, or our own cleverness, has put into our hands 
that we do not need for making fair and free our own lives, 
and the Uvea of those dependent upon us, we should pass 
on to those whose need is greater than ours. 

Is it wrong to gamble, bet, or speculate? 

A corollary to our discussion of the duties appertaining to 
the use of money must be a condenmation of gambling. Its 
most obvious evil is the danger of loss of needed money; 
most gamblers cannot rightly afford to throw away what 
ought to be used for their real needs and those of their 
families. Notably is this the case with college students, sup- 
ported by tbeir [Mrents, who heedlessly waste tbe mon^ 
that otbers have worked hard to save. But even if a man 
be rich, he should steward his wealth for purposes useful 
to society. And he must r^nember that if he can afford to 
lose, periiaps his opponent cannot. 

Moreover, if many cannot afford to lose, no one can afford 
to win. Insidiously this getting of unearned money pro- 
motes laziness, and the desire to acquire more money with- 
out work. It makes against loving relations with otbers, 
since one always g^ns at another's expense. It quickly 
becomes a morbid passion, an unhealthy excitement, which 
absorbs too much energy and kills more natural enj<^inents. 
The gambling mania, like any otber reckless dissipation, 
easily leads to other dissipations, such as drinking and sex 
indulgence. These disastrous consequences are, of course, 
by no means always incurred. But in order that the weaker 
may be saved from them, it behooves the stronger to abstain. 
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All betting, sll pl^jnng games tor mon^,' all gambling in 
stocks is wrong in principle, liable to brii^ needless unliappi- 
ness. The honorable man will hate to take money which has 
not been fairly earned ; he will wish to help protect those vho 
are prone to run useless risks against themselves. The 
safest place to draw the line is on the near side of all gam- 
bling, however trivial. 

GcDeral relations to others: F. Paulsen, Syttem cf Etklct, bk. nt, 
chap, nc, sec. 6; chap, x, sees. 3, 4, 5. G. Santayana, Retuon in 
Society, i. S. M&ckenzie, Mantuil (g EiMet, 2d ed., chap. ix. 
Emerson, Soctety aiid SolituJe title essay. P. G. Hamerton, Tke 
IiUeUecbud Life, pt. iz. 

Frieadship: Aristotle, Etktct, bks. Tm, tx. Emenon, "Friend- 
ship" (in Et*ay*, vol. i). H. C. Trumbull, Friendthip the Matter 
Paasion. Randolph. Bourne, in A&aitie Monthly, vol. 110, p. 79ff, 

Luxury: E. de Laveleye, Luxury. £. J. Urwick, Luxury and 
WasU <g lAfe. Tolstoy. What ShaU We Do Then? (or. What To 
Dof) Maeterlinck, "Our Social Duty" (in JIfMUitrectf ^Ho*T«). 
F. Paulsen, System qf F^kieg, bk. m, chap, iv, sees. 3, 4. T. W. 
Higginson, in AHavHc MonUdy, vol. 107, p. SOI. H. Sidgwick, 
Practical Etkice, chap. vn. HOAert Journal, vol. n, p. SS. H. B. 
Seager, IntroducHon to Economics, chap, iv, sees. 4S-4ff. th, 
Veblen, The Theory of the Leteure Class. R. W. Sellars, Next Step 
in Democracy, chap, vn. L. Stephen, Soctoi Rij/hts and Duties: 
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Gambling and Speculation : H. H. Brace, The V<Um tg Organised 
Speculation. T. Gibson, The PUfalls qf SpeevLOion. C. A. Conant, 
WaU Street and the Country. Outloolc voL 92, p. 14. Independent, 
vol 76, p. Ifi. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

TaUIHFDUfBSS AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Sura of untruthfulness are not so seductive or, asua%, 
so serious as those we have been considering; but for that 
reason they are perhaps more pervasive — we are less on 
our guard against them. 

What ore the reasons for the obligation of truthfohiess? 

Trutiifuhiess means trustwortliiness. The organization of 
society could not be miuntained witliout mutual confidence. 
This general need and the specific harm done to tlie individ- 
ual lied to, if he is tliereby misled, are suffidently plain.^ 
The evil resulting to tlie man who lies is less generally 
recognized. We may sununarize it imder three heads: — 

(1) It is much simpler and less w<HTisonie, usually, to tell 
the truth. A lie is apt to be discovered unless we are con- 

' I wiD content mTseU with quoting one Mut«iice horn Mill (Utiliiariatt- 
im, chap, n), warning tlie reader to take a deep breath before he plunges 
in: "Inannucb u the cuttivation in onnelvea 61 a aenntiTe feeling on the 
anbject of Teradt^ u one trf the most uieful, and the enfeeblement of that 
leeling one of the most hurtful, thingi to whid) oni conduct can be inatru- 
mental; and inaomuch as any, even unintentional, deviation from truth doea 
that much towards weakeiung the trustworthiness of human aaserticm, 
which ia not only the principal support of all present social well-being, but 
the insufficiency of which docs more than any one [other] thing that can 
be named to keep back civilization, virtue, everything on which human 
happiness on the largest scale depends, — we fed that the violation, tor 
a present advantage, of a rule cj such transcendent expediency, is not 
expedient. Hid that he who, for the sake of a convenience to himself or to 
some other individual, does what depends on him to deprive mankind of the 
good, and inflict upon them the eril, involved in the greater or less reliance 
which they can place in each othen' worda, acta the part of one of their 
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■taatiy on our guard; sad one lie is very likely to need prop- 
ping by othera. We are led easily into deep waters, and dis- 
cover 

"what B t»ngled web wo weavB 
When first we practise to deceive." 

But when we tell tlie truth, we have no need to remember 
what we said; there is a care-free heartiness about the life 
that is open and aboveboard that the liar, unless he has 
given up trying to mftintftin a reputation, never knows. 

(2) luring b usually a sjpnptom — of selfishness, vanity, 
greed) slovenliness, or some other vi<nous tendency which a 
man cannot afford to tolerate. Refusing to ^ve vent in 
speech to these undesirable states of mind helps to atrophy 
them, while every expression of them insures them a deeper 
hold. Untruthfulness is the great ally of all forms of dis- 
honesty; and strict scruples against lying make it much 
easier to clear them from the soul. This is the best vantage- 
point from which to attack the haU-conscious egotism which 
seeks to create a false impression of one's virtues or powers, 
the insidiously growing avarice that instinctively overvalues 
goods for sale and disparages what is offered. It is a good 
luntage-point from which to attack carelessness, inaccuracy, 
and n^ligence; the man who has trfuned himself to precision 
ot speech, who is painstakingly honest in his statements, 
«4lo qualifies and discriminates, and hits the bull's ^e in 
his descriptions of fact, can be pretty safely depended upon 
to do things rightly as well. The selfish lie is never justifiable, 
because selfishness is never justifiable; the cowardly lie — 
"lying out of" unpleasant consequences — is wrong, 
because cowardice is wrong. To banish the symptoms may 
Dot wholly banish the underlying causes, but it is one good 
my to go about it. At least, the lies are danger signals. 

(3) The habit of lying is very easity acquired; and the 
habitual liar is sure, aoaatx ot later, to be cau^t and to be 
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despised. He has f orf ated the confidence of men and vfll 
find it ahnost impossible to r^ain it or to win a pomtion of 
trust. If one must lie, then, it pays to lie boldly, as a definite 
and authorized exception to one's general nde; in this way 
one m^y Iceep from sliding unawares into the habit. All 
equivocattona and dissimulations, all literal truths that are 
iea% dec^tions, all attempts to salve one's own conscience 
by F"<^l""g one's statements true "in a sense," and yet gun 
the advantage of an out-and-out lie, are miserable make- 
shifts and utterly demoralizing. There is "not much in a 
truthfulness which is only phrase-deep." Whether we 
deceive others or no, we cannot afford to deceive ourselves; 
we should never deviate a hair's breadth from the truth 
without acknowledging the deviation to ourselves as a neces- 
sary but unfortunate evil. A man may say nothing but what 
is true, and yet intentiooally give a wrong impression; 
'* truth in spirit, not truth to the letter, is the true veradty." 
"A lie may be told l^ a truth, or a truth conveyed by a he." 
"A man loay have sat m a room for hours and not opened 
his teeth, and yet come out of that room a disloyal friend oc 
a vile calumniatco'." '■ 

If a man lies deliberately and regretfully, for an end that 
seems to htm to require it, he may be making a mistake; but 
he is escaping the worst danger of lying. He is not corrupt- 
ing his soul, blurring his vision oS the line between sincerity 
and insincerity, and numbing his conscience so that presently 
he will he as a matter of course — and be universally dis- 
trusted. 

All of this is very clear, and sufficiently explains our ideal 
of veracity. But it is not enough for moralists to dwell upon 
the general necessity ot truthfulness; the problems con- 
nected therewith arise when one asks. Are there not le^ti> 
> SUvenoon, Virgmilnu Pvtritjitt, cbxp. n. 
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nate or even obligatory exceptions to the rule? Except for a 
few theorists who are more attracted by unity and simplicity 
tlum by the conciete complexities M life, practically all agree 
that there are occasions when lying is necessaiy, occasions 
when the confidence of men would not be destroyed by a lie 
because of the clearly exceptional nature of the case. Can 
we lay down any useful rules in the matter, indicating what 
lypes of cases require untruthfulness? 

What ezceptioos are allowable to the duty ot trothfulness? 

Love undoubtedly sometimes requires, and oftener still 
excuses, a lie. 

(1) There are the trite cases where by misinformation a 
[Mvspective murderer is tnisled and his potential victim 
saved;' where a sick man, who would have less chance of 
recovery if he realized his dangerous condition, is cheered 
and carried over the critical point by loving deception; 
where a theater catches fire and a disastrous panic is averted 
by a statement to the audience that one of the actors has 
&Uen ill, and the performance must be ended. In such cases 
it is foolbh to talk of tbe possibility of evasion; it is direct 
misstatem^it that is necessary to prevent the great evil that 
knowledge, or even suspicion of the truth, might entail. 
Truthfulneaa under such circumstances, or even the taking 
ot a chance by attempting to effect deception without hteral 
untruth, would be brutal and incaccusable. As Saleeby puts 
it, "When the choice is between being a liar or a brute, only 

' Cf. the somewhat similar dtuation in Victor Hugo's La MtttrdbUi 
{Fantine, hist chapter) where Sceur Simplice hes to Javert about Jean 
VaJjean. Hugo applauds the lie periups too extravagantly ("O saiute fillel 
que ce mensouge vous sent compti dans le paradi«l"); but few probably 
would condemn it. Another interesting case U that of a IVench girl in the 
days (rf the Cmnmune. Onhei waytoexecutionherjtaruif tiied\jtintertere; 
but she, realizing that if be were known to be her lover he would likewiaa 
be executed, lodced coldly upon him and said, "Sir, I never knew youl" 
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brutal people can tell the truth or hedtate to lie — and that 
right roundly."' Insuchcaaeatliepuhlic, including the very 
people deceived (except the murderer, who deserves no con- 
sideration), applaud the lie; no lack of confidence is engen- 
dered. 

Other cases, less commonly discussed, are equally clear. 
A mother has just lost a sod whom she has idealized and 
believed to be pure; his classmates know him to have been 
a rake. If she asks them about his cJiaract^, will not alt 
feel called upon to deceive her, and leave her in her bereave- 
ment at least free horn that worst stii^? Whm a timid 
woman or a sensitive child is alarmed, — say, for example, 
at sea in a fog, — will not a considerate companion rdt««te 
assurance that there is little or no danger, even when he 
himself believes the risk may be great? When a man is 
asked about some matter which he has {a«mised to keep 
secret, if the attempt to evade the question in the nature of 
the case is practically a letting-out of the secret, there seems 
sometimes to be hardly an alternative to ^ing. Mrs. 
Gerould puts it thus: "A question put by some one who has 
no right ... to the information demanded, deserves no 
truth. If a casual gossip should ask me whether my unmar- 
ried great-aimt lived beyond her means, I should feel justi- 
fied in saying that she did not althou^ it might be the 
private family scandal that she did. There are inquiries 
which are a sort of moral burgluy."* 

(2) In regard to the little lies which form a part of the 
conventions of polite society, there may be difference of 
opinion. TTieir aim is to obviate hurting people's feelings, 
to oil the wheeb of social intercourse; no one is seriously 

» BttiM, p. 103. 

' In the Ailaniie euKj referred to at the end lA this chapter. Tha 
nmusigned quotatiaiu following are from that paper, which I am particu- 
larty glad to commend after rathei curtly crilidEiiig that othd eaatj ot hen 
in the preceding chapter. 
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misled by them. When asked by one's hostess if one likes 
what is apparently the only diah provided, or if one has had 
enough when one is really still hungry, the average courteous 
man will murmur a gallant falsehood. What harm can be 
done thereby, and why cause her useless embarrassment? 
"We umply have to be polite as our race and dime imder- 
stand politeness, and no one except a naif is really going to 
take this sort of thing seriously." "To thank a stupid 
hostess for the pleasure she has not ^ven, is loving one'9 
neighbor as one's self." "I know only one person whom I 
could count on not to indulge herself in these conventional 
falsehoods, and she has never been able, so far as I know, to 
keep a friend. The habit of literal truth-telling, frankly, ia 
self-indulgence of the worst." In some circles, at least, the 
phrase "not at home" is generally understood as a politer 
form of "not seeing visitors." 

It must be admitted, however, that there is danger io 
these courteous untruths. If the visitor does not understand 
the "not at home" in the conventional sense, she may be 
deeply hurt and lose her trust in her friend, if she by chance 
discovers her to have been in the house at the time. Nor is it 
always wise to truckle to sensibilities that may be foolish; 
blunt truthfulness, even if unpalatable, b often in the end 
the best service. There are cases where untruthfulness is 
shirking one's duty, just as there are cases where truthfulness 
is mean or brutal. To tell what we honestly think of a pei> 
son, or his work, may mean to discourage him and invite 
demoralization or tulure; to attribute virtues or powers to 
him which he actually does not possess may be to foster 
those virtues or powers in him. Or the reverse may be the 
case; his individufd need may be of irank criticism or rebuke. 
The concrete decision can only be reached by following the 
guidance of the law of kindness, the Apostie's counsel <d 
"q>eaking truth in love." 
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(S) In this connection it may be veil to go fartJieT and 
emphasize the fact that tliere are many cases, not necessi- 
tating a lie, where the truth is not to be thrust at people. 

"Fneaitthou^thj loal ■hcmld bim tlm, yet bestilL 
lliou^tt were not meant for strife, nor tnnguea for nrorda. 
He that aeei dtM u gentlest of his words, 
Aad tbat'i not truth Uut hath the heart to km." 

Hieie are usually [deasant enough things tliat one can say 
— though one may be hard put to it; and if the truth must 
be told, it may often be sugar-coated. President Hadlcy, 
when a young man, was receiving instructions for a delicate 
n^otiation. "If the issue is forced upon us," he interrupted, 
"there is, I think, nothing to do but to tell the trutJi." 
"Even then," replied his chief, "not butt end foremost." 

Cases of religious disbelief will occur to every one. While 
all hypocrisy and truckling to the majority opimon is ignoble, 
tiie blunt announcement of disbelief may do much more harm 
than good. IVuth is not the only ideal; men live by thor 
bdief s, and one who caimot acc^t a doctrine which is pre- 
(nous and inspiring to others should think twice before help- 
ing to destroy it. Not only may he, after all, be in the wrong, 
or but half right; even if he is wholly right, it may not be 
wise to thrust his truth upon those whom it may discourage 
or morally pandyze.' 

In irtiat directions are oar standards of truthfulness low? 

'truthfulness in private affairs averages fairly high in our 
times. Mar^ people will, indeed, lie about the age of a child 
for the sake of paying the half-fare rate, use the return half 
of a round-trip ticket sold only for the ori^nal purchaser's 
use, or look unconcernedly out of the window if they think 

' On the ethics of outspokenness in religious matters, see H. Sidgwick, 
Praetieal Ethie; chap, vi; J. S. Mill, Iiumgitral Addren at St Aridretai; 
Matthew Arnold, Prefaces to Liieratar* and Dogma and Ood tmd the BiHa 
P. PmiImd, SyOem <4 Ethie*, bk. m, chap, xi, sec 10. 
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the conductor will pass tliem by without collecting fare. 
Certain forms of sirch oral or tacit lying are so common that 
people of looser standards adopt them vith the excuse that 
"every one does it," or that "the company can afford to lose 
it." But in more public matters the prevalence of untruth- 
fulness is much more shocking. Standards are low or unfor- 
mulated, and it is often extremely difficult for the honorable 
man to know what to do; strict truthfulness would deprive 
him of his portion. We m^ bare^ hint at some of these 
utuations. 

(1) In business, misstatement is generally e:q>ect«d of a 
salesman. Advertisements of barguns, for example, have to 
be discounted by the wary shopper. "$10 value, reduced to 
$3.98," may mean something worth really $3. "Finest 
quality" may mean average quality; goods passed off as 
first-class may be shoddy or adulterated. Labels on food- 
stuffs and drugs are, happily, controlled to some degree by 
the national government; there ought to be a similar con- 
trol over all advertising. Much is being done by the I^etter 
magazines in investigating goods and refusing untruthful 
advertising; and niai^ houses have built up a deserved repu^ 
tation for reliability. But still the economical householder 
has to spend much time in comparing prices and studying 
values, that he may be sure he is not being cheated. 

(2) In pohtics, frank truth-telling is almost rare. It is 
deemed necessary to suppress what sounds unfavorable to a 
candidate's diances, to make unfair insinuations against 
opponents, to juggle statistics, emphasize half-truths, and 
work generally for the party by fair means or foul. Too great 
candor in admitting the truth in opponents' arguments or 
the worth of their candidates would be sharj^ reprimanded 
by party leaders. 

Especially in international diplomacy is truthfulness far 
to seek. Secretary H^, indeed, ^ideavtnred to carry out the 
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p(dH7 stated in the f<^wmg wotds: '"Hie iviDcipIes whidi 
have guided ua have been of limpid simplidty. . . . We 
have set no traps; we have wasted no time in evading the 
imapnary tiapa trf others. . . . Ihere mif^t be worse repu- 
tations (or a country to acquire than that of always speaking 
the truth, and always expecting it from others. In bargain- 
ing we have tried not to get the worst of the deal, alw^s 
remembering, however, that the best baiguns are those that 
satisfy both sides. . . . Let us hope we m^ never be big 
enough to outgrow our conscience." Other American diplo- 
mats have ft^owed the same ideal. But American diplo- 
macy has been labeled abroad as "crude," and is perpetu- 
ally in danger of lapsing from this moral level. 

(S) The profession of the lawyer presents peculiarly 
difficult problems. May he so manipidate the facts in his 
plea as to convince a jury of what he is himself not con- 
vinced? May he by use of the argwnmium ad populum, by 
his eloquence and skill, win a case ^diich he does not believe 
in at heartP In some ancient codes lawyers had to swear not 
to defend causes which th^ believed unjust. But this is 
hardly fur to a client, since, even though appearances are 
against him, he may he innocent; whatever can be said for 
him should be discovered and presented to the tribunal. 
Dr. Johnson sud: "You are not to deceive your client with 
f abe representations of your opinion, you are not to tell lies 
to the judge, but you need have no scruple about taking up 
a case whidi you believe to be bad, or affecting a warmth 
which you do not feel. You do not know your cause to be 
bad till the judge determines it. ... An argument which 
does not convince you may convince the judge, and, if it 
does convince him, you are wrong and he b right."' 

I Quoted by W. E. H. Lecky, The Map of Life, p. 110. The i^pUv 
which conlmiu this quotation gives lui iotereBtiiig discuiuon of the ethks 
of tbe \tiwy^ *^ scone fnrtlm Teferencea on the subject. 
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Tias dilemma of the lawyer could be matched by equally 
doubtful »tuatiotu that confront the physician,* and mem- 
bers of the otiier professions. There b need of acknowledged 
profeauonal codea, drawn up by representative manbers. 
and enforced by public (q>inion within the precession and 
perhaps by tlie danger of expuMon from membership in the 
I^ofessional associations. It is largely the variation in iwao- 
tice between equally consdentioua members that causes the 
distrust and disorder of our present situation. Truthfulnesa 
must be standardized for the professions.' 

(4) The author, whether of books or essays or reviews, 
bos to face particularly powerful temptations. It is so easy 
to overstate his case, to omit facts that make against his 
conclumons, to use colored words, to b^ the question 
adroitly, to create pr^udice l^ unftur epithets, to evade 
difficult questions, to take the p(q>ular side of a debated 
matter at the cost of loyalty to truth. Controvert almost 
inevitably breeds inaccuracy ; there are few writers who fight 
ffur. Quotations, torn from their context, mislead; carefully 
chosen figures give a wrong impression; the reviewer ia 
tempted to pick out passages that auiq>ort only lua conten- 
tion, whether enlo^tic or depredatory, Leslie Stephen 
speaks of "the ease with which a man endowed with h ^t 
c^ popular rhetoric, and a facility for catching at the cur> 
rent phrases, can set up as teacher, however palpable to the 
initiated nu^r be lus ignorance," A larger proportion of the 
great mass of books yearly published are mere trash, appeal- 
ing to tmtruned readers, and only confirming them in unwar- 
ranted beliefs and opinions. Pew there are who are really 
fit to teach the public; and of those there are fewer still who 

■ See, for & diociuaion <A the ethict <A the medical profeanon, 6. Bernard 
Shav, Preface to The Doelor't DUmma, and B. J. Hendrick, "Hie New 
Mcdkal Bthica," in iieClurt'a Magiaiaa, toI. 49, p. 117. 

■ On profesaional codea, tee H. JdFi, CoTtMntmg Cotueititei, chap, vm. 
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love tnitb MMfe dnn die trivmph of thnr opimati, wlio are 
f ipufitl , Mitii pt ilnw, umI exact in. tliar rtfltf^P tii ^lere is 
doubtlcH little otHMdoos deception; but thoe is a great deal 
ol mtistatenient irinch i> inesntaaUe. and due cither to 
riorenlineM, lack d piopea- tnwaing, or partJSMttfaip. 

This faring as to the nmilar and even graver evils in oar 
oiodem oein^M^ierB, wlticl) we must pause to stndf in acHue- 
iriiat gieater detaiL For noidiere is anfarntMnlness so ram- 
pant aod ao shameleai as in contenqianuy joomalisni. 

Tlw etlika o( Jotunalim. 

(1) Hie gniTest evil in oonfemponuy joamaltsm b the 
•aj^ncanon or distortioD c4 news in the intoest of the own- 
ers, of political parties, or "big bunness." It is inqiossible to 
rely tm the political or industrial inftniiuttion given in our 
newsp^>ers; they are privately owned, subservient to "the 
interests," unwilling to publit^ anything that will offend 
them. Iliey oiisrepresent facts, give prejudiced accounts of 
events, gloss over occurrences unfavorable to their ends, 
circulate unfounded rumors to create opinion, pounce upon 
every flaw in the records of opponents. — going often to the 
point of blameless libel, — while eulogizing indiscriminately 
the politidans of their own party. Iliey camiot be counted 
on to attack industrial wrongs or political^ protected vice. 
They are organs neither of an in^iartial truth>aeeldug nor 
of public service. However conscientious the reporters and 
editors might wish to be, they are bound, by the fear <ii 
dismissal, to follow the policy of the owners. 

(2) No tesa reprehenuble, though somewhat less impor 
tant, is the toadying of the newspapo^ to their advertisers 
The average paper could not exist were it not for this source 
of income, and it cannot afford to refuse the big advertise- 
ments even when they are pernicious to the morals or health 
of the community. So we are confronted daUy by the [»«- 
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posteroua claims of the patent-medidne takin, wbo inime 
the health and drain the pocketbooka of the guileless. So 
we are exposed to the plausible suggestions of the swindlers, 
feasted with glowing prospectuses of mines that will never 
yield a dividend, or eulogistic descriptions of house lots to 
be sacrificed at a price that is really double their worth. In 
a recent postal raid the financial frauds exposed had fleeced 
the pubhc of nearly eighty million dollars, about a third of 
vduch had been spent in advertising. 

Ilie most serious aspect of this matter b the foolish nlence 
oi the papers with reference to anything that mi^t injure 
the bu»ness of their advertisers; because d this, many 
wrongs are hushed up and many reforms blocked. Tha 
papers are muzzled because they cannot afford to tell the 
truth when it will offend those who supply their revenue. 

(3) Less harmful, but more superficially conspicuous, is 
the tendency toward the fabrication of imaginary news, to 
attract attention and sell the paper. Huge headlines 
announce) some exciting event, which below is inconspicu- 
ously acknowledged to be but a rumor. It will be denied the - 
next day in an obscure comer, while the front page is devoted 
to some new sensation. This "yellow journalism" is very 
irritating to one who cares more for facts than for thrills; 
and the more reputable newspapers have stood out against 
this disgraceful habit of their less scrupulous rivals. Mr. 
Pulitzer, the son of the famous editor of the New York 
"World," in an address at the opemng of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism, spoke vehemently against 
this evil: "The newspaper which sells the public deliberate 
fakes instead of facts is selling adulterated goods just as 
surely as does the rascal who puts salicylic acid in canned 
meats or arsenical coloring in preserves; and it ou^t to be 
subject to the same penalUes for adnlteraUon as are these 
other adulterators. The fakir is a liar. ... If he is guilty 
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flf s fab dwt iqne» pcMf^ k ii Bot o^ a mioM Gb 
bid; oftca a. nofal aMMMB as well ; bat ■ ettbr cTCBt he K s 
btf', and it m oalj' by txettii^ hira uawi i piw ii iiiiig^y am 
mch that bem^ be eacrectod if be h not ^et s eonfimed 
fdctrt or rooted out tf he ■ aa nnciesate Uar.** 

There it foiclr eooo^. Cor tboae who have cya to ace. 
f^*4' ia jfrffmafj^' Mil f^fi ri iig jn M**™*! life wtthont depend- 
bif upon fictitioaa newi. OKafarton boates die aadem- 
ponry preaa for laHiiv to pve t» Ae tbriD of ceali^- It 
"offenda aa bong not aeoMtaoiial or Tioknt enon^; . . . 
does not merdl^ fail to cxannate life — it ponlive^ under- 
ratca H. With the iriM^e worid fuD of big and <failMoas 
infUtatioBif witb the wbcde wiciediieaB d drifisattMi star- 
ing them in the face, their ides of bnng bcJd and Im^it is to 
attack the War Office. . . . ScMDethiog iHncfa is an (4d joke 
to fourth-rate oomic pupen"^ 

(4) Another danger of our irresponsible joomaUsm ties in 
pMidering to prejudices and anUpathks, in stirring up class 
hatred or national jingoism. Evil motives are attributed to 
forrign powers; the British are sdieming to ctmtnd our mo- 
chant marine; the Japanese ue jweparing to invade our 
Pacific CoaaL Inwgnificant words of individnala are head- 
lined and treated aa portentous; foidgn peopka axe carica- 
tured; our national "honor" is held to be in danger diuly. 
Or the caintalista are pictured aa universally fat and greedy 
and unscrupulous; anardiism is encouraged — as in the 
ease of the murderer of McKinley, who was directly incited 
to his deed by the violent diatribes of a contemporary news- 
paper. Such demagoguery mi^t flourish even with strict 
regard for truthfulness; but it becomes far worse when, as 
usual, in its appeal to popular prejudices, it exaggerates and 
invents and suppresses facts. 

(5) The notorious emphasis upon crime and scandal m^ 
' ""ne MiHnfiw d the Ydlow Freo," dup. no ol Htrtiiei. 
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be included in our summary of journalistic evils. Every 
unpleasant fact that ought, from kindness to those concerned 
and from regard to the morals of the readers, to be ignored 
or passed lightly over, is instead dragged out into the li^t. 
The deUght in besmirching supposedly respectable citizens, 
the brutal intrusion into private unhappiness, the detailed 
description of domestic tragedy, is nothing short of out 
rageous. Pictures of adulterers and murderers, of the 
instruments and scenes of crimes, precise instructions to the 
uoinitiated for their commission, explanations of the success 
of burglary or train-wreckers, help marvelously to sell a 
paper, but do not help the morals of the younger generation. 
No one can estimate the amount of sexual stimulation, of 
suggestion to sin and vice, for which our newsiMipeTS are 
responsible. 

(6) In conclusion, we may mention a trivial matter 
which, however, brings our newspapers into deserved dis- 
repute — their self-laudation and boasting. How many 
"greatest American newspapers" are there? There are 
even, in this country alone, more than one " World's greatest 
newspaper!" From tliis principle of conceit there are all 
gradations down to the humblest village paper that lies 
about its circulation and extols itself as the necessary 
adjunct of every home. These overstatements are pernicious 
in their mfluence upon public standards of accuracy and 
honesty. 

The newspaper is potentially an instrument of incalcul- 
able good. No other influence upon the minds and morals 
of the people is so continuous and universal. Through the 
newspapers knowledge is disseminated, judgment aiul out- 
look upon life are crystallized, political and social beliefs 
are shaped. They might be the means of great social and 
moral reforms. But so long as they are subject to the 
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strog^e for existence which necesstates ih/ar trackling to 
parties, to advertisers, and to public prejudices and passions, 
so long their influence will be lately imwliolesoine, and th^ 
will be almost whoUy the organs of the possessing classes. If 
public opinion cannot force them to a hi^er moral level in 
their present status as sources ot private profit, they must 
be published by the State or by trustees c4 an endowment 
fund. Mxmidpally owned papers ore liable to partisanship 
and corruption, in their way, and widowed papers to an 
undue regard for the int^ests of the class to which the 
majority of the trustees may belong. But this danger can be 
averted by allotl^ng a certiun amount of space in eadi day's 
paper to each political party or important economic otgaiaxa- 
tion, to use as it deems best, without censorship. In this way 
a paper can be omni-partisan, and give its read^^ an honest 
view of the varieties of current opinion, as weU as an ac< 
count of the facts that a partisan paper mi^t omit. When 
muuinpal government in this country is finally ordered in 
a sensible way, the municipal newspaper (run after the "city 
manager" plan, perhaps) will probably become universal. 

F. Paulsen, Syitgm, <^ Ethics, bk. m, chap. xi. L. Stephen, 
Sdmce (4 Ethiei, chap. V, aec. iv. C. F. Dole, £tAic« <f Progresi, 
pt. vn, chaps, t, n. E. L. Cabot, Everyday Ethiet, dtsps. xix, 
XX. T. K. Abbott, Kmfa Theory cf Eihici. Appendix i. Steven- 
son, VirffinHnu Pueriaque, <^p. iv. E. Westerman^ Origin and 
DeeeUrpment qf Moral Ideas, diap. xzzi. K. F. Gerould, in At- 
lantic Monthly, vol. Ui, p. i5i. 

Ethics of Journalism: H. Holt, Comvtercialiem and Joumalitm. 
H. George, Jr., Tfi* Menace of Privilege, bk. vn, chap. i. W. E. 
Weyl, The New Democracy, chap. nc. Edneational flertew, vol, 36, 
p. lei. AtJantic Monthly, vol. 108, p. 441; vol. 105. p. SOS; vol. 106, 
p.40;vol.ll3,p.889. Forum, vol. SI, p. 565. E.A.Ross, CAanj^tnir 
America, chap, vn, Norih American Review, vol. 190, p. 587. J. E. 
Bogers, The American Neuupaper. W. Lippmann, I^ierty and the 
Newt. O. G. Villard, Pre»s TenderKtes and Dangert. D. Dibblee. 
The Newepaper. Above all, every one should read Upton Sindur's 
The Brait Chede. 
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CHAPTER XX 

CULTUBE AND ART 

Thb function of ibe news^per, wiacii we have been div 
cuasing, U, to a conBiderable extent, to widen our horizon, 
to give OS new ideas and sympathies, to enrich and brighten 
our lives; in greater degree, that is the Me of the fine arts, 
and of that wide conversance with beauty and truth that 
we call culture. Man is not a mere worker, and efficiency is 
not the duly test of value; the pursuit of truth and beaul? 
for its own sake is a legitimate human ideal. But beauty, 
as we have seen, brings temptations; and even the search for 
truth may lure a man away from his duly. We must con- 
sider, then, how far culture, and its outward expresaifHi in 
art, may rightly claim the time and energies of man. 

What is die value oi culture and art? 

(1) Culture, accwding to Matthew Arnold,* is "the dis- 
interested endeavor after man's perfecticm. ... It is in 
endless additions to itself, in the endless expansion of its 
powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty that the 
spirit of the human race finds its ideal." This wisdom, this 
beauty that culture offers us, does not need extrinsic justi- 
fication; it is, as Emerson so happily said, its own excuse for 
being; it is a fragment of the ideal; and it means that life 
has in so far been solved, its goat attiuned. It is in itself a 
peat addition to the worth, the richness and joy, of life, and 
it is a pledge to the heart of the possibility of the ideal, a 
realization of that perfection for whidi we long and strive. 
> Cathtri and Anardtf, Piefaee, uid dup. i. 
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It means a multiplicaticHi of interests, a participation by 
pro^ in the throbbing lite of mankind, which lifts us above 
the distqipointmenta td our personal fortunes, helps us to 
identify ourselves with the larger currents of life, and to live 
as citizens of the worid. A liniitless resource agunst ennui, 
it refreshes, rests, and recreates, relieves the tenskm <A 
our working hours, makes for health and sanity. "If a man 
find himself with bread in both hands," said Mohammed, 
"he should exchange one loaf for some flowers of the 
narcissus, idnce the loaf feeds the body, indeed, but the 
flowers feed tbe souL" 

lliere is in cartain quarters a tendency to disparage 
culture as not practical — "a spirit of cultivated inaction" 
— unworthy of the attention of serious men. Hie word 
connotes, perh^is, to these critics certain superfidal poUte 
accomf^iahments, mere Mils and decoratioas, vduch fritter 
aw^ our time and disupate our ambitions. But in its 
proper sense, culture is far more than that; it is the compre- 
hension of the meaning of life and the appreciation of its 
beauty. And grim as is the age-long struggle with evil, 
insistoit as is the duty to toil and suffer and achieve, it were 
a harsh taskmast^ who i^ould refuse to poor driven men 
and women the right to snatch such innocent joys as they 
can by the vr&y, to try to understand the whirl of existence 
in which they are cau^t; in ^ort, to really live, as well as 
to earn a living. It would be a sorry outcome if when we 
reached the age <A complete mechanical effidency, with all 
the mat^iinery of a complex industrial life well oiled and per- 
fected, we should find ourselves imaf^Q^tively sterile, hope- 
lessly utilitarian, earthbound in our vision. 

(2) But the moralist need not rest with this apology tor 
culture. By helping us to understand the life about us, 
culture shows us the better how to solve our own problems, 
and saves us from the trage<^ of putting our energies into 
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the wrong effort. Histoiy and biography, fiction, poetry, 
and the drama give us an insist into the longings, the temp- 
tations, the ideals of others, and so indirectly into our own 
hearts. Thus a normal perspective of values is fostered; we 
come to learn what ia base and what is excellent, and have 
our eyes opened to the inferior nature of that with which we 
had before been content. There is a i»ithos in the ignor- 
ance of the uncultivated man as to what is good. Give him 
money to spend and he will buy tawdry furniture and imita- 
tion jewelry, he will go to vulgar shows and read cheap and 
silly trash. He is unaware of what the best things are, and 
unable to spend his mon^ in such a way as really to improve 
his mind, his health, or his happiness. Even in his vocation 
he could be helped by a background of culture; the college 
graduate outstrips the uneducated man who has had several 
years the start of him. And no one can tell how maiqr an 
undeveloped genius there may be, now working at some 
humble and routine task, who might have contributed much 
to the world if his mental horizon had be^i widened and 
his latent powers unfolded. Knowledge ia power; we never 
know -nhaX bit of apparently useless insight may find ^pli- 
cation in our own Uvea and help ua to solve our personal 
problems. 

(3) Moreover, culture b not only informative, it is 
inapirational. Histoiy and biography fire the youth with 
a noble spirit of emulation; poetry, fiction, and the drama, 
and to some extent muac, painting, and sculpture, arouse 
the emotions and direct them — if the art is good — into 
proper diannela. Meunier's aculptured figurea, Millet'a 
AngduB or if on vsith the Hoe, the oratorio of the Meatiah or 
a national song like the MaraeiUaw, have a stirring and 
ennobling effect upon the soul; while such a poem as Moody's 
Ode in Time of Hesitatum, a story like (Dickens's Cknatmaa 
Carol, or a play like The Servant in the House, may be better 
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and more efficacious than many a sermon. The study of any 
art Eas a refining infiuence, teaching exactness and restraint, 
proportion, measure, discipline. And in any case, if no more 
could be said, art and culture substitute innocent joys and 
excitements tot dangerous ones, salisfy tbe craving for 
sense-enjoyment t^ providing natural outlets and develc^ 
ing norm^ powers, thus tending to check its crude and nn- 
whdesome manifestations. In these ways they are valu- 
able moral tonxa, whose osefuhtess we ought not to neglect. 
(4) Cultm« socializes. It adds to our competitive life, to 
our persomd ambitions and sdf-aeeldng, an unselfish 
pleasure, a pleasure which we can ^lare with all, and which 
needs to be shared to be best ratjoyed. Nothing binds men 
tt^ether more joyous^ and with less likelihood of friction 
thui their common love of the beautifol. All classes and all 
peoples, men of whatever trade or interests, may leam to 
love the same scarlet of dawn,-the same stir and heave of 
the sea, that Homer loved and fixed in winged words for all 
men of all time. From whatever land we come we may thrill 
to the words of Ehiglish Shakespewe or Florentine Dante, to 
the diords of German Wagner and Italian Verdi, to the 
colors of Raphad and Murilio, to the noble thou^ts of 
Athenian l^to, Roman Marcus Aurelius, and Russian 
Tolstoy. Our opinions differ, our interests diverge, our turns 
often cross; but in the presence of high truth and beauty, 
fitly expressed, our differences axe forgotten and we are con- 
scious of our essential unity. Prejudices and provincialisms 
crumble, personal eccentricities fade, barriers are broken, 
all sorts of fanaticisms and frictions are choked off, under the 
influence of a widespread cultural education. 

What is most impcntant in cultural education? 

Wisdom and beauty are vague words ; and to make our dis- 
cussitm practical we must indicate what ooncrete studies 
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aboold find pUce in the ideal curriculum. It ia a maXlet of 
relative values, since nearly every study is of some worth; 
and the detailed decision as to subjects and methods must 
be left to the expert on pedagogy. But to present the general 
needs that education must meet falls within our province. 
In addition, then, to the particular vocational education 
which is to fit each man for his specific ta^ in addition to 
that physical devd(q>ment which must alwaya go hand in 
hand with intellectual growth, in addition to that moral- 
religioua training and that preparation for parentliood, of 
whidi we shall later speak, we may menticm three important 
ideals to be grouped under our general conception of culture. 
(1) Urst, we must have hundedge ot the world we Uve in 
— not so much masses of facta as a comprehenuon of prin- 
ciples, insight into relatitms and tendencies. A man should 
be at home upon the earth; he should be able to call the 
stars by name, to realize something of the immensities by 
which this spinning planet is surrounded, and to see in 
every landscape a portion of the wrinkled, water-eroded 
surface of the globe. He should see this fq>parently solid 
sphere as a whirl of atoms, and come face to face with the 
old puzzles of matter and mind. He should be able to trace 
in imagination the growth of stellar systems; the history of 
our own earth; the evolution of plant and uiima] life, from 
the first protoplasmic nuclei to the mammoth and mas- 
todon; the eme^ence of man from brutehood into self- 
consdousoess, hia triumph over nature and the other ani- 
mals, and his achievement of dvilization. He should watch 
primitive man wrestling with problems as yet partly 
unsolved, see him gradually establishing law and order, 
inventing and discovering, mastering his fate. He should 
follow the floods and ebbs of progress, the rise and fall of 
nations, know the great names of history and have for 
friends humanity's saints ^riA heroes. He should be at horns 
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in andeiit Israel, in classic Greece, in Borne of the Bepublic^ 

in Italy of the Benaissiuice, especially in the early days of 
our own land, learning to comprehend and sympathize with 
the struggles and ideals that have made our nation what it is. 
He should understand the clash of creeds and codes, follow 
the thoughts of Plato, of Bacon, of Emerson, and grasp the 
essence of the problems that now confront us. What dangers 
lie before us, what the great statesmen and lefcMmers are 
uming at, what are the meaning and use of our institutions, 
our government, our laws, our morals, our religion — hete 
is a hint of the knowledge that every man who comes into 
the world should amass. To know less than tlila is to be only 
half alive, and unable to fulfill properiy the duties of dtizea- 
ship. Widespread ignorance of the ]axgeir social, moral, 
politick, religious fuvblems of the day, U ominous to the 
R^ublic; and it is impossible to understand aright without 
a background of history and theory. The aim of the schools 
should be to give not only some detailed information but a 
structural sense of life as a whole, a sane perspective; and 
to inspire an enthusiasm for intellectual things which shall 
outlast the early years of schooling. The few facts imparted 
should suggest the vast fields beyond, and stir youth to that 
passion for truth which shall lead to ever new vistas and 
farther horizons. 

(9) But the most encyclopedic acquaintance with facts, 
or even with principles, is not enough; (raining to think 
accurately, to reason logically, so as to arrive at valid con- 
clusions and be able to discriminate sound from unsound 
arguments in others, is vitally necessary. With new and 
intricate problems continually confronting us, we need the 
temper that observes with exactness, and without prejudice 
or passion, that judges truly, that thinks cleariy, and forms 
ind^>endent convictions. There has been in our educational 
Eastern an overemphasis on the acquirement of facts, a 
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natural result of our modem dependence upon books; too 
mucli is accepted on authority, too little thought out at 
firsthand. We must "banish the idolatry of knowledge," as 
Ruskin exhorted, and "realize that calling out thought and 
strengthening the mind are an entirely different and higher 
process from the putting in of knowledge and the heaping 
up of facts." We have many weU-informed scholars to one 
clear and reliable thinker; the world is full of books, widely 
read and applauded, in which the tr^ed mind detects fabe 
premises, fallacious reasoning, unwarranted conclusions. 
When tlie public is really educated, these superficially 
plausible arguments will not be heeded, these appeals to the 
prejudices and emotions of the reader wiU not be toterated; 
a stricter standard of logic will be demanded, and we shall 
be by so much the nearer a solution of our perplexing 
problems.' 

We may include under our ideal of clear thought, the 
abili^ to use clearly and efficiently the language by irtiich 

■ Thu mental truning can be giTen not merely by » uperific course in 
logic, but by Ml infwtence on exBctneas and the critkal spirit in every study. 
It is partieularly easy to cultivate tliia temper in scientific study. So Kui 
Pearson, for example, pleads for mote science in our scliools ;" It is the want 
ot impenonal judgment, irf scientific method, and of accurate insight into 
facta, a want largely due to a non-scientific training, which renders clear 
thinking so rare, and random and irresponsible judgments so common in 
the nuu< of our citizens to-day." (Qrammar <^ Seienet, Introduelory.) Cf. 
Emerson, "Eiducation," in Lecfursi and BiograjMa: "It i» better to teach 
the child arithmetic and Latin grammar than rhetoric or moral philosophy, 
because they require exactitude of performance; it is made certain that the 
lesson is mastered, and that power of performaDce is worth more than the 
knowledge." Iliere is in our modem get-knowledge-easy methods a grave 
danger of letting tbe child absorb wisdom so comfortably, so almost uncon- 
sciously, that its wits shall not be sharpened to grapple with fallacies, to 
refute specious arguments, and to find their way through a chaca tA facts 
to a correct conctuHon. 

By way of contrast with these pleas for science, tlie student should read 
Arnold's argument for the superiority of literature, in the addrm on 
'Uterature and Science" included in DiteourM* m America. 
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tlue atepa asd iXHudumMu erf thought are f onoukted and 
ezpresaed. Thought proceeds, where it is precise and logical, 
by words; unlesw a man's vocabulary is wide, unless his 
underatanding of the language is exact, his thoughts must 
inevitably be vague and muddled. Moreover, he will be 
unable to transmit his thoughts dearly and readi^ to others. 
The moot importaiLt tool {or the carrying on erf life is — 
language; the Blovenlinesa and inadequacy of the average 
man's speedi is a sad commeatary on our boasted educational 
system. 

(8) Wide information and a tnuned mind must be supplr- 
mented by a aound iatta. To love excellence everywhere, to 
^>preciate the good and the beautiful in every phase of lif e, 
should be the thirdi and possibly most impmtant. aim of 
cultural educatiMi. It is, at least, the inime function of art. 
Art informs us (rf life, its pursuit trains in pttciaaa and 
judgment; but above all, it opens our eyes to beauty. The 
man who is versed in the work of the nwsters can never after 
be content with the ugliness and squalor that our industrial 
civilization continually tends to increase. He has cau^t 
the vision of beauty, and must strive to shape his environ- 
ment toward that high ideal. The artist sees what we had 
not learned to see; by isolating and perfecting this bit of the 
ideal, he directs our attention to it and teaches us to love it. 
No one can feel the spell of a landscape by Corot or Innes 
without ddighting more deeply in such scenes in the outdoor 
world; no one can live long in the atmosphere <rf Greek art 
without longing tor sudi a boc^ and such a poise of spirit. 
We are not accustomed to look at nature, or at man, with 
observing ^es. to see the richness of coIot in sun-kissed 
meadows or humming d^ streets, the infinite variations 
of light and shade, the depth of distance, the charm of line 
and composition. The picturesque is everywhere about us* 
undiscemed and unloved. So the novel and the druna 
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nnvi^il to US the marvelous varieties in hunum charaoter and 
circumstance, the humor and dignity and pathos of life. 
Literature and art, by revealing to us unsuspected possibil- 
ities of beauty, breed a healthy discontent with ugliness and 
urge us on to its banishment. The ultimate aim of art should 
be to make life beautiful in every nook and comer, to ele- 
vate the humdrum working days of common men by fair 
and Bonay siuroundings. to make manners gentle and gra- 
cious, q)eech melodious and refined, homes pleasant and 
restful. 

- But art has a further function. However beauUfuI and 
harmonious our hves, they sre at best confined within 
narrow boundaries; and the lover of beauty will always 
rejoice in the glimpses which art affords into an ideal realm 
beyond hia duly horizon. He will gaze eagerly at the masteiv 
pieces of <x>toT and form that he cannot have forever about 
him, he will enrich his imagination with the great scenes of 
drama, he will solace his soul with the cadenced lines of 
poetry and the melody of music, he will live with the 
heroes of fiction for a day, and return to his work ennobled 
and sweetened by the contact with these forms of excellence 
which he beyond the bounds of his own outward life. In 
two ways the fine arts add to the preexisting beauty in a 
man's life: by representing to him beautiful scenes and 
objects which he cannot enjoy in themselves, because he 
cannot go where they are, and by creating from the artist's 
imagination a new universe of emotions and satisfactions, 
congenial to the human spirit and full of a refined and pure 
joy. 

What dangers are ttiere In culture and art for Hf e? 

We must now glance at the other side of the picture. 
Enormous as are the potentiahties fen* good in culture and 
art, they also have their perils. 
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(1) Culture and art most not take time. e9iergy> or 1II0IU7 
tliat u needed for work. Achievemoit necessitates concen- 
tration and sacrifice; beauty mnst not b^uile men away 
from service.* The boys and girls who squander health in 
their eagerness to explore the new worlds opening before 
them, the older folk ^o give a disproportionate share of 
their time and money to music or the theater, the voracious 
readers who pore over every new novel and magazine with- 
out really mwimilafing and using what th^ read, are turning 
what ought to be recreation or in^iration into disupatioDt 
and thereby seriously impairing thnr effidency. It is so 
mudt easier to read something new than to meditate fruit- 
fully upon what one has read, to pass from picture to picture 
in a gallery and win no genuine insight favm any. A single 
great book thoroughly mastered — the Bible, Homer, 
Shakespeare — were better for a man than the superficial 
skimming of many, one beautiful picture well loved than & 
hundred idly glanced at and labeled with some trite com- 
ment. Too many of the upper class, for whom Umitless 
cultural opportunities are open, dabble in everything, know 
names and schook, repeat glibly the current phrases of 
criticism, but miss the lesson, the clarification of insight, 
the vision of the author or artist. Such superficial culture is 
a futile expenditure ot time and money.* 

In this connection we must mention the waste of Ume 
over what Arnold called "instrument-knowledges." Years 
are spent by most upper-class boys and girls in half-learning 

' Ct. what Pater says of Wncke1m&nn(Tht Rmaufonea, p. 191): "Ute 
devdopmeat of his force was the single interest of Wimielniami, UDem- 
bomtssed by anytMng else in him. Other interests, practical or intellectuid, 
those eUghter motives and talents not supreme, which in most men are the 
watte part of nature, and drain away th«dr vitality, he plucked out and cast 
froDi him." 

* For an arraignment ot the money thrown away mt nuMlem decad^it 
«rt, aeo ToLrtoy's What it Art f chapta i. 
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several languages whicli they will never use, in acquiring tlie 
technique of the piano, or of some other art which th^* will 
never learn to practise with proficiency. There is, to be sure, 
a certain mental training in all this, but no more than can be 
found in more useful studies. A foreign language is essen- 
tially a tool for carrying on conversation with its users, or 
for utilizing the literature written therein; the technique of 
an art is a tool for producing or copying beautiful forms of 
that art. And except as these tools are actually so utilized, 
the time spent on learning to handle them might bettca- be 
otherwise occupied. 

(2) More than this, cultural interests may fritter away 
in passive and useless thrills the emotions and energies that 
ought to stimulate matdi and practical activity. It is so 
easy, where there is mon^ enough to live on, to let one's 
faculties become absorbed in the fascinations of study, 
without applying it to practice; to enjoy the relatively com- 
plete att^nment possible in the fine arts, and keep out of 
the dust and chaos and ugliness of real life. Or, when the 
student or art-lover does return to realities, after his absorp- 
tion in some dream-world, there is danger that he carry over 
into actual moral situations his habit of passive contempla- 
rion, that he be content to remain a spectator instead of 
plunging in and taking sides. He has learned to enjoy the 
spectacle — sin, suffering, and all — ' and lost the primitive 
reaction of protest against evils, of practical response to 
needs, and the impulse to realize ideals in conduct. Thus 
culture and art m^ relax human energy or scatter it in 
trivial accomplishments; the dilettante spends his days in 
dreaming rather than in doing.* 

■ Cf. William Junes, Pti/ehology. vol. i, pp. leJHM: "GveiT Ume « flue 
glow of feeling evapor&tea without bearing practical fruit ii worse than t, 
cbaoce lost; it vaika so aa pomtjvely to hinder future emotions from taking 
the normal path of discharge. There is no mote contemptible tTpeoI human 
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(3) Graver atill, liowever, is the riak of the ovecstimula* 
^n of certain dangerous emoUons. The "artistic tempera- 
ment" is notoriously prone to reckless self-indulgence; the 
continual seeking of the immediately satisfying tends to 
weaken the powers of restraint. Artists and poets, and those 
who inunerse themselves constantly in the pleasures of 
sense, tend to chafe under the dull rqtressions of morality 
and crave ever new forms of excitement. Art is an emotional 
stimulant; and unless the emotions aroused are harnessed 
in the service of morality, the? are apt to nm amuck. 
Artists and authors often take to drink, and almost always 
have to meet exceptional sexual temptations. The most 
beautiful forms of art are those which have the element o{ 
sex interest, and the general emotional susceptibility of the 
creator or lover (^ beauty makes the sex emotion particu- 
larly inflanunable. 

Other emotions also nu^ be unwisely stimulated by ut. 
In times <^ international friction, war-songs, "patriotic" 
'speeches, or martial processions may arouse an unreasonii^ 

(Jtaracter than that <A the nordess sentimeatalist and dreamer, who spends 
bu lite in a weltering Ka of senubility and emotioti, but who never does 
a manly concrete deed. . . . The habit of excessive novel'reading and 
theater-goiog wiU produce true monsters in this line. The weeping <rf « 
Russian lady over the fictitious personages in the play, while lier coBchman 
ii freeong to death on hia Kat outside, is the scat ot thing that evoywhoe 
happens on a less glaring scale. Even the habit of excessive indulgence in 
munc, for those who are neither performers themselves nor musically 
^fted enou^ to take it in a purely intellectual way, has probably a relaxing 
effect upon the character. One becomes filled with emotions wl^ch habitu- 
ally pass without prompting to aoy deed, and so the inertly sentimental 
condition is kept op. The remedy would be, never to suSer one's sdf tit 
have an emotion at a concert, without expressing it afterward In some 
active way. Let the expres»on be the least thing in the world — speaking 
genially to one's aunt, or giving up one's seat in a horse-car, if ooUiing more 
braoic oBtn — but let it not fail to take place." 

Pnrfeswff James also refers in this connection to an interesting paper 
1^ Tida Scuddtf in the Andoter Raaiea (or January, 18S7, on "MusUmI 
Pevotees and Morals." 
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^ngo spirit. The love of devilby is fostered in bc^s by many 
of the peni^ novels, by sensational "movies" and news- 
paper "stories"; a famous detective has said tliat seventy 
'per cent of the crimes committed by boys under twraity are 
traceable to "suggestions" received from these sourcea. 

Should art be censored in the interests of morally? 

Art, then, with its vast potentiaHtiea of both good and 
harm, needs supervision in the interests of hnman welfare. 
The motto, "Art tor art's sake," should not be taken to 
mean that what is detrimental to human life must be tder- 
ated, just because it is art. There is, indeed, this truth in 
the adage, that art does not need to have a moral or practi- 
cal use to justify its existence. It may be merely pleasant, 
serving no end beyond the enjoyment of the moment. But 
it must not be harmful. It is but one of the many interests 
in life, and must be judged, like ai^ other interest, in the 
light of the greatest total good. We cannot say, "Work for 
work's sake," "Education for education's sake"; not even, 
"Morality for morality's sake"; it is work, education, 
morality, for the sake of the ultimately happiest hnman life. 
The moralist must not despise forms of art which have no 
ulterior, utilitarian value; but he must insist that no enj<^- 
ment of art is really, in the long run. good for man which 
influences his life in tlie imwholesome ways we have indi- 
cated. Since morality b that way of life that gives it its 
greatest worth, indulgence in art at the expense of morally 
is seizing an immediate but lesser good at the expense of an 
ultimately greater good. 

Practically, however, the censorship (^ art is the most 
delicate of matters, because the influence ot the same work 
(rf art on one person may be widely different from its effect 
upon another. A play or a picture that pleases or even 
inspires one spectator may be disastrous to his neighbor. 
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And it is alw^fs di£Scult to decide between the claims of 
an immediate good and tlie wamiiigs of dangers that mi^ 
livk therein. But we universally acknowledge the duty of 
some oensorahip, by prohibiting the most openly tempt- 
ing pictures, pli^s, aod literature. And there can be no 
doubt tliat this supervision should be carried further than 
it now is. 

lite moat pressing contemporary problem is that concern- 
ing the stage.' Any number of boys and girb owe thdr 
undoing to the influences of the theater. No other form of 
art now tolerated bo frequently overstimulates the sex 
instinct. The scant costumes permitted, with their conscious 
endeav(» to reveal the feminine form as alluringly as possi* 
ble, the voluptuous dances and ballets, the jokes, stories, 
and suggestive gestures, and often the low moral tone of the 
play, m fifing light of sacred matters and encouraging l^^x 
ideas on sex relations, are powerful ez<ntants. Many thea- 
ters frankly pander to the desire for such stimulation; and 
they are crowded. For while human nature remains as it is* 
the young will flock whither they can find sex excitem^it. 

Scarcely less dangtavus are the magazines and books that 
by their pictures and their stories play up to this eternal 
instinct. Even painters in oils often use this drawing-card; 
the Paris salons have always a considerable sprinkling of 
nudes, in all sorts of voluptuous attitudes, nmlring a frank 
appeal to desire. French literature abounds in books, some 
of great literary merit, that exploit this aspect of human 
nature; but in every tongue there are the Boccaccios and the 
Byrons. 

Plato foimd this problem in planning his ideal republic 

■ See J. Addama. The Spirit of Ytmlh and ike Ciif SbttU, cb^. iv. I 
MscKaye, Tht Cine Theatre in Rdation to the BedempHoa of Leintre. H 
Munitcrberg, Ptychology and Soeitd Sonify, pp. 8T-t3. W. Archer, About 
the Theatre. W. L. ^elp^ The Tvieniietk Centurf Thetder. F. W. Owndler, 
Aipecte of Modem Drama. AlianiicMonMif,voLS9,ti.i97iVol.iar,p.SSO. 
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and decreed that all voluptuous and tempting art must be 
banished. We are rightly unwilling to sacrifice beauty and 
enjoyment to so great an extent; such Puritanism inevitably 
provokes reaction, besides sadly impoverishing life. Thg 
feminine form, at its best, is exquisitely lovely ; and a perfect 
nude is one of the most beautiful thii^ in the weald.' How 
we shall retain this beauty to enrich our lives while avoiding 
the overstimulation of an abeady dangerously dominant 
instinct, is a problem whose gravity we can but indicate 
without presuming to offer a satisfactory solution. 

What can emphatically be smd is that artists must subor- 
dinate themselves to the welfare of life as a whole. And this 
is not so great a loss, for only that art is of the deepest 
beauty which expresses noble and wholesome feelings. The 
trouble with the artist is apt to be that he becomes so 
absorbed in the solution of the practical difficulties attend- 
ant upon his art that he cares primarily for triumphs of 
technique, irrespective of the worth of the feelings which 
that technique is to eiqtress. Indeed, there is actually a sort 
of scorn of beauty in certain studies and studios; the "lit- 
erary " or " artistic " point of view is taken to mean a regard 
only for skill of execution, rather than for that beauty of 
whose realization the skill should be but tlte means. There is, 
indeed, a beauty of words and rhythms, of brushwork, of 
modeling; but if the poet does not love beautiful thoitghts 
and acts, no verbal power can make his product great; and 
if the artist paints trivial or vulgar subjects he wastes his 
genius. Too much poetry that is sensual, flippant, drearily 
pessimistic, morbid, or obscure, is included in anthologies 
because cleveriy wrought, with a sense for form and cadence. 
Too many stories, too many pictures, are applauded by 
critics, though in subject and tone they are contemptible. 
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As im)o& of hanun sldn these m^a nu^ excite Bndi admnw 
fttion as we give to a juggler's feats; as practice in >miM<linj 
a stubborn medium tb^ m^ be valuable. But the artist 
vho does not have a sane and hi^ sense of what is really 
noble and beautiful in life prostitutes the talents by which 
he ought to serve the worid. Often twe feels as Emersoa 
felt when he wrote of another, "I say to him, if I could write 
ta wdl as you, I would write a good deal better." 

The bald truth is that artists are seldom con^>eteat to be 
final judges <rf art; they are too much bcjiind the scenes* 
ooDoemed too constantly with problnns of method. The 
final jodgment as to beauty can come only fnnn one who 
combines a delicate appreciation of tedbmque with a wide 
insight into life and a sane perspective of its values. Fm 
lack of such a criticism of art, the average man wanders 
distracted through our art-museums, with their hodge-podge 
of beautiful and ugly pictures, wades through the ingeniously 
clever stories and sensationally origiBal but often meaning- 
less or trivial verses in the magaxincs, goes to a concert and 
joins others in applauding some brilliant display at vocal 
gymnastics, some instrumental pyrotedmics. while his heart 
is thirsting for high and noble feelings, tot something to 
elevate and inspire his life. 

"nie great poets, the great painters, the great dranmt- 
ists and novelists, have been high-souled mm as well as 
artists, lovers of the really beautiful in life as well as mas- 
ters of their medium. Their art has no conflict with mor- 
ality; it is rather its greatest stimulus and stay. To the 
lesser brood with the gift of melody, <d rhythm, with an eye 
for color or form, but without a true perq>ective of human 
values, we must repeat sadly, or even sternly, the poet's 
r^roof: — 

''Cftin'st tbon froiD hesTcn, O child 
Of li^t, but thii to dedue?" 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE HECHANISH OP SELF-CONTROL 

To discuss, as we have been doing, tlie various duties 
vhicb aie the unavoidable pre-conditiom of a lasting and 
widespread welfare tor mea, would be futile, if we bad not 
the ability to fulfill than. The power of self-control is the 
fine qua non of a secure morality) and therefore of a secure 
happiness. But this power seems often bafflingly absent. 
Hard as it is to know what is right to do, it b harder yet for 
many of us to make ourselves do what we know is right. 
Ufe for the average conscientious man is a perpetual battle 
between two opposing tendencies, that which his better 
self endorses, and that which is easiest or most allming at 
the mom^it of action. The latter course too often seduces 
his will; and for the earnest and aspiring this continual moral 
failure constitutes one of the most tra^c aspects of life.* 
Hiere is no greater need for most men than that of some 
mser and more effective method whereby those who have 
ideals beyond their practice may regularly and consistently 
realize them. 

What am our potentiaHtieB ci greater self-control? 

The encoun^ng side of the matter is that there have 
been many, of very various codes and creeds, who have 
attiuned to a nearly perfect self-control, who easily and 

• Cf. Ovid's Fidao mdiora proboqut, deiaiora tequor. And St. Paul's 
"To will ia pietent with me, but how to perforn) that which La good I find 
not. For the good that 1 would 1 do not, but the evil which I would not, 
that I do." Prom pagan and Chriatian pen ^ike there comes teatimooy to 
this iiniverMi and dnheartening eacpmence. 
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almost inevitably govern their conduct hj tlieir ideaU. 
Puritans with their personal Devil, Christian Scientists who 
believe that there is no evil at all — Christians, Buddhists, 
atheists — there have been saints in all the folds. The fact 
seems to be that the particular form which our moral ideas 
take mattes much less than the completeness with which 
they possess the mind. Almost any of the many motives to 
right conduct will reform s character if it be so stamped 
into the mind as to become the dominant idea. What is 
necessary is some vivid and dominating anti-sinning idea 
rammed deep into the bnuu. The religions have been the 
chief means of effecting this; and the Church, that draws 
men together, and into the presence of God, for the reinforc- 
ing of their better selves, is the most efficacious of instru- 
ments for the control of sin. But the existence of a vast, 
and by most men hardly tapped, reservoir of power for 
righteousness (whether or not it is thought <^ as God) is 
rec<^nized to-day by science as well as by leligioD; and we 
must here discuss the matter in a purely secular way. We 
can control our conduct it we care enouf^ to set about using 
the forces at our disposal. The various reli^ons have found . 
and used them; modem psychology, analyzing thdr success, . 
shows us clearly and exactly how to succeed, even if we stand J 
aloof from religion altogether. 

Psj^chologically considered, this whole affair of saintUness 
or sinfulness b a matter of the preponderant idea. To have 
merely resolved is not enough; our moral forces must be 
drilled and made ready before the battle. This fortifying 
process we nowadays call "suggestion." By it we can so 
"set" our minds, so deepen the channels that flow toward 
the right acUons, that when the time of conflict comes our 
minds wiO work along those grooves. Habit, to be sure, 
means a deep-cut channel in the mind; it may require much 
eSoxi to dig a deeper one to take its idace. Unless the work 
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is pendstently csrried Uitou^ the mental ctmrats. diverted 
temporarily into tlte onr course, will aook tluou^ the 
barriers and find thdr old bed again. Moreover, diff^ent 
mindfl differ greatly in their plaaticity, th^ susceplibili^ 
to suggestion. But the great fact remains that habits can 
be made over, tenqt^ations rendered harmless, and diarao- 
ter formed, by this simfrie means. 

It msy be worth while to remind ourselves of the ranark- 
able power of suggestion. It is most strikingly seen at work 
in the phenomena of hypnotism, because a person who is 
hypDOtiaed is in a peculiarly susceptible state; he is asleep 
to everything but the words ot the hypnotist, which thus 
have full influence over him, except as diecked and balanced 
by the preexisting bias ot his mind. Hypnotism is amply 
the perfect case of suggestion, isolated from disturbing fac- 
tors. The hypnotizing process itself, the putting to sleep, is 
only preliminary to the suggestion; and to patients who are 
difficult to hypnotize, "waking suggestion" is ^ven, with 
the patient in as relaxed and empty a state of mind as possi- 
ble. The popular notion that healing through hypnotism is 
uncanny and dangerous is, of course, entirely errcvteous. 
To be sure, every great power has its dangers frcnn tnisose, 
and hypnotism is not to be used except for proper ends; but 
there is nothing occult about it. It simply Uses the psycho- 
logical truth that the mind acts on the predominating idea, 
by luUing to sleep all ideas but the one wanted and impressing 
that upon the mind. Immediate and lasting moral changes 
are daily being effected through suggestion by professional 
hypnotists. 

But thou^ the power of suggestion is most obvious when 
employed by the scientifically trained physician of to-day, 
it has been successfully, though oft«n unconsciously, used 
in all times. Prophets and saints of old, the touch of a king's 
hand, the sight of relics or images, have wrou^t striking 
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moral and physical cures through this same mental lav. 
Christian Scientists and mental healers of various sorts are 
curing people daily through them. Cases of religious con- 
version, where a man's whole inner life is tunied about 
through a powerful emotional a{^>eal, show best of all the 
posaibiBties of su^estion in the moral field. 

These are the extreme oases. But, indeed, all our moral 
education is, in pqrcholof^cal language, but so mudi "sug- 
gestion." The imperious necessity for man of preacliing, ot 
ritual and liturgy, of prayer and praise, is to drive home the 
high and noble thoughts which in his sanest momenta ha 
recognizes to be what be needs. The aim of the preacher ia 
to bring to his bearers ideak of right living and to make them 
as appealing and vivid as possible. Yet even the best preach- 
ing comes only on Sundays, and there are bik di^s between 
of other sorts of suggestion, which are often counter-sugges- 
tions, so that it b DO wonder we lag so far behind our 
Sabbath-day ideals. In subtle and unrealized w^s all the 
factors of our environment are so many sources of suggestion, 
constantly working upon our minds. 

Could we always command powerful and inspiring moral 
influences, and keep out of range of evil ones, our morals 
would perhaps take care of themselves. But while seeking 
so far as possible these external props, and if necessary 
having recourse to the still more effective help of the pro 
f essional hypnotists, there remains a vast deal tliat we must 
do for ourselves if we are to resist successfully the downward 
pull of evil influences, solve our own individual problems, 
conquer our own peculiar temptations, and attain our ideals. 
We must practise auto-suggestion. 

It is noteworthy that the loftiest spirits have always prao* 
tised it, in their habit of daily prayer. For whatever else 
prayer accomplishes, it certainly brings the mind back to its 
ideals, concentrates it upon them, and, if sincerely and 
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earnestly engaged in, is the best possible form of suggestion. 
The lapse of this habit he^ to explain wliy unbelievers 
BO oftoi degenerate morally. Comte, that positive dis- 
believer in supernatural dogmas, clearly reci^nized this 
danger, and enjoined upon his followers a consecration 
prayer three times a d^r. In recent years the writers who 
call their doctrine by the name of Ths New Thought — and 
other kindred thinkers — have called attention to the 
possibilities of self-he^, directing us to "retire into the 
silence," there to concentrate our minds upon tfaose bdieb 
that are comforting and inspiring to us; and have helped 
niat^ thereby to attain peace and self-possesuon. But 
still the conscious use of auto-suggestion for the attain- 
ment of personal ideals has been very little discussed, and 
in the en^loyment of this great power we are astonishingly 
backward. 

A practicable mechanism of self-controL 

Let us, then, outline briefly the chief points necessaiy to 
note in using this force for our own benefit. 

A necessary preliminary is to study our problems, analyze 
our difSculties, make sure exactly what we want to do and 
wherein we fail; and thereby to pin oui aspirations down 
to definite resolves to act in certain ways rather than in 
certaiQ other ways. Our ideals are apt to be vague and even 
conflicting, or else so abstract and general as to fail to direct 
us with precision to «ay concrete act. We realize dumbly 
that we are not what we should be, and we grope for better 
things; but just wherein the difference consists, just where is 
the point where we go off the track, is uncertain in our minds. 
As in pl^sical achievement, half the success lies in applying 
the effort at just the ri^t place. The men who have accom- 
plished much are those who have known ^uctly what they 
wanted to do and have concentrated their energies upon 
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that. If we have so much self-refonnation to accomplish aa 
to dissipate our attention, it m^ be wise to decide wluch 
changes are most immediately important and to^limit our 
endeavors at first to those. 

Included in this preliminary task is the fixation in our 
minds of the reasons for the lines of conduct we intend to 
follow, all the motives that draw us toward them. Tlus will 
show us whether we, i.e., our better selves, really wish to 
acquire these new habits, are really convinced that they are 
right, or whether we are merely putting before ourselves 
some one else's ideal which we vaguely feel we ought or are 
expected to follow. One can often convince one's self quite 
thoroughly of ideas one did not really believe in by this 
method of suggestion; bat if we are to control our own morals 
we wish to control them not by some one else's ideals but 
by our own. If a thing is really right to do there must be 
definite and legitimate reasons for the doing which can 
appeal to our intelligence and our emotions; these we should 
bring into the foreground of our thought and express as 
clearly and forcibly as possible. 

We have now the material for our woric. We must so 
hammer these resolutions and the motives to them into our 
heads that they will be vividly conscious to us when they are 
needed. In this process there are three main points to be 
remembered — Concentration, Iteration, and Assertion. 

(1) Concen^ation. The more completely the mind can be 
concentrated upon the resolution and its motives the deeper 
will they penetrate into it, to lie there ready for use at the 
moment of action. A definite time should be set apart 
when the mind can be withdrawn from other thoughts and 
compelled to give all its attention to this matter. On first 
waking, or just before going to sleep — ' if one is not too tired 
— one can usually best get away from the distracting details 
of life. The resolutions should be written down, with th« 
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moot in^KMliant words or phxsses nnderlined, to aeive aq 
catcliwords and mottoes. They should be read aloud and 
repeated from tnemoi?, as w^ as thought over sUently, 
thus adding visual and auditory images to the mental con- 
cepts. In meditating iqpon them one's thoughts should not 
be allowed to waader too far, but must be constantly referred 
to the definite munbered restdutions. The use of symbob, of 
colors, etc., win readily occur to any one who goes into this 
tnattra with lively interest. Alw^^ repeat the resolutions 
with the greatest poosibU! emphasis and enthusiasm, so as to 
cany them away rin^ng in the mind. Bemember that the 
astonishing results of hypnotism and mental healing are due 
simply to the con^>lete possession <^ the mind by the new 
idea. 

(2) Iterption, The oftent^ the mind is fixed (ipon the 
resolution and its motives, the more deeply irill th^ become 
engraved in iL Sometimes one determined concentration 
will cany the d^; but if this quick assault does not win the 
victory a long-continued si^e can do it. By hammering 
away continually at the same spot the requisite impression 
will finally be made. A momentary rehearsal of the resdu- 
tions m^ be made a hundred times a day, in pas^ng; and 
immediately before the time for execution, if it can be fore- 
seen, forces should be rallied, even if only by an instantane- 
ous flash of determination. Above all, one dould not be 
discouraged and stop trying; for every renewed effort, even 
if showing no reward in success, produces its exact and 
unfailing effect. Keeping everlastingly at it is as necessaiy 
for success in morals as in everything else. 

(S) Assertion. The more vigorously we assert our powCT 
to teep our resolutions the more lilcely we are to do so. It is 
large^ lack of confidence in ourselves that paralyzes us. The 
religions have realized the need of inspiring hope and confi- 
doMe in their converts by preaching the necessi^ of futh. 
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The faith we need b not necessarily faith in any supernatural 
help, but only in tlie demonstrated fact of the possibility of 
controlliDg our own nunds and morals by goii^ at it in the 
right way. But we must not passively wait for faith to 
possess us, we must grasp it, cleave to it, assert it. We must 
repeat our resolutions alvaya with the conviction tbat we 
are really going to carry them out. We must picture our- 
selves at the time c^ temptation, with the triumphant 
tliought of how splendidly we ar^ going to worst the Devil, 
and never for a moment ^liok or talk of oifrselves as likely 
to foi^t or yield. Such persistent assertion, even if there is a 
background of distrust that we cannot wholly bamsh from 
our minds, will greatly help. Whatever we mg^ think about 
the ethics of beUef as apphed to supernatural things, the 
"will to believe" in our own power is certainly legitimate 
and important.' 

Various accessories ai)d safeguards. 

The dogged and hearty practice of ai^to-suggesUon, 
whether in the secular form above outlined, or in the warm^ 
and more satisfying form of pn^er, is sufficient to keep a 
man master of himself and above the reach of whatever 
temptaUons he recognises vid du>oses to resist. But there 
are various otlier furtb^nnces to self-control that may be 
briefly suggested. 

(1) The method of "turning over a new leaf" is of the 
utmost value to minds of a certain type. To declare a 
definite break witb tlie old life, a fresh beginning, unstained 
and full of hope, often gives just the extra impetus that was 
needed. We are weighted by the memory of our fiulures, we 
live la the shadow of tbe past, and easily eJide into a hope- 

' The imporUnt problem of tlie ethics of belief, u applied to tdi^oiu 
nwtten, has not been disciused in tins volume. The present writer hc^te* 
to diacuM it fuU^ m a later ralume, to be called PrMmn* <4 R^vuin. 
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lessness and sense of impot^ice whidi a mere dc^ed persist- 
ence cannot overcome. New Year's Day, s birthdiQr, any 
dutnge in place or manner of life, may weU be made the 
occasion for a bout of "moral bouse-cleaning," which will 
give a new enthusiasm and vitality to our better natures. 
l^e essential thing in such cases is to look out for the first 
tests, and not allow a single exception to the new resolutions. 
A stight lapse, that seems inconsequential, may serve to 
check the new momentum; as La Boch^oucauld says, "It ia 
tai easier to ^rtinguish a first desire than to satisfy all those 
that follow in its train," 

There is, however, a real danger in this method, of a dis- 
couragement and demoralization resulting from the collapse 
of enthusiastic hopes. And there is the further danger that 
a man will excuse indulgence in such hours of discourage- 
ment, on the grotmd that he is going to turn over another 
new leaf to-moirow and might as well have a good fling 
to-day. It is well to remember the truth that Martineau 
expressed by his apt phrase, "the tides of the spirit." "But, 
alas," Stevenson puts it, "by planting a stake at the top of 
the flood, you can neither prevent nor delay the inevitable 
ebb." After all, in most of our moral warfare, "it's dogged 
as does it." "He that stumbles and picks himself up is as if 
he had never fallen." 

** We cannot kindle when we wiU 

Tbe fire which in the heart rendca; 

The spirit bloweth Bad !■ still. 

In myBterf our soul abides. 

But tAska in hours <A insist witl'd 

Can be throu{^ hours of gloom tulfill'd." 

If we do by the abrupt break, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to utilize every opportunity for the carrying out of the 
new program, to hunt up occasions while the will is strong 
and the courage high. One actual fulfillment of a resolution 
is worth miaiy mental rehearsals. And when the enemy is 
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Kpulsed by this chai^ with the bayonet, vigilance must not 
be relaxed, lest he return to take us unawares.' 

(2) It is an excellent thing to do a little gratuitous spirit- 
ual exercise every day, just to keep in training, to get the 
habit of conquering impulse, of doing disagreeable things. 
Nothing is more useful to a man than that power. We must 
not let our lives get too easy and our wills too soft To jump 
oat of bed when the whistle blows, instead of dawdling just 
for a minute more in indolent comfort, to nutke one's self 
take the cold batli that is abhorrent to the flesh, to deny 
one's self the ingar or the candy that may not be in itself 
particularly harmful — by some means or other to keep 
one's self in the saddle and riding one's desires, may enable 
one when some crisis comes to thrust aside a temptation that 

' I cannot foibear induduig, in thia coDDecUon. the admirable remail^f 
U William James [PtyduJogy, v<A. i, pp. 123-24): "The Brat [muim] i* 
that in the acqniritioii of a new habit, or the leaving <£ of ftn old one, we 
must take care to laanek outiAm* wiA a» rtronf and deeidtd an tntlialtM at 
fotntit. Accumulate all Qm possible circumstances which shall TcCnloKe 
the right motives: put younelf assiduouslj' in conditions that encourage 
the new way; make engagements incompatible with the old; take a pubBo 
[dedge, if the case allows; in short, envelop your resolution with evay t!A 
you Icnow. Tim will give your new beginiung such a momentum that the 
temptation to break down will not occur as soon as it otherwise might; and 
every day during which a breakdown is postponed adds to the diancea of 
it* not occomng at all. 

"The second oaaiim U; NtMr ti^et on exe«ftum to oeatr Ml Oit nsu habit 
i* Kcure^ roofed in j/our life. Each lapse is like the letting fall of a ball ot 
itring which otte is carefuUy winding up; a «ingie slip undoes more than a 
great many turns will wind agun. . . . The need of securing success at the 
miUet is inqMTative. Failure at fint a apt to dampen the energy of all 
future attempts, whereas past experience of success nerves one to future 
vigw. ... It is surpridng how mod a denie wiU die of inanition it it be 
Mwrfed. 

"A thiid maxim may be added to the preceding pair: 5«ua Ih veryfirtt 
jxuribU opportunity toadm every reicltilion you mait, and on every enuitionat 
prompline j/ou mag enperierux in the direetion of Hie kabita yon aepire to gain. 
It is not in the moment of their forming, but in the moment of thdr pro- 
ducing motor effeOt that rescdvea and aspirations cranmunicate the new ' tet* 
to the brun." 
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WDold master the mas too tataUy accustomed to doing 
tilings in the easiest way. 

(8) Discretion is sometimes the better part id valor. 
Besides strengthening our own wills, it is wise to seek in 
every way to remove temptation from our path, and, if 
need be, to nm away from it. We must keep away from 
situations that experience warns are dangerous for us, how- 
ever iimocent th^ may be to others. If a man find ib»t 
dancing, or the theater, arouses his passionate nature, it nu^ 
be better to avoid it entirely till his hypersensitive state is 
POTmaligied. Always alcoholicUquors are to be avoided; they 
doud the reason f^id the will, and let impulse loose. Always 
overescitement and overfatigue are to be avoided. "Th^ 
power to overcome t^nptation," Jane Addams writes,. 
. "reaches its limit almost automatically with that of physical 



(4) We must foUow Bossuet'? advice not to combat 
paasimu directly so much as to turn them aside by aj^lying 
them to other objects. Our emotional nature is a gift of the 
gods; the sinner might have been a saint if his emotions had 
only been enlisted unda the right banner. Something good 
to love, to work for, and think about, something that can 
arouse our whole nature and relieve it from suppression, is 
the best antidote to morbid desire. It is sometimes alleged 
that it is better to satisfy a passion than to keep it pent up. 
within the organism. But satisfying a wrong passion not 
only brings its inevitable tmhappy consequences, to one's 
self and to others, it makes it far harder to resist the passicm 
again, when it recurs. The only safe outlet is one that leada 
into right conduct; under skilful guidance all passions can 
be transmuted into valuable driving forces and allies of 
morality. 

(5) Even if one seems to be playing a losing game, one 
can still keep up the fight. One can spoil one's enjoyment 
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in self-indulgence or seMshneas; one can refuse to ^ve In all 
over. This minority representation of the better impulse will 
suffice to keep it alive in us; and when the revulsion from 
sin comes we shall be in better shape to make the fight next 
time. A hundred failures need not discotu-age; some of the 
greatest men have gained the final ascendancy over their 
weaknesses only after a long and often losing struggle. The 
case is hopdess only for the man who stops fighting. 

Self-control Is the measure of manhood. It is the most I 
important thing in the person^ life. And it is within the j 
teach of any man who can be brou^t to understand th&' 
mechanism wherethrough it can be att^ed. It remains 
true that it is best attained through religion, which utilizes 
the power of prayer, of faith, the enthusiasm of a great cause 
and motive, and the comradeship and help of others engaged 
in the same eternal war with sin. But reli^on, to be effica- 
dous, must be not passively accepted, but used. Its help 
comes not to him who saith "Lord, Lord!" but to him who 
earnestly seeks to do the will of the Father. 

J. Payot, Education of Ihe Wilt. H. C. King, Sationai lAnng, 
diap. VI, sec. ui;cbap. X. W. James, P«yeAo^ofV, vol. t, pp. 128-27; 
vol. n, pp. sai-79. Taiks to Ttaeken, chap.^vm. W. E. H. I«cfcy, 
Map cfldfe, chap. xn. A. Bain, Tke EmotioTu and tha WiU. pt. n, 
thap. nt. L. H. Gulick. in Worl^g Work, vol. Ifi, p. 9797. Bossuet, 
Connaitiance de Dmi et de Soi-mSme, chap, m, sec. 10. St. Augus- 
tine, Confetsioru, bk. vm, chap. v. Janet, Etem^ntt de Morale, 
chap. X, sec. 3, W. L. Sheldon, An Ethical Monement, chap. x. 
A. Bennett, The Human Machine, chaps, i-v. O, S. Marden, Every 
Man a King. P. Dubois, L'EducaHon de Soi-MSme. J. J. Putnam 
and others, Ptyckotherapeutica, chap. x. Forum, voL M, p. 72ft 
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CHAPTER XXn 

THE ATTAINABILmr OP HAPPINESS 

We have now discussed the more recurrent problems of the 
individual, and pointed out the salient duties that private 
life entails. But there remains something to be added before 
we shall have clearly pointed the way to personal hi^piness. 
"Mere morali^," even when coupled with good fortune, is 
not enough; a sinless man, scrupulous to fulfill the least 
command of the law, may yet be anxious, restless, depressed. 
unsatisfied. We need more than morality, as the word ia 
commonly used; we need religion — or something of the 
sort. There is no doubt that for the attiunment of a per- 
vasive and stable happiness there is nothing so good as the 
best sort of religion; but, as in discussing sdf-control, we 
must here steer clear of religious controversy and phrase 
what we have to say in the colder terms of "mere morality." 
And though there will be a great loss in feeling, in persuasive- 
ness and unction thereby, there will be gun in clearness. It 
is possible to express in the drab tones of morality the pro- 
found insists which have made religion the great guide to 
happiness; and even the man who deems himself irreligious 
may, if he takes to heart these more prosaic counsels, find 
something of the peace that has been the boon ci true 
believers. 

The threefold hey to happiness: 

/. Hearty aUegiaruse to duty. The one thing above all 
others that makes life worth living is the utter devotion c^ 
the heart and will to the commands of morality. To throw 
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one's self whole-heartedly into the game, to play one's part 
for all it is worth, transforms what were else a grim and 
unhaj^y necessity into a glorious opportunity. The happy 
man is the loyal man, the man who has taken sides, who has 
enrolled himself definitely on the side of ri^t and tastes the 
zest of battle. He has something to hve for, and something 
lasting. He has put his heart into a cause that the limita- 
tions and accidents of life cannot take from him, he has laid 
up his treasure in heaven, where moth and rust doth not 
corrupt or thieves break through and steal. 

Any cause, ai^ ambition, any great endeavor that can 
stir the blood, and ^ve a life direction, purpose, and con- 
tinuity of achievement, has the power to rescue life from 
ennui, &om emptiness, and give it positive worth. But most 
ambitions pall in time, and many a cause that has taken a 
man's best energies has come to seem mistaken or futile 
with the years. There is only one great campaign which is 
so eternal, so surely necessary, so clear in its summons to 
all men, that the heart can rest in it as in something great 
enou^ to ennoble a whole life. That is the age-long war 
agunst evil, the unending summons to duty, the service of 
God. Once a man learns this deepest of joys, nothing can 
take it from him; whatever his limitations, however narrow 
his sphere, the9« will not fall to be a ri^t way, a brave way, 
a beautiful way to live. There is comradeship in it; in this 
common service of God — or of good, if we must avoid reli- 
gious terms — we stand shoulder to shoulder with the saints 
and heroes of all races and times, with all, of whatever land 
or tongue, who are striving to push forward the line, to make 
the right prevail and banish evil. Every effort, every sacri- 
fice, has its inextinguishable effect; in his moral conquests a 
man is no longer an individual, he is a part of the great tide 
that is resistlessly nmlHng toward the better world of the 
future, the Kingdom oi God. Th» great Fower in the world 
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that makes lor ri^teousseas is hack of Mm, and in liim; 
in no loyal moment is lie alone. . . . Inevitably the tongue 
alips into religioua language in dealing with these hi^ truths; 
but none the less are they scientifio truths, matters of plain 
every d^ observation. 

The essential point is, that it is not enough to obey the 
Iaw; we must ajxnue the law, clasp it to our bosoms, love 
it, and pve ouraclves to it utterly. We must — to use the 
prc^^nant words of James ~ "base our Hves on doing and 
being, not on having" ; baae our lives solidly upon it, so that 
everything else is secondary. The pleasures of life areweQ 
mou^ in th^ time, but th^ must not usurp the chief 
place in a man's thought.' Hb first concern must be to keep 
true, to play the game; he must seek first the Eongdom of 
God and His ri^teousness, if he would have these other 
things added unto him. He must lose his life — his worldly 
Interests, his dependence upon ease and luxury, and even 
love — if he would truly find it. In a hundred such phrases 
from the Great Teacher's lips one finds the secret. More 
baldly expressed, it comes to this, that only throu^ putting 
the main emphasis itpon doing the ri^t, obeying tbe call of 
du^, only through the courageous attack and the giving 
of our utmost allegiance, can we keep a poutive zest in 
Uving, exordse the spectre of aimlessness and depression, and 
Hft ordinary commoiq>lace life to the level of herdsm. 
Blessed is the man whose ddight is in the law of the Lord. 

//. Bearty acquiefcence in our lot. The fighter, for what- 
ever cause, can bear the blows that come as a part of the 
battle; if a man has put his heart into living by his ideal, he 
is immune from the tfisappointments and irritations that 

> Ct. J. S. KCn, AtUobiofri't^V. P- IK: "Hie enjoymento of life m 
mfficiaiit to make it a pleaaant thing, when Utey u« taken on pouonl, witk 
out being made a priDcipal object. . • • The only chance ia to tKat, aot 
bappincM, bat wme end eit«nial to it. u tbe purpoce ot life." 
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beset man upon a lower level. But it b well to take thought 
siso for this side <rf the matter, to cultivate deliberately tlie 
spirit of acquiescence in the inevitable pain and tosses of 
life. Many of the sweetest pleasures are by their nature 
uncertain or transient; these we must hold so loosely that, 
while not refusing to enjoy their sweetness, we are not 
dependent upon them and can let them go without losing 
sight of the steady ^eam that we follow. However dear to 
us are tlie people we love, and the material things we own* 
we must keep the underlying assurance that if the? be taken 
from us life will still bring us in other ways renewed oppor- 
tunities for that loyalty to duty, that faithful livii^, whidi 
is after all the end for which we hve. We must count what- 
ever comes to us, whether sweet or bitter, as the conditions 
under which we serve, the material with which we have to 
work, the stuff which we have to "tty the soul's strength 
on." For there is no way to be armor-proof against unhappi- 
ness but by seeing to it that our hearts are not set on asty- 
thing but doing or being; nothing else is reliably permanent 
amid the fitful sunshine and shadow of human life. "Make 
thy claim of wages a zero; then hast thou the wcvld at thy 
feet" '■ 

This necessity of detaching the heart from dependence 
upon uncertiunties found extreme expression in the rarious 
historic forms of asceticism and numastiasm. Such a 
running away from the world does not satisfy our age, with 
its eagerness for life and life more abundantly; if it escapes 
the poignant sorrows it cannot bring the richest and fullest 

* In Blaeteriinck'i M»ature t^ At Eoun, he Bpeaka «f a auiKlial tound 
near Venice by Haalitt with the inscription. Bora* non numaro nut Mreruu 
' — and quotes Haxlitt's lenurlu thereon : " What a fine leuon is coariyed 
to the mind to take no note of time but by ita benefits, to watch onlj tar 
the amilea and neglect the frowns of fate, to compose our Uvea of bright and 
gentle moments, turning slwafB to the nmny side of things aod letting tba 
icft slip from our imBginations, unheeded or forgotten." 
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hamxness, or make life better for otltoB. But we m^ weA 
take to heart the half-truth taught by the hermits and monks 
ot the past. We may be "in the vorld," indeed, but not 
" ot it " ; we. too, may make do claims upon life, while putting 
our hearts into playing our own part in it well. 

The writings of Epictetus and Marcus Aureliue are full of 
passages that express the gist td the matter, such as the 
following: "It is thy duty to order thy life well in every 
sin^ act; and if every act does its du^ as far as is possible, 
be content; no one is able to hinder thee so that eadi act 
shall not do its duly. But something ^Aemal will stand in 
thewi^? Nothing will stand in the way of thy acting justly 
and sobeily and conaderately. But peihaps some of thy 
active powers will be fainderedP Well, by acquiescing in the 
hindrance, and being content to transfer thy efforts to that 
wiach is allowed, another opportunity of action is immedi- 
ately put before thee in place of that which was hindered." 
What is this but saying in other words that not in having lies 
our life, but in doing and b«ng. 

Not even in succeeding, we must remember; tmd this is 
periu^H the hardest part of our lesson. It is (»e thing to 
bear with serenity those blows of fortune against whidi we 
are obviously defenseless; it is another thing, when there 
•eems a diance for averting the disaster, when our whole 
heart and soul are thrown into that effort, to await the out- 
come with tranquillity, to bear ^luie without onnplaint. 
TTie "might have been's" and the "perhaps may yet be's" 
are the greatest disturbers of our peace. To use our keenest 
wits for attaining what seems best, to use our utmost per- 
suasion for protecting ourselves from the selfishness and 
stupidity of others, and then if we fail, if the fair hope slips 
from our grasp, if the thoughtlessness or cruelty of men pre- 
vmls against us, to smile and attack the next problem with 
undaunted cheerfulness, requires, indeed, a touch of heroism; 
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and the ftulure to attiun to that level may well be called 
*' the last infirmity of noble minds. " For the veiy concentra- 
tion of life upon doing and being carries with it the danger of 
staking happiness upon the success of the doing, the attain- 
ment of the ideals. We must count even the stupidity and 
impulsiveness of our own mental make-up as among the 
materials we have to work with, and not allow remorse for 
our own part in past failures to interfere with the joyful 
earnestness with which we attack the problems of the eternal 
present. We m^, indeed, often succeed, and that may be a 
very great and pure joy to us; but we are not to count upon 
success; or, to put it another way, we are to think of the reiJ 
success as lying in the dauntless renewal of the effort rather 
thui in the show of outward result. " To have often resisted 
the diabolic, and at the end to be still resisting it, is for the 
poor human soldier to have done right well. To ask to see 
some fruit of our endeavor is but a transcendental way of 
serving for reward." 

This is not pessimism, it is the first step toward a sound 
and invulnerable optimism. We must rect^nize once for all 
that this world is not the world of our dreams, and cease to 
be so pathetically siuprised and hurt when it falls ^ort of 
them. Were we to be rebellious at life for not being built 
after the pattern of our ideals there would be no limit to our 
fault-finding. We may, indeed, long in our idle hours with 
Omar 

"To gnqi Uu* ■orry mhente of thinp entire, 
. . . tbattei it to bits — and then 
Bemould it iKsier to tbebeart'tdeaiiel" 

But in our daily life a braver and saner attitude befits us; 
for it is not in such an ideal world but in the actual world 
that we have to live. Evils there are in it and will yet be — ■ 
why we cannot tell and need not know; the only alternative 
we have is to take them die»f uUy or ^otHuily, to rebel or to 
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accept the situation. Our duty then is clear. To face the 
events of life as they come to us, without discouragement or 
dismay, to laugh at them a little and learn to carry on our 
lives through them with steadfast heart and smiling face — 
surely that is the part of wisdom and of true manliness. 

The ugly things in life seem much less formidable when 
thus boldly faced than when we try to shut our eyes to 
them, with the consequent disiUusion at thdr ctmlinual 
reappearance. Confess frankly the faults of life and it 
becomes tolerable, is even in a fair w^ to become lovable. 
For after all, when its obvious imperfections do not bUnd us 
to its good points, it is a dear old world we hve in, and the 
healthy-minded man loves it, as he loves Us friends in spiteof 
their faults — loves it, and finds it a world ^oriously worth 
living in. 

///. Hearty appreciaiion of the vxmder and heauty in l^e. 
Finally, when we have our great purpose in life, and have 
overcome the fear of pain and loss, we must learn to see and 
appreciate the beauty of the world we live in. The man who 
refuses to be downed by trouble b in a condition to enjoy 
each bit of good fortune that comes to him, to welcome each 
as a pure gift or addition to life, and to know that gifts of 
some sort or other will alwf^s come. Holding all things 
with that looser grasp that is ready to let them go if go they 
must, he can relish the good things of life the more freely ita 
not having counted on them, as he can the more freely admire 
the virtues of his friends for not having expected them to be 
perfect. He can feel the beaul? of the world without being 
dependent upon it, not lookii^ for mortal things to be 
immortal or human things to be ideal, but whole-hearted^ 
enjoying to-day what he has to-day and to-mwrow what he 
shall have to-morrow. The things he cannot have at allt 
instead of spoiling his happiness in what he has, will rather 
add to it by forming another dimension of existence, an ideal 
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world beyond the actual, f uU of beautiful visions and glorious 
possibilities. And meantime the real world, of events that 
actually occur, will not fail, in spite of its flaws and rebuffs, 
to bring him ever ftesh delights. 

Zjet no one nuBimize these delights. There is more beauty, 
more interest here in this mundane existence of ours, more 
inspiration, more inexhaustible possibility of enjoyment 
than the keenest of us has dreamed of. We need some sort 
of shaking-up to rouse us to the beauty of common things 
— the freshness of the air we breathe, the warmth of sun- 
shine, the green erf trees and fields and the blue of the sky, 
the joy in exercise of brain and muscle, in reading and talk- 
ing and sharing in the life of the world; and in such daily 
things as eating at the family table when we are hungry, or 
a good night's sleep when we are tired. We need some teacher 
like Whitman to open our eyes to the beauty not only of 
flowers but of leaves of grass, to the picturesqueness and 
significance of so dull a thing as a ferryboat; or like Words- 
worth, with his picturing of homely country scenes and 
events, with his emotion at the sight of the sleeping city — 
"a sight so touching in its majesty." 

This sense of the meaning of common things floods most 
of us at one time or another, and we see what in our blind- 
ness we have been overlooking. Go without your comfort- 
able bed for a while, your wefl-cooked food, your home, 
friends, nei^bors, and you will discover how rich you have 
been. Your mother's face hinted ^yy some stranger in a 
foreign land wiU some day ova?oome you with the realization 
of the comfort of her love; and unless you are a crabbed 
^otist the life of your fellows can furnish you with endless 
pleasures. It is not necessary to own things to enjoy them; 
our interests and enjoyments may well overlap and include 
those of oiu: friends and neighbors, and even those of 
strangers. The smile of a happy child, a friend's good f<H» 
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tone, 8 inuuiM or moonlit cloud-strewn Ay, abaaid bring a 
pure gladness to any one who has eyes to see and heart to 
feeL Wemiut 

"Learn to love the monv 
Love tbe lovdy wcricing light. 
Love tlie mirade of n^t. 
Love Uw thowwod tluaipi to do." ■ 

Tlie true lover of beauty will not need to seek forever new 
scenes and objocts to admire. He will find that iriuch can 
feed his heart in the clouds of morning, the blue of noon, or 
the stars of night. One grac^ul vase with a flower-stalk 
bending over to diEplay its drooping blossoms, will fill him 
with a quiet happiness; the merry laughter of a child, the 
tender smile of a lover, the rugged features of a weather- 
beaten laborer, will stir his soul to reqwnse; a few lines oi 
poetry remembered in the midst of work, a simple song sung 
in the twilight, a print of some old master Tmnging by his 
bedside, a bird-call heard at sunset or the scent of evening 
wr after rain, may so speak to his spirit that he will st^, 
"It is enough! " It is not the number of beautiful things 
that we have that matters, but the degree in which we are 
open to their mfluence, the atmosphere into which we let 
them lead us. Our hearts must be free &om self-seeking, 
fat>m regret, from ang^, from restlessness. Hie vi^on comes 
not always to the connoisseur, not always even to the artist; 

> Tbgm lines are Ridtud Le GaUinne'c O. alw Uatthew Aniold'i 

-bitniHllmtl^ 
To hare nit^cd 11h nm, 
Ti> have tind Btbt in llie iiiniift 
To hiTe lond, to h>n tkoBfU, to tun Adm, 



Hw TiDedrCHR in ha TiDejmnl. 
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it comes to him whose life is simple, earnest, open-eyed and 
open-hearted. In the pauses of his faithful work he will 
refresh his soul with some bit of beauty that tells of attain- 
ment, of peace, of perfection. That is a proof to him of the 
beauty in the midst of whidt he lives, inexhaustible, hardly 
discerned ; it carries him beyond itself into the ideal world of 
which it is a sample and illustration; unconsciously during 
the duties of the day he lives in the light of that viaioo, and 
everything is sweetened and Uessed therel^. 

Can we tmintain a Bteady undergknr of happiness? 

Happiness — happiness sufficient to make life well worth 
living — is, for most men at least, at most times, a real 
possibility. To be won it has but to be sou^t vigorously 
enough. It is to be sought, however, not primarily by dung- 
ing one's environmrat but by rhftnging one's self; not by 
acquiring new things, but by acquiring a new attitude toward 
things; not by getting what could make c»ie happy, but by 
learning to be happy with what one can get. TMe Kingdom 
of Heaven is viithin youl 

This is not merely a moralist's theory, or an empirical 
observation; it is a scientific fact. We nuy restate the mat- 
ter in psychological language by saying that happiness and 
unhai^nness are responses of the organism to its environ- 
ment, reactions upon a stimulus, our attitude of welcome or 
dissatisfaction toward the various matters of our experience. 
True, we often think of the quality of pleasantness as 
inhering in the things we enjoy, and speak of troubles and 
sorrows as objective. But this is only a shorthand way of 
describing experience. In reality the pleasure we feel in 
eating when we are hungry or in seeing a friend we love is 
something added to and different from the taste sensations, 
or the complex visual perceptions and memory images the 
friend arouses in us. So a cutting or burning sensation, the 
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thought of a frieod'adeatlit i» irf our &ilure. on theonehand* 
and our unh^tiuneu thereat on the other hand, are two 
distinct thiogBt doeely bound together in our minda but 

separable. 

The separation is, indeed, difficult to bring about, because 
the age-bng struggle for existence has made unhappiness 
at phjrncal pain and pleasure at the healthy exercise <^ our 
o^ang m satisfying of our appetite instinctiTe and inunedi- 
ate, that we may avoid what is harmful to life and pursue 
what is useful. All our cravings and lon^pngs and relets 
have this biological value; they are the machinery by which 
nature spurs us on to better adjustment to the conditions of 
life. And in learning to do without the spur we must leam 
not to need it. Discont«it u better than laziness, remorse 
bett» than callous selfishness, suffering under extreme cold 
better than recklessly exposing the body till it is weakened. 
But as soon as we have reached that stage of rationahty 
where we can choose the better way and stick to it without 
the stin^ng goad of pun, the pun is no longer necessaty 
and we nu^ safely leam to weed it out. 

A tew blessed souls we know v^ have learned the secret, 
who go about with perpetually radiant foce and take smil- 
ingly the very mishaps that worry and sadden the rest of us. 
To some extent this nu^ be merely a matter of better nerves. 
of less sensitive temperament, of more abounding vitality; 
but there are mai^ of the weakest and most sensitive among 
those who have learned that better vi^; th^ can turn every- 
thing into happiness as M idas turned eveaything into gold. 
It is surprising, looking through such a one's ^es. to see how 
full life is of delight. Yet in the same »tuati(ni8 there may be 
room for endless complaint if "every grief is entertained 
that's offered." It all depends on the attitude tal^n. In 
trouble one man will fall to fretting, while another does 
what can be done and then turns his thoughts to somethi n g 
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else; in discomfort <Hie will lower the comcTS of his mouth 
and feel wretched, while the other finds it all vastly amusing; 
one will have his day quite spoiled by some disappointment 
which the other takes as a mere incident; one will find the 
same enviromiteQt dull and stupid which the other finds full 
f>f interest and opportunity; and so out of like omditions one 
will make an unhappy, the other a hapi^ life.^ 

This, then, is the philoaophy of happiness in a nutshell: 
Pui your heart into doing your dvty; demand luUiing eUe of 
life than the vpportunitj/ to do your duty; enjoy fredy and wil^ 
out fear everything good and beavOfvl that eomet in your way. 

To acquire and keep this attitude of mind requires t^ 
course resolution and persistence. We must rouse ourselves 
and take radea. We must definitely pledge ourselves once 
and for all to happiness; and if we cannot at a leap attain 
to it. we must still remember that we have committed our- 
selves to that fflde. We must pretend to be hapt^, throw 
aside all complainings and si^ and long faces; whatever 
comes, we must remember that we are on trial to preserve 
our bu<qrancy, our power not to be downcast. We shaU not 
be able to disuse our habit of unhappiness at once. But if 
we stick to our colors and refuse to add to whatever depres- 
sion mastos us by brooding upon it and giving it inght ot 
way; if we remember the conditions of happiness stated 

> Cf. "In joarneyinga oftoa, in perib ol mtoa, in perils tt robtxn, id 
perila hy mine own countrynien. in perils bjr tlie heathen, in perils in the 
dty, in perils in the wildanees, in perils in the tee, in perils unoog tslse 
bretiiren, in weariness and painfulneas, in watching* often. In hunger Mtd 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedoesi . . . yet always tejcndng I" 
"BejinciDg in tribulation" even, because to the brave man every obstacia 
and failure is so much further opportunity for coura^ and contrivance, for 
matching himself against things. "Human jc^," writes the author of the 
SimpU Lift, "has celebrated its finest triumphs under the greatest tests of 
endurance." The Apostle Paul is but one ot many who have welcomed each 
rebuff, and proved that if rightly talcen life almost at its wont can be tnuis- 
nutted by courage into h^>pineii. 
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than, and tiurnst resolutely from us aO tlKMi^b and watda 
Hicompatible wiUi living according to them. He uiiluq)pi- 
nesswillbegmiebefoieweknowit. ItisaweU-knownpsyclio- 
k^cal law that if we choke the eziMvasioB of an rawtion, 
we shall presently find that we have smothend the emotimi 
itself. It may seem Hke hollow pretense at first, but it will 
pay to pretend hard; wfaeoi we have pretended long ouHigh, 
we shall find we no longer need to pretend. Thete will 
always be those, no doubt, who will declare it impossible, 
and tiiey will continue to be anhqipy; there will be many 
others who will c<»icede the possibUit? of it, but will not 
have the detennination and persistence to effect it ; but there 
will always be some who will say, "Hairiness it poBsiblel" 
nha wiU set out to get it, and who will get it, as they will 
deserve to. Some men are bom happy, some seem to have 
haiq>ine8S thrust upcxi them, but stHoe aohieve happiness. 

It will not be the sanw kind of happiness that we had as 
children, btian the shocks of life awc^ us. It will be a 
happiness that meets and rises above pain. life will always 
have its tragedies, sickness and s^nration, pain and sudden 
death, lliey are the conuncMi inheritance of mankind. But 
Tt is not these thii^ in themselves that make life unendur> 
able, it is the way we take them, our fear of them, our worry 
over them, our longings uid rebelUousness, our magnifying 
and brooding over and ahrinlring from them; when we resolve 
to lift our heads and assert our pow^, we shall find life 
tragic, yes, but endiuable, and full of a deep joy. The little 
worries and disaj^>ointments will cease to trouble us. And 
the same attitude that enables us to rise above them will, 
when more staunchly held, lift us over the great aono/vra 
also, and keep alive in us an underglow of joy. 

An imderglow of joy — that is what can be found in life 
in any but its highly abnonnal phases, by conforming to its 
conditions and taking it for what it is, the arena for our 
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actinty, tbe stuff T^iich we h&ve to shape into service to the 
ideal. It should be recognized as the final word of personal 
morality that a man must tnun himself to a h^tpiness that 
is independent of drcomstances. We need no mystical 
painting out of the shadows, no blindness to fact«, only a 
will to serve the right, a readiness to accept the imperfect, 
and eyes to see the beauty that surrounds us. 
"If I hkTc Utend more oi hm 
In my great tuk of luq>pmeM, 
Ji I tuive moved Mnoiig mj race 
And ibown do ^orioua moniiiig face, 
If betuu from hngpj limnait tyea 
Have moved me not; if mMning ikiea. 
Books, and my food, and nunmR lain, 
Vntiiijm^ aa my nillen heart in Tain. . . ." 

If, in shtnt, we have not disciplined ourselves to h^ipiness, 
it may well be nuuntained that we have left undone our 
bluest duty to our neighbor and ourselves. And he vaay 
with good reason declare that he has solved the greatest 
problem ci life who can proclaim with Tolstoy, "I rejoice 
in having tau^t myself not to be sad!" or with the Apostle 
Paul, "I have learned in niiatsoever state I am therein to be 
content." 

Much of the secret <^ h^ipineas ia to be found in Epictetus msd 
Marcus Aurdius — and. of course, in the Gospeb. Ot modem 
writers, among the most useful are Stevenson and Chesterton. See, 
for example, Stevenson's Chriittruu Sermon, and J. P. Genung's 
SteKTuan't Attitude toward L^e. Chestert(»i'B counsels ore too 
scattered to make reference practicable. 

See also C. W. Eliot, The Happy L^e. C. Hilfy, Bappmen. 
P, G. Hamerton, The QueH (^ Bappmeu, F. Psulsen, Syilem (^ 
EtkUs, bit. m, chap, n, sees. 8, 6; chap, iv, sees. 1, 2. H. C. "King, 
Batianal lAmng, cbap. z, sec. iv. J. Payot, Edtieatioa cf tiu WiU, 
bk, IV, chap. iv. A. Bennett, The Hwnan Mackme, ch^M. vi, 
vn; Menial F!ffieietiejf, cbap. ix. In Boyce'g Philotopkjf ^ Loy- 
oby, RooseTelt's StrttmoM lAJe, and Gaimett's Blened be Drudg~ 
-ry, we get valuable notes; and Carlyle has niaiiy, eqteciaily in 
*iM latter chapters of Sartor Reiarhu. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

PATRIOn^l AND WOBLD-PEACB 

Thd go^ of personal mor^ty is reached witli the adop- 
tion of that mode of life tliat leads to the stable and lasting 
haiq>iDe63 of the individual. Such a happiness necessarily 
presupposes relations of kindness and coOpoatlon with 
those other persons that form the immediate environment. 
But it is quite compatible with a neglect of those wider 
aspects of duty that we call public morality. The Stoicst 
the anduHites, some communities of monks, and many a 
well-to-do recluse to-day, are examples of those who have 
found a selfish hairiness for themselves without taking any 
hand in forwiu'ding the general welfare. Yet the greatest 
total good is not to be attained in any such way; if man is to 
win in his inexorable war with a hostile and grudging environ- 
ment* men must march en-maase, must work for ends that 
lie far beyond their personal satisfactions, for the welfare 
of the State and posterity. It is these larger, public duties 
that we must now consider. And it is here that our greatest 
stress must be laid; for these obligations are too easily over- 
looked, and toward them the contemporary conscience 
needs most sharply to be aroused. 

The first great public problem, historically, is that of war. 
And theoretically it may well come first, since the attain- 
ment of peace is the prerequisite of all other social advance. 
While a nation's energies are absorbed in war, nothing, or 
nearly nothing else can be done. So we turn to a considera- 
tioa of war; and first, of that emotion, patriotism, whose 
training and redirection must underlie the movement 
toward universal peace. 
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What is flw mwtqfag ami value ai patriotlDn? 

Matthew Arnold b^an his famous American address on 
Numbers by quoting Dr. Johnson's s^ing. "FatrioUsm is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel" We must admit that to 
certain forms of it the gibe is pertinent. But in its essence, 
patriotism is that most useful of human possessions, an 
emotion that turns a duty into a joy. It is necessary for 
mrai, however burdensome they mi^ find the obligation, 
to be loyal to the>interests of the State of wluch they are 
membon. But the patriot feels it no burden; he loves his 
country, and serves her willingly, as his inivile^ and glad 
desire. To be conscious ot belonging to a social group, 
whose interests are regarded as one's own, to mourn its dis- 
asters and rejoice in its successes, and give one's hands and 
brains without reluctance, when needed, to its service — 
that is patriotism. For the individual, its value is that it 
widens his sympathies, gives him new interests, stimulates 
bis ambition, warms his heart with a sense of brotherhood 
in common hopes and fears; the "man without a country " 
is, as Dr. Hale's story graphicaDy depicted, like a man 
without a home; the "citizens of the worid," who voluntarily 
expatriate themselves, miss much of the tang of life that b 
tasted by him who keq>s his local attachments and national 
loyalty. For the State, its value is that it welds men to- 
gether, softens thor <nvil strife, lifts them above petty 
jealousies, rouses them to maintain the common weal against 
all dangers, external and internal. Especially in view of our 
hybrid population is it necessary to stimulate patriotism, 
by the celebration of national anniversaries, the salutation 
of the flag in the public schools, and whatever other means 
help to enlist the emotions on the side of dvic consdousness. 
- But while seeking to foster patriotism, tor its great poten- 
tialities of good, we must guard diligently against its lapse 
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into forms tliat are really harmful to the community wiach 
it avowedly serves. Like every other great emotion, it needs 
to be controlled, developed along the lines of greatest useful- 
ness, directed into proper channels. 

How should patriotism be directed and qualified? 

(1) Patriotism must be rationalized, so as to be an enthu- 
siasm for the really great and admirable phases of the 
national life. Instead of a pride in the prowess of army and 
navy, of yachts or athletes, it should become a pride in 
national efficiency and health, in the national art, literature, 
statesmanship, and educational system, m the beauty of 
pubUc buildings and the standards of public manners and 
morals. It should thinlt not so much of defending by force 
the national " honor," as of maintmning standards of honor 
that shall be worth defending. There m^, indeed, still be 
occasions when we can learn the truth of the old Roman 
verse, Dulce et decorum eat pro paMa mori; but the newer 
patriotism consists not so much in willingness to die as in 
willingness to live, for one's country — to take the trouble 
to study conditions, to vote, and to woric for the improve- 
ment of conditions and the invigorating of the national life. 
The real anti-patriots are not the peace-men, but the selfish 
and unscrupulous money-makers, the idle rich, the dissoluter 
the ill-mannered, all those who put private interest or 
passion above the public weal, help to weaken national 
strength and sohdarity, and bring our country's name into 
disrepute. 

(2) Patriotism must not merge into conceit and blind 
self-satisfaction. The superior, patronizing air of many 
Americans, their insufferable boasting and dogmatism, does 
more, perliaps, to prejudice foreigners against us than any 
other thing. We must teach international good manners, 
a becoming modesty, a generosity toward the prejudices of 
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others, and a ncognitkn of our own sluHicomings. The 
bliiul patriotism that wfll not ctmf ess to any fault, that 
riioutB," Our country, right or witmg," leads in the diredion 
of arrogance, wrongdoing, and diahoncv. We must be free to 
criticize our own government; we must have no false notions 
about national "honor" — sudi as were <Hice hdd concem- 
i^ perscHtal "honor" in the d^rs of duding. We shall 
doubtless be m the wrong smnetimes; we must welcome 
enlightenment and tiy to learn the better way. .^wktgizing 
is sometimes nobler than Muster; and he is no true lover <^ 
his country who seeks to cmdone, and so perpetuiUe, hex 
enora. 

(S) Patriotism must not imply a hatred of, or desire to 
hurt, other countries. The sight of one great civilization 
seeking to injure another is the shame of humanly. For in 
the end our interests are the same; we do not really profit 
l^ Germany's loss any more than Connecticut would gain by 
injury to Vamont. Jingoism, contempt of oiber pec^les, 
and purely selfish diplomacy, are sinful outgrowths of 
patriotism. We must learn to be fair and good-4empa-ed, 
to appreciate the admiral^ in other nations, to thrill to 
their ideals, and banish aU suspi<nous, sneering, or hyp^ 
critical attitudes toward them. It is a pity that the mass of 
our people get their conoqrtJons ot fcM-eign peoples and rulers 
so largely through newspaper cartoons and cuicatures, 
which emi^iauze and exaggerate their pmnts of difference 
and inferiority instead of revealing their power and excel- 
lence. It is a stupid provinciality that conceives a distaste 
lor foreigners because of their alien manners and — to us — 
uncouth language, their different dress and habits. As a 
matter of fact, they feel as superior to us as we to them, and 
on the whole, perhaps, with as good a right. No <me of the 
nations but has some noble ideals and achievements to its 
credit; if we do not appreciate them, we ore thereby pcoved 
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to be in need of what they have to fpve. And underneath 
these usual^ superficial differences, we are all just men and 
women, with the same loves and hatreds, the same needs, 
the same weaknesses and repentances and aspirations. If we 
realized our common humanity, we should try to treat them 
as we should wish to be treated by them; the Golden Rule, 
the Chiistian spirit, the method of reason and kindness, is 
as applicable to international as to inter-personal relations. 
We ^ould not be too sensitive to the trivial breaches of 
manners, the intemperate wwds and selfish acts of neighbor* 
nations, but make allowances and i»«serve our good-fellow- 
ship, as we do in our personal life. We should beware of 
letting our own patriotism lead us into like misconduct. 
Above all, we must refuse to let it lead us into the lust of 
conquest; we must respect the rights and liberties of other 
peoples, keep strictly to our treaty obligations, honor less 
the patriots who have infiamed national hatreds and led us 
to battle agiunst other peoples than those who have wrought 
for their country's ri^teousness and true honor, and let it 
be our pride to stand for international comity and good 



A question that may properly be discussed here is whethei 
it is permissible to shift patriotism from one country to 
another. Such a change of loyalty is, in times of war, called 
treason, and naturally evokes the resentment of the deserted 
side. Even as impartial judges, we are properly suspicious 
of such action, as denoting a vacillating nature, devoid of 
the true spirit of loyalty, or as indicative of a selfishness that 
follows its own personal advantage. And so far as that sus- 
picion is well founded, we must condemn the traitor. But 
certainly, if a man experiences a uncere change of conviction, 
he should not be required to continue to serve the side that 
he now feels to be is the wrong; every man must be free to 
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f oDow his comcigice, even if tt leads him to dtsavoir his own 
earlier aUeffance. Sappoae Benedict Amcrfd to have ilevd- 
oped a sincere conviction that the Americui revolttticHiists 
were in the wrong, and that the true wdfare of both Amer^ 
ica and Britain lay in their umtiuued union. In mcb a case 
he nnist, as a conacientioos man, have tranafened his al- 
l^isnce to the Tory side. So a man who had been a worker 
for the saloon interests, bat had becrane convinced of the 
anti-sooal iuBneiice of the liquor tnHJe, would have done 
ri^t to come over to the anti-salocm nde and w(x-k against 
his former associates. The really difficult question lies rather 
here: may such a man use for the advantage of the cause he 
now serves the knowledge he gained, the secrets entmsted 
to him. the power he won, as a worker for the oppodte 
cause? If Boiedict Arnold was a sincere convert to the 
British cause, did he do right in trying to deliv^ West Point 
into their hands? Or are we ri^t in execrating him for his 
attempted breach of trust? Mi^t the former saloon-worl^r 
use his in^de knowledge of the saloon men's plans, and hia 
bmiliarity with the business, to hdp the cause to which he 
had transferred his allegiance? The two cases may be closdy 
parallel; but each will probably be decided by most people 
according to the side upon which they stand. An impartial 
judgment will, perhaps, condemn all breaches of faith, all 
use of delegated power for ends contrary to those for which 
Mm power was delegated, including secrets deliberately en- 
trusted, but will not condemn the use for the new cause 
of knowledge gained by the individual's own observation, 
or influence won Uirough the power of his own personality. 

What have been the benefits of war? 

War has not been an unmitigated evil. In fumess we 
must note the following points: — 

(I) In spite of its danger, and its pun, war has been a 
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great exdtement and joy to men. Tennyson is doabtlesa 

true to life in nmlring Ulysses exclaim 

"All times I have eujoj^ 
Graatly, have suffn«d greatly . . . 
And drunk delight of battle with my petn. 
Far on the lining plun» at windy Tn^. 



How dull it is to pause, to make ui emd. 
As though to breathe were life!" 

In tlie Iliad, indeed, ve read: "Witt everything man is 
satiated, sleep, sweet singing, and the joyous dance; of all 
these man gets sooner tired than of war." In primitive times* 
and even, though decreasingly, in modem times, the cause 
of war has lain not merely in the ends to be attained thereby, 
but in the sheer love of war tor its own sake — the quick- 
ened heartbeats, the sense of power and daring and achieve- 
ment, the joy in martial music and tmif onus, in the rhytlunic 
footsteps of marching men, in the awakened thrill of patriot- 
jam, the love of effort and sacrifice for a cherished cause. 

To some extent this primitive lure of war still persists. 
But, fortunately, the ^ory and excitement of hand-to-hand 
conflict, tlie pictiuresque valor and visible achievement of 
earlier battles, are now gone. The soldier is but a cog in a 
machine, usually at a considerable distance from his enemy. 
He does not know whether his shot has hit or not; if he is 
wotmded it ia by an invisible hand. All the strain and fatigue 
and pain of war remain, but little of its ^ory and delist. 
Moreover, whatever normal satisfaction has been found in 
vox can be had, as we shall presently note, in otlier ways — 
in all sorts (A generous rivalries and useful as well as exciting 
endeavors that are open to the modem man. 

(2) War has necessitated discipline, organization, cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, and has thus been a great stimulus to 
virtues which to some extent have carried over into other 
fields. It has kept men from linlring into inertia or mere 
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pleaaure-seeking, lostered energy and hardihood, qiaeted 
civil strife, taught the necessity of union and justice at home. 
The patriotism awakened by struggle agiunst a common 
enemy has often persisted when the conflict was over, given 
birth to art and history, and many an act of devotion to 
the State. 

But national solidarity and a i^gime of justice within the 
State are now our stable possession, while the hardier and 
heroic virtues can be awakened in other and less disastrous 
ways. War has ceased to have its former usefulness as a spur 
to personal and social morality. 

(3) War has often bronght to a nation increase of terri- 
tory, desirable ports, mineral deposits, improved strategic 
frontiers, colonies, and other economic and military advan- 
tages, as well as the glory and enhanced national conscious- 
ness that come from victory. So in her earlier wars Germany 
wrested Silesia from Austria, Alsace-Lorraine from France, 
Sdileswig-Holstein from Denmark, Kiao Chow from China; 
and through the Great War her rulers hoped to win 
an empire from the British Channel to the Persian Gutf, 
thereby attaining that "place in the sun" to which they 
felt that their strength and civihzation entitled them. 

But even if these conquests would have been real gains 
to Germany, they would have been won at the egqi^ise of 
other nations. Violence and robbery by nations are no more 
righteous than when committed by individuals. And 
though there were undoubtedly injustices in the political 
map of the world, we must insist that nations, like individu- 
als, shall awmt the peaceful rectification of these wrongs and 
not grab for themsdves what they are powerful enough to 
take. 

(4) War has, directly or indirectly, been the means of 
spreading the blessings of civilizaUon. Alexander's cam- 
paigns brought Greek culture to the Eastern world, tfae 
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Roman conqueata civilized tbe West, the famons (kvniche 
Road was built by Napoleon to get his troops iato Italy* 
the traii»^iberiaD railway, the subsidized steamship liuea 
of modem nations, the Panama Canal, owe their existence 
primarily to the fear of war. Many G^mans woe honest 
in tbor conviction that their Kultur was so superior to that 
of the rest of tbe wmrld that its imposition, even by force of 
anna, would be of greater benefit to conqu»ed provinces 
than the liberty and nationalistic ideaU wludi it would 
supplant. 

But this Kultur, if actually superior, could have won its 
way better by its inherent attractiveness than by force cC 
arms. To-day all lands are open to peaceful penetratkMi; 
missionaries and traders do more to civilize than armies. 
And if the building of certain roads and railways and canals 
might have been somewhat postponed in an era of stable 
peace, many more mat^ial improvements, actually more 
imperative if less spectacular, would certainly have bees 
carried out with the vast sums of money saved from war 
expenditures. 

(5) The only le^timate etcuse for war is to preserve 
important human goods that would be lost by conquest or 
oppression; as when the Greeks at Marathon repelled the 
barbaric hordes of Asia, or when Charles Mattel and the 
Franks checked the advance of the Saracens at Tours. 
Whether the loss of these goods would be a greater evil than 
tbe evils brought on by war it is almost impossibk, in any 
given case, to prophesy in advance. In many cases the 
oppression would in time remedy itself without war, and 
the goods desired would be only partially or temporarily 
lost. In other cases the war of self-defense proves a losing 
one; and not only the goods whose loss was feared are for- 
feited, but other goods as well, that non-resistance would 
have preserved. The oveminning of England by Saxonii, 
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Danes, and NormauM suocesriTcly was probably less of an 
evil than a war of defense carried to tlie point of practical 
extermination. If the American colonies had had a little 
mote patience, the? could have won the liberty they craved 
without war and separation from the mother country — ' as 
Canada and Australia have done. If the United States bad 
bad a little more patience and tact and diplomacy, Cuba 
might perhaps have been saved from the intolerable oppres- 
sion of Spain without war. 

But, on the other hand, it is highly questionable if the 
goods we most prize — liboty of life, limb, speech, and be- 
lief, democratic, self-government, and the rest — could ever 
have been won permanently for man without the heroic 
struggles of generations past. Certwnly the great majori^ 
of Belgians and Frendi mai and women, Serbians and 
Monten^rins, Britishers and Americans, would rather lose 
everything else than thnr liberty and autonomy. So long as 
liberty-loving nations are ruthlessly trampled upon by ag- 
gressive neighbors, bo long they will fight to the end for 
the right to live their lives in their own way, under their 
own flag. And so long will other liberty-loving oaUons leap 
to thai rescue, without calculation of cost. 

What are fht evils of war? 

(1) We need not dwdl on the physical and mental suffer- 
ing caused by war; General Sherman's famous declaration, 
"War is hdl!" sums the matter up. Agonizing wounds, 
intiless disease, the permanent crippling, enfeeblement, or 
death of vigorous men in the prime of life, the anguish of 
wives and sweethearts, the loneliness of widows, the lack of 
care for or|Juiiis — it is impossible for those who have not 
lived through a great war to realize the horror of it, the cruel 
pfun suffered by those on the field, the torturing suspense of 
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those left bdiind. It is, indeed, a sad commcaitaiy tm man's 
wisdom that, with all the distress that inevitably inhoes in 
human life, he should have voluntarily brou^t upon him- 
self still greater sufiering and premature death. 

(8) But the moral harm of wax is no less con^icuous than 
the physical. It fosters crudl^r, callousness, contempt of 
life ; it kills sympathy and the gentler virtues; it coarsens and 
leads almost inevitably to sensuahty. After a war there is 
alwfl^ a marked increase in crime and sexual vice; ^- 
soldiers are restless, and Snd it hard to settle down to a 
normal life. There is a permanent ooaxsening of fiber. 
Even tJie maintenance of armies in time <^ peace is a great 
mcnal danger. The unnatural barrack-Ufe, the requi»te 
postponement <i marriage, the opportunity for [^lysical and 
moral conta^on, make military posts commonly sources of 
moral contamination. Prostitution flourishes and ill^U- 
macy increases where soldiers are quartered; the army is a 
bad school of morals.* 

Add to this indictment the stimulus to national hatreds 
caused by war, the inflaming of resentments and checking 
of international good will. The instinctive racial antipa- 
thies of the Balkan peoples have been immeasurably deep- 
ened by the recent wars on the peninsula. It will prob- 
aUy be many years befrae the people of Germany are 
looked upon agun with ccn^liality and respect by the other 
peoples of the earth. The eventual brotherhood ot man 
is indefinitely postponed 1^ every war and rumor of war. 

The interest in war also takes attention and effort away 
from the remedying of social and moral evOs; it is useless to 
attempt any irrelevant moral campaign while a war is on. 
Jane Addams tells us, in TweTity Yeara at BvU House, that 
when she visited England in 1806 she found it full of soda] 
enthusiasm, scientific research, scholarship, and pubUc spirit; 

^ 'Dke Americau army in Uw Uieat War was exoeptiotully ufeguarded. 
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■whaie oo a second visit, in 1900, &I1 mthumasm and ene r gy 
•eemed to be absorbed by the Boer War, leaving little for 
hnmanitamn undertakings. The Great War has inciden- 
tally forvarded certain sorial reftHma, namtiy, those that 
have come to be reccqcniEed as increasing military or eco- 
nomic efficiency — such as the diecking of the Hqa<» traffic 
and of wasteful business competition. But otha lines oi 
amdioration have received a dectsive dteck. 

(3) A less obvious, but even mwe lasting, evil is that 
caused by the loss of the best Uood tA a nation. In general, 
the strongest and best men go to the fidd; the weaklings 
and cowards are left to produce the n«t generation. The 
inevitable result is racial degeneration. The dedine c^ the 
Gredc and Rinnan civilizations was doubtless in large part 
due to the continual killing-off of the best stocks, until the 
earlier and nobler breed ot mea almost ceased to exist. The 
effect (^ modem war is the exact opposite of that of primi- 
tive war, where all the men had to fight, and the strongest 
or bravest or swiftest survived ; strength and valor and speed 
aviut nothing against modem projectiles, and it is the stay- 
at-homes who are selected for survival, in general the weak- 
est and least worthy. War is the greatest of dysgenic ftn-ces, 
and undoes the effect ot a hundred eugenic laws. 

(4) The vast and increasing expense <rf war is a very 
serious matter for the moralist, because it means a draiii of 
the resources that might otherwise be utiUzed for the 
advance of civilizaticm. The Great War has left the world 
with a debt ap[H«achii^ three hundred tMllion dollars (be- 
fore the war the world's debt was forty-four billions) — 
OLough money to have covered Europe and America with 
exceUent roads, comfortable homes for every one, and given 
education and pleasant conditions of life to every man, 
woman, and child. Every shot from a modem sixteen-inch 
gun costs approximately a thousand dollars! Add to this 
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£reet coat the indirect costs of vsr, not Rckoned in tbc 
usual figures — the loss of the time and work of the millions 
of able-bodied men, the economic loss ot their illness and 
death, the destruction <^ buildings, bridges, railways, etc., 
the obstruction of commerce, the paralysia of industiy and 
agriculture, the ravages and kwting of armies, the mainten* 
ance of hospitab and nurses, and then, finally, the money 
given in pennons or insurance. Add further, tlie coat of the 
luaintenance of armies upcm a peace-footing — the feeding 
and clothing of the men, the building and maintenance of 
barra<^ and forts, <of 'battleships and t(»pedo boats, of guns 
and ammunition, automobiles, aeropknes, and the increasing 
Bst of ^pensive modem milltaiy appurtenances. Europe 
siient nearly two billion ddlars a year before the Great War 
on its armies and navies — money enough to build four t» 
five Panama canals annually. The entire merchant marine 
of the world was worth before the war but three billion dol- 
lars. More than this, over four million strong young men 
were kept under anna in Europe, a million m<»e workers 
were engaged in making ships, weapons, gunpowder, mili- 
tary stores. Over a million horsea were kept for army uw> 
This money and these men, if used in the true interests of 
humanity, could have provided adequate clothing, food, and 
housing for every inhabitant <A Europe. 

What can «« do to hasten world^^wace? 

There are powerful tarces, which without our couscioua 
effort have been making for the abohtion of war: its growing 
cost; the extension of mutual knowledge, through the news- 
papers and magazines, through travel, through exchange 
professorships and Rhodes scholarships and all interna- 
tional associations; the growing sensitiveness to suffering; 
tlie spread of et^enic ideals; and the increanng interest in 
«i^-wide sodal, mond, and material ptoblrau. Otlier, 
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WOK e omaoa t , tatma* towaid tfab omI wbiA hsie be^ 

■"flg— *— * OMj be bae noted. 

(1) We Duut ftinmtoe ooantcr-entimnsiis to take the 
I^aoe ct tbe painoa for mr. After aD, the great war ct 
nunlrind is the war againit pain. dMeaae, poverty, and sin: 
the real heroes are not thoae who Kiiiaadar bimian strength 
and ooura^ in fighting one another, bitt those who fi^t for 
man against his eternal foes. Hie war of man against man 
is dissCTnion in the ranks. We most make it seem more 
^orious to men to enlist in these hnmanitarian campaigDfl 
than in tbe miserable civil wars that impede our ctMumoD 
triumphs.' Further, we should awaken interest in innocmt 
eEdtements and rivobies — in qxHts, in industrial cranpeti- 
tion, in misoonoty enterprise. A wodd's aaiea in baseball, 
or an intercollegiate football season, can WOTk off the restless 
mergie* of many thousands who in eariier days would have 
lusted for war. llie revival of the (XymiMc games waa defi- 
nitely planned as a substitute for war. And men must have 
not only exdtements and rivalries, but real difficulties and 
dangers — something to try their courage and endurance 
and train them in hardihood. For this we have ezi^oratioa 
and mountMneering, the prosecution of difficult en^eering 
undertakings, the attacking ot corruption and the achieve^ 
ment of political and lotnal reforms.* 

* Cf. Ferrj', Moral Eoonom)/, p. S2: "War bcAwem num siid mui is ui 
abMlMoent tona of beroimi. . . . Tbe genenl battle of life, the first and 
last battle, is titill on; and It ha* that m it of danger and reuitanoe, of oom- 
ndcahip and of triumph, that can stir the tilood." 

And cf. Pr«aident Gliot'a Sue eulogy of Dr. Laiear, who died lA ye&o* 
fever after voluntuily iindergoing inoculation by a moaquito, in the 
attempt to learn how to itay the diseaae: " With more than the connge and 
the devotion <d the •oldier, he risked and lost hii life to tium how a fearful 
peatilenoe is oommunicatad and how its ravages may be prevented." 

* Cf. W. Jamet, "The Moral Equivalent <rf War" (in Memories and 
fidiAM) , p. !S7 :" We must make new energiei and hardihoods ooDtinue the 

M to which the militaiy mind to faithfully dingi. Martial virtUM 
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(2) We must stamp deep into the consdousness of coming 
generations that realization of the evils of waj which this 
generation has had so ineffaceably thrust upon it. We m^ 
spread popuhu knowledge of the evils of war. It is incredible 
that this harbaious method of deciding disputes can be 
continued if the peo|de generally retain a lively realization 
of its cost in pain, money, and degradation. Already many 
societies exist for the diffusion of literature on the matter,' 
conscientious editors of joumab and newspapers use their 
columns for peace propaganda, public schools teach chil- 
dren the evils of war, ministers use their pulpits to de- 

' nounce it. All this effort must be pushed in greater degree 
until a general public sentiment is aroused that will insist 
upon the creation of a mechanism adequate to ensure the 
peac^ut settlement of all international difficulties. 

(3) Indirectly, too, education and association can make 
war more and more unlikely. We can create a greater knowl- 
edge of and sympathy with other nations. We can to consid- 
erable extent train out pugnacity, quick temper, resentful- 
ness, and train in sensitiveness to suffering, empathy, 
breadth of view. All such moral progress helps in the war 
ag^nst war. We can encourage the interchange of professors 
and scientists between countries, increase the number <^ 
professional and industrial international organizations. The 
International Socialist party, with its threatened weapon of 

miut be tlw eadnriiig cement, intrepidity, coiitaiq>t trf wattaoM, sutrender 
of private intenst, obedieDce to command, mtut still remain the lodc upon 
wfaidi statea are built. . . . The martial type <^ dbaiactcr can be bred 
without war. . . . The only thing needed heni^orward i« to inflame the 
dvic temper a« put biatoty baa inflamed the military tempa." 

* And of ooiine tar other work in the direction ot peace. The oldest 
ndi orgBiuEation hi this country is the American Peace Society. The 
Aaaodation tor International Condliatiou, founded in Paris by Buon 
d'Gstoumellesde Constant, in 1899, has branches now in all the important 
countries. liridy we have Ur. CamegiB'B eiKtowmcnta for intcnwtioiul 
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the general strike against war, may yet, in spite of its unpo> 
tenoe in the Great War, become the most effideot of all 
ftHves. The latematioDal Fedemtion of Students (Corda 
Fratrei), founded at Turin in 1808, with its branches in all 
civilized countries, may be fd great oae. A censorship of the 
press to exclude all jin gniniti^* god inflanunatcfy utterances 
may at times be necessary. 

(4) FoUtically, we must make our public policies so high 
and unselfish that other nations cannot justly take ofiense. 
Most wan are provoked by national greed or selfishness, 
lack of manners, or the breaking of trea^ obligationa. The 
United States, it must be confessed, has to some extent lost 
the respect and trust of other nations for its high-handed 
methods and disregard of treaties. Congress is allowed to 
modify or abrogate any treaty without consultation with 
the other nation involved; sjul we have what many critics 
deem acts of grave dishonor upon our record.' In other 
wi^ we have needlessly offended and insulted other nations. 
The voter must watch the conduct of parUes and work to 
dect men i^o, refrMning from provoking other nations, 
will um for peace. 

(5) Arbitration treaties not backed by an international 
force are of dubious value. They may, in many instances, 
serve to deter from war. But whenever aa imsoiipulous or 
passionate nation refuses to abide 1^ such a treaty, ths- 
nation which has counted on it to preserve peace will find 
itself at a grave tfisadvantage. It is questionable whether, 
under severe stress, any treaty not international^ enforced 

* Fat example, tlie abngatioa of out langHrtAnding tiM^ with fiuena, 
witlxHit her oonieDt, wfaidt deatfved to httmt her frieDdabipi ot what 
Beemed to lOHijr the vioUtioD of our trM^-promue to Ensland by CoB^m 
fai itj czemptioa, now rcpMled, of Amoican eooBtwiae diqiping (ram ouwi 
UiUm. It would be well to engntve over the entruice to the Ciquto) tb« 
Pmimkt'a wordi: "He that vweaieth to hu own hurt and obao^th aoL" 
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could be securely relied upcm or regarded aa more than a 
delusive "scrap of paper." 

(6) The contention that a great national armament is the 
best guaranty of peace is untrue, for two reasons: it is an 
inevitable provocation to other nations to matdi it with 
other great armaments; and the vety existence of battle- 
ships and weapons orates a temptation to use them. The 
professional soldi^ is always eager to see active service, to 
prove his efficiency, have ercitcment, win ^oryand advance- 
ment. As the Odyssey puts it, "The steel blade itself attea 
incites to deeds of violence." On the other hand, the era of 
universal disarmament cannot arrive until the nations can 
be ensured against predatory aggression. The obvious need 
is for an international force, in the service of a League of 
Nations, powerful enough to crush any member or outside 
nation that breaks the peace of the world. 

(7) Other pressing needs are for the "self-determination" 
of nationalities, whereby none should be forced to live under 
alien and hated rule. And for popular control of govern- 
ment everywhere, so that the peoples cannot be dragooned 
into war by unscrupulous rulers. Universal democracy and 
autonomy would remove nine tenths of the causes that have 
kept Europe for generations in or at the brink of war. 

(8) The ultimate solution for international difficulties 
jwill certainly be some sort of world-organization, with leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive functions. It is as yet (1980) 
too early to say with assurance that the present League of 
Nations is to become such a genuine world-organization, 
with actual will and power to enforce justice and peace. 
The great majority of nations have, at time of writing, 
joined this League; and it seems likely that all will be mem- 
bers before long. If far-sighted statesmanship can be found 
to guide its destinies, it may become the long-hoped-for 
"parliament of nations, federation of the world." If it falls 
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to pieces, or becomes impot^it, owing to the selfie^ and 
imperialistic policies of nations, some other federation will 
surely anse to take its place. For only by the constitution 
and maintenance of such a supemational medianism can 
future wars, more destructive than any yet experienced, be 
avoided. There is no moral question before the world at 
this time of more universal importance than this: Will the 
peoples, and their elected rulers, learn to think intemation- 
ally, rather than in terms of a selfish and greedy national- 
ism? If not, the future of civilization looks grave. 

For encouragement, we may remember that the wager of 
battle was the original method of settling private disputes; 
probably it will be difficult for our granddiildren or great- 
grandchildren to realize that as late a^ early in the twenti- 
eth century the most civilized nations still in public mat- 
ters had recourse to the old and barbarous wager <^ battle. 

H. Spencer, "Patriotism," "Bcbarbarization" (in FacU and 
CommenU). G. K. Chesterton, "Patriotism" (in The D^endant). 
G. Santayana, ReoMm in iSoctefy, chap. m. R. Tagore, iVofiorui/uin, 
Bertrand Russell, PoliHoai Idetdt, chap. t. E. Carpoiter, The 
Bealing of Natvm$, vn. 

The AioerJcan Association for International Conciliation (Sub- 
StatioD 84, New York City) sends free literature on request. A 
biblic^raphy of peace literature is in their pamphlet No. 64. 

Yi. James, "Speech at the Peace Banquet," and "The Moral 
Equivalent of War" (in Memoriea and Studiei). Jane Addams, 
Nmoer I(Ual» of Peace, chaps. I, vm. J. Novicow, War and ita Al~ 
Uged Ben^. N. AngeU, The Great lUuHon. W. J. Tucker, Ths 
Nevi Movement of Humanity. V. L. Kellogg, Beyond War, chap. i. 
D. S. Jordan, War and WaHe; War'e Aftermath. C. W. EUot, Tha 
Way Toward Peace. H. K. MarehaU, Ww and the Ideal of Peace. 
Bertrand Russell, Jwliee in War Time. J. H. Holmes, New Ware 
for Old. W. Wilson, Why We Are at War. Th. Roosevelt, Fear 
God and Take Your Own Part. R. B. Perry, The Free Man attd the 
Sddier. H. N. Brailsford, A Leagve of Nation*. G. L. Dickinson, 
The Choice Bifore Us. The European Anarchy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FOLinCAI. FURTTY AND EFFICIENCY 

Thu attainment of a stable peace b the first public do^; 
the second is the achievement of an efficient goTenunent. 
Where politics aie corrupt and inefficient all social pn^resa 
is obstructed; and all such ideals of a resh^>ed human society 
as the Socialists yearn tofnuxl must be postponed until we 
have learned to run the machinery of government smoothly 
and eEfectively. The backward condition of peoples whose 
government is unintelligoit needs no examples. The Russo- 
Japanese War brou^t into sharp ctmtrast a nation of limit- 
less resources and fine human stock handiciQ^>ed and crip- 
pled by a selfish bureaucracy, and a much smaller nation, 
inexpenenced and remote from the great world currents, 
but strengthened and made ^cient by an intelligent and 
pabiotic administiaticHL In Persia and Idesopotamia we 
find poverty, ignorancet desert, where once flourished 
mighty empires : bad government is the cause. Greece and 
Italy and Egypt are struggling to recover from centuries 
of misgovomment. In this country government has been 
far wiser and more responsive to the communi^s needs; 
and yet the i4>athy of the intelligent public and the intrusion 
of private greed have distorted and obstructed le^slation 
until sodal refOTmers throw up their hands in despair. But 
there are hopeful signs. The causes of this political misman- 
agranent are b^ng more generally recognized to-day,and it is 
[»t)bable that the next few decades will witness great strides 
toward improving the mechanism lA American government 
and banishing corruption. 
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What an tfis fbrcM makiiig for cocnqrtioa in pditks? 

(1) B7 one mesiu or other, unscTopuloufl rulers and (^oc 
ludders have always beoi able to reidenuh their private 
ioccHiie by mimse of th«r oflkial powers, ^nce pt^ular 
<^vertuneiit was first tried them has existed a class of pro- 
fessional poUtidans with littie r^ard for the public weUaxe 
and ready to do anything to keep themselves in power and 
fatten thor pocketbooks. We have in America the wdl- 
known i^enomena of the "machine," the "ring," and the 
"boss," whose motto ia "Politics is politics," and who are 
vnadiamed to put their interests above those of the people 
at targe. Their contnd of the madiineiy of govemment 
enables them, unless ingenious provisions prevent, to wink 
at ill^al voting and fraudulent counting of votes, to get the 
dr^s of the population out to the polls, and periiaps intimi- 
date their opponents from voting. The police power has 
often beoi misused for such purposes; the gerrymando' is 
another clever method of manipulating the results of elec- 
tions. Such means, together with the use as bribe moner 
€l funds deflected from the public treasury, the blackmail of 
vice, and the acceptance of "contributions" from favored 
parties, create a vicious drde which tends to keep in pown 
corrupt officials who have once got hold. 

(i) But the pown of unscrupulous politicians is made for 
greater by the support of those whose personal interests they 
make a business (A furthering. Whole sections <A the pei^le 
are pleased and placated and bribed by special legislation ia 
their favor, and aa many individuals as possible are given 
positions. Behind every "boss" there are alw^a himdreds 
of men who owe their "jobs" to him, and many others who 
dierish promises and hopes for persona) favors. Jane 
Addams tells us that upon one occasion when the nianae^a 
in Chicago tried to oust a corrupt alderman they "soon dis- 
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covered that approxiiuately one out of every five voters in 
the nineteentli ward at that time held a job dependent upon 
tiie gpod will of the alderman." ' 

(S) Of espedal importance are the great "interests" that 
are always to be found bdund a cornet administration. 
These corporations are so dependent upon the good will of 
the Government tor their prosperity, and evoi for their 
very existence, that from the primitive instinct of self- 
preservation as well as horn the greed of exorbitant profits, 
th^ stand leat^ to give liberal bribes, or at least to back 
with money and moral support the party madiine ihat 
promises to favor them. Th^ control a large proportion of 
the newspapers and magazines, and are thus id>le to distort 
facts, protect themselves from attack, and ev&i stir up a 
factitious distrust of would-be reformers. As eveiy little 
contractor naturally favors the "ring" that awards con- 
tracts to him, so the great corporations publicly or secret^ 
support it. The liquor trade and the vice caterers — the 
keepers of gambling-dens, illegal "shows," and disorderly 
houses — 'back by their money and votes the "machine" 
that they know will let them alone. But, indeed, the moat 
"respectable" trusts and public-service corporations are 
often most culpable, and the greatest power behind the 
throne. Their interest in the personnel of the Government 
b far keener than that of the average citizen; they can usu- 
ally succeed, by cleverly specious presentations of the situa- 
tion, in dividing the forces against them, and often, by 
"deals," in effecting secret alliances of the "rings" in con- 
trol of supposedly opposing parties. The poor are right in 
supposing that these powerful "interests" are th^ greates'. 
enemy; as that keen observer of our national life, Mr. Bryce 
has put it, "the power of money is for popular govovmenfa 
the most constant source of danger." 

> TyMnlf Ytart ot Utdl Boum, p. SIS. 
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Oe eaoMM ««ai ««aU ODt W ^Ktin but far Oe eom- 
pantrra iadiffeniiee of tbe people, iriu(& MV tkas be edfed 
s eeotribstiiig CKtBT. TW »«■«£ votar feck ao rtnidns 
«l MiMBterat in Uk ■■tter; ** what » cTOTfae^r's banev 
ii ■obodlr's bMMM," a«l tlw nfindBd fiadi ta pcnoul 
ftdhoKC •» i^t that ft Mew hM4r vara Iv pHM to do 
■DTtlBiig eboat it. OeeMoaallr pepalr pannH be cw e 
aw ed aad icioni laeifceKats mtht » deaa — i*p ; bat 
the ftenlt u n iai lly teuipwi/ . lad wha tbeynel atten- 
tioa ii taraed cl i e afa m- tbe boee u enep bed to pornr. 
Modera Hfe ha* so Bvajr more ptimaal intocsti ■ it tfaaa 
the aodent lepoUic* bad, that pid£c a&in scUom beeome 
■o \ng and abeorbii^ an iotacst. And tbe mote poblic 
afliun beopme the ooncCTB of a qwcial 9019 of mem with 
dubious npattJions, the more pt^tica aic ifainmed hy the 
avera^ dtizoL Home life and banaee, social life aad 
MDUseoients, mthetic, intdkctnal, and r^gioos intexests, 
■le M atuck mote attractiTe to him, that he ^ves little 
heed to political oonditioiu, lets himadf be diqied by news- 
paper talk, and votes blindly some pai^ ticket, withoot 
realiaing his gulIilH^^ and hti poor citiaenahip. 

What an tfie otH rMoUs of political asn^tlon? 

(1) The obvious resolt of these oonditioos is inefficiency 
of administration and wsate of tbe public miHi^a. Tliereal 
interests of ci^ or State are Defected. Streets become 
filUiy, unsanitary tenements are built, fire-trap factories 
and theaters allowed; every effort to improve public health 
is sidetracked, and the will of the people is subordinated to 
the will of tbe gang. Officials are nommated or appointed 
not for their competence but (or thdr subservience to the 
organization; the boss himself, inexpert in administration, 
responsible to no one, and usually bribable, dictates public 
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poUcy. The put^c funds disappear as in a quicksand; 
extravagant prices are paid for building lots and contracts, 
in return for political 8iq>port or a share of the loot. Phila- 
delphia before the reform mov^nent of 1911 borrowed fifty- 
one million dollars in four years, and at the end had prac- 
tically nothing to show for it, with the city dirty, buildings 
out of repair, and evtrything important neglected. One 
contractor in the "ring " was paid $6S0,000 a year to remove 
the ci^ garbage — ' a privilege which is actually paid tor in 
some cities, the value of the garbage for fertilizer and the 
manufacture of other products maldng the collection of it a 
profitable business. 

(2) Another evil result lies in the subordination of general 
to local interests. 'Die scattered and ineffective "pork- 
barrel" appropriations oi Ccmgress are dictated not by 
intelUgeat consideration for the public weal, but by the 
desire to throw a sop to this and that section oi the country, 
and thereby win votes. Costly buildings are authorized in 
many towns where they are not needed, river and harbor 
improvements proceed at a halting pace in a hundred places 
at once, unnecessary navy yards and custom houses are 
mwntained at heavy cost, the army ts scattered at mai^ 
small and expensive posts. Even the tariff is largely a deal 
between various manufacturing interests, rather than an 
instrument of the public good. Most offidab consider them- 
selves bound to exert all their influence in favor of their 
particular constituency's desires; if they cross those wishes 
th^ will iffobably not be reelected, while if th^y sacrifice 
the interests of the people as a whole they will be immune 
from punishment. Most of the state universities, normal 
schools, asylums, and other institutions have been located 
where they are as the result of a deal between different 
sections rather than with a view to the most ad^ntntageoua 
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(8) To these grave evils we mu«t add the mraal harm td 
selfish and corrupt politics. Standards of honor are blmredi 
the spirit of public service is almost lost sight of, and the 
cheap materialism to which our prosperous age istooeanly 
prone flourishes apace. The man who would succeed in 
politics — unless he is a man of extraordinary personalis 
and f avmed by good fortune — must be disingenuous and a 
time-server, must truckle to bosses and do favors for the 
ring; he must ^peal to prejudice and passion and put his 
pers(»ial advancement before hia ideals. No one can esti- 
mate the evil effect that corruption in politics has had upon 
the national character. When we add the indirect effects — 
the distortion ot the public news-service, the protection of 
vice, the insecurity of justice — the moral evils of political 
corruption are seen to be of gravest importance. 

What is fbs political du^ of the citizen? 

(1) In the present chaotic state of our machinery of 
government, where corruption is so easy and efficiency so 
difficult to obtain, the burden must rest upon every oonsci^i- 
Uoua voter to play his part with intellig^ice. He must study 
the situation, keep himself informed as to candidates and 
issues, watch the conduct of offi<nalsr vote at primaries and 
elections, however irksome and fruitiess this ^ort may seem. 
Above all, he must use indc^>endence of ju<^ment, and not 
let himself be duped by disingenuous appeals to "party 
loyalty"; where blind party voting is present th»e ia 
little stimulus to party managers to nominate able and 
honorable men or to promote needed legislation. Public 
opimon must be kept aroused, the sense of individual respon- 
sibility awakened, and political matters kept in the ^are of 
publicity. At election times whoever can spare the time 
should, after learning the local situation, take some part in 
the campaign, by public speaking, personal soliciting of votes. 
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CM- watdung at the poUa. It is a shame that the peaceahle 
home-loving citizen should have to be dragged into thi* 
huainess of pohtics, which ougiA to be left to experta to 
manage; but at present there seems no help for it in most 
communities. 

(9) An important service lies in joining or forming local 
branches of the leagues which now exist for the pushing of 
specific political measures, for the investigation and pubUca- 
tion of impartial records of candidates, or for the investiga- 
tion of the expenditures and results of admimstrations. 
Under the first head we may classify, for example, the 
National 9iort Ballot Organization; under the second head 
the Good Government Association, that makes it its business 
to send to each voter in a community a printed statement ot 
the past history of each candidate for office, including the 
record of his vote on important matters; under the third 
head there are the Bureaus of Municipal Research. The New 
York Bureau, incorporated in 1907, conducts a yearly 
budget exhibit that shows grt^hically what is bong done 
with the money raised by taxation. Ineffidency and corrup' 
tion are ferreted out, waste is demonstrated, suf^estions are 
made for economy, for the improvement of administration 
in every det^, and the amelioration of evil sodal conditions. 
By its determined publicity it can do much to energize and 
modernize city government.' 

(3) The ouUook for clean and public-spirited young men, 
with expnt knowledge and ideals, who wish to enter a 
political career, is gradually becoming more encouraging. 
The reformer in politics must be not merely an idealist, but 
a man who can do things. He must show his constituents 
that reform government serves them better than the ring> 
Btera. Reform tactics have too often been negative ;bribei7 
> a. WoHfft Work, yd. «S, p. flSS. Natiffnat Uumeiyd Btrimn. vol. t, 
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■nd cormption h»ve be<n itt^jped, bot do poritiTC o m wur ei 
for social irdfsre have been pasted. To be successful, a 
politidan most show tlus pet^^ that he understands and is 
aUe to satisfy their needs. More effective than any nuHsl 
hoojM-cleaning in securing the tenure of an administration is 
its efficient in promoting better living and working ctKidi- 
tions, imiHt>ving opportunities for recreation and education, 
or loosening the clutch of the pndaiaxj "interests." More- 
over, the politician must be a good miier, willing to work 
whh thoae who do not shaie his idealism, good-natuied and 
omciliatoty , ready to jMs^ioae the accon^ilisluDent of much 
tiiat he has at heart in orda to get soiuething done. As 
(^anization is in most matters necessaiy for effectiveness, 
he must usually wc^ with a par^, do a lot of distasteful 
detail wwk. and make c(Hni»(HuiBe8 for the sake of agree- 
ments. Happily, there are now several liberal journals that 
vigorously urge the application of morals to politics; and 
the growing movement in the cities toward seeldng experts 
to manage their affairs gives hope that the way will soon be 
generally open for men of scientific training and high ideals 
in political life. 

What legislative checks to comptioii are posilble? 

It is, of coiuse, an unnatural situation when the ordinary 
ritizen has to spend a lot of time and effort if he would guard 
against being misgoverned. He ou^t to be able to tend to 
his own affairs and leave the machinery of govemmmt to 
those who have been truned to it and whose business it is. 
And while no political mechanism will ever wholly run itsdf, 
without watclifulness on the part of the people, experience 
shows clear^ that it is possible by a wise system to maka 
corruption much more difScult and more easily checked. 
We Americans are beginning to awake from our complacent 
self-gratulation and realize that our political machinery is 
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damBy and antiquated and a Btanding invitatioD to ineffi-' 
aeacy. The ducussioa of the relative advantages of legisla- 
tive schemes belongs to the science of goremment rather 
than to ethics; but their bearing upon public morality is so 
important that certain typical movements must be explained. 
The stages by which the advanced form of popular govern- 
ment which we have now attained has been reached need 
not, for oar purposes, be considered — the extension of 
suffrage to the masses, govormnent by r^resentatives, 
registration laws, the secret ballot, and the like. We need 
only discuss several reforms now being agitated and tried, 
whose aim b to make government more responsive to the 
real wishes and needs of the people, and more difficult oi 
(unirpatifm by selfish interests. 

X. We miqr first speak of several refoims whose aim is to 
fanprove our mechanism c^ election, in order that merit, 
rather than "pull," shall lead to office, and that officials 
shall represent the people rather than the poUUcal rings. 
It is not generally true that good and able men are unwilling 
to accept public office; what th^ are unwilling to do is to 
truckle to bosses, to do all the questionaUe things that will 
heap them in with the ring, or to qpend large sums of money 
in advertising their claims to the public. So thoroughly 
have political machines entrenched themselves that it is 
often practically useless for toy one to oppose the machine 
candidate. Appointees rec^ve their poeitionB for "political 
services" rendered, or in return for a "campaign contribu- 
tion" for which they may hope to recoup themselves when 
in office. To destn^ utterly this political "graft" will be 
impossible until human nature becomes more generally 
moralized; but to render it mare difficult and less common 
is the purpose of a number of measures, of whidi we may 
mention the following; — ~ 

(1) CivU serviee lava. These require appcuntmcnts to 
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«flee, iiiilr hyeBaalm, to be miV m &e ban of oo^ 

petitive eHumnatiaof iriiicfa AmU tert tte afaffit^ aad 
knowledge of the apiriicaaU. By this memos, whhio a gea- 
entioa, tens of t boo— ndi of poaitiaos have been pot b^ond 
the nadi of wpoUtmeii, and men of wofth have replaced 
poBtical bandbmrn. Instead of a gnat orertain with evexy 
new political r€fixae, the man iriw baa nowfaiily won his pa- 
ctum retains it for life, except in case of [voved inefficiency. 
The quality erf the poUic service has been immeasorabty 
Improved, the mbaervienoe (rf office^K^ders to pc^tical 
chiefs abolished.* But there are still many thousands of 
offices that have not been bnm^t within the dvil service, 
and there are continoal attempts on the part of pditicians 
to withdraw from it this or that class of appointments, that 
they may have "pimns" to offer thor constituents. 

To the most important positions the civil service method 
b. however, inapplicable; imagine a Presideut having to 
appoint as his Secretary of State the man who passed the 
best examination in diplomacy ! So many other conaidera- 
tions affect the availability of a man for such posts that the 
elected officials must be given a free hand in th^ choice 
and held responsible therefor to the people. These impor- 
tant appointees will be enough in the public f^e to make it 
usually expedient for tiie career of the appointera that they 
pick reasonably honest and able men — especially if the 
recall (of which we shall presently speak) is in operation. 

(2) The thort ballot. A» our government has grown more 
and more complex, the number of officiate for whom the 
citiien must vote has increased, with the result that he has 
to decide m many cases among rival candidates about none 
ot whom he knows anything definitely. For four or five 
offices he can be fairiy expected to form an individual 

> Sm Aamtie MvMlg. tcI. 113. p. tTO. JValJMMl Mwmkirti Bimm, 
Vo).l.p.«Hi<raLa,p.S16. 
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opinion as to the merita (rf the candidates in the field; but 
to invesUgate or remember the relative merits and demerits 
of a score or more is more than the average voter will do. 
So he may "scratch" his party's candidate for governor or 
mayor, but usually votes the "straight ticket" for the minor 
ofBcials. This works too well into the hands of the poUtical 
machines. The obvious remedy is to give him only a few 
ofiScers to vot« for and to require the remaining offices to ba 
filled by appointment instead of election. 

By this method, not only is the voter saved from needless 
confusion and enabled to concentrate his attention upon the 
few big offices, but the responsibility for misgov^mment is 
far more clearly fixed, and the possibility of remedying it 
made much easier. If a dozen state officiab are elected, the 
average citizen is uncertain who is to blame for inefficiea(7 ; 
each official shoves the responsibility on to the othera' 
shoulders, and it is not plun what can be done except to 
depose them all, one by one. If a governor only is elected, 
and is required to appoint his subordinates, the entire blame 
rests upon his shoulders. If dishonesty or maladministra- 
tion is discovered, he must take the shame; he mi^ be 
readied from office if he is not quick enough in removing the 
guilty man and remedying the evil. 

Further, the right to choose his own subordinates makes 
the work of the chief much easier, brings a unity of purpose 
into an administration which is likely to be absent when a 
number of different men, simultaneously elected, periiaps 
representing different parties, have to work ti^ether. The 
increased power and responsibility of the chief offices attract 
able men, men of ideals and training, who do not care for 
an office whose power is hmited by that of various machine 
politicians who, they know, will hamper them on every side 
in their efforts for efficient administration. And, apart from 
this consideration, a man able enoi^ to win dection as 
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governor is a far bettn jtulge of the men beat fitted for the 
Tarioiu technical duties that tall to his subordinates than is 
the general public. E]q>erience showi that the men choeeo 
hy chiefs who are elected and held responsible to the people 
are generally abler than those elected to the same positions 
by popular vote. 

The present movement toward a short ballot, with resptHik- 
ribility clearly defined and coocentrated, will doubtless do 
away ultimately with the clumsy systems by which both 
States and cities in this cmmtiy are now govented — the 
two-chambered l^talatuies, with their inevitable friction 
betwixt themselves and with the executive. This method ot 
checks and counter-checks was thought necessary as a safe- 
guard against tyram^, the bugbear of our forefathers, but 
is now the enemy of efficiency and the haunt of cmruption. 
The much simpler commisnon form of government, which, 
originating in Galveston and Des Moines a few years ago, 
has already, at date of writing, been adt^ted by ovfr three 
hundred cities, substitutes for the usual ^ecutive and legis- 
lative branches a small group of elected officials — com- 
mon^ five — who, with the aid ot iq>pointed subordinates, 
carry on the whole busineiss ot the aty. Some such plan may 
eventual^ be adopted tw states, aiul even fcnr the national 
government.^ 

(S) Direct primartM. Exp^ence has shown that the 
caucus or convention system of making nominations for 
ot&cs plays directly into the hands ot the madiine; its prac- 
tical resist has be^i that the voter is usually restricted in bis 

t R. a Childi, Skorl BoBot PnneipUt. Ston/ qf the Shorl Ballot CUtM. 
C. \.B«iiid,Loo>e Leaf Digeiitf Short BaUolCkaTtert. FMe literature of the 
National Short Ballot Organuation (S83 Fourili Avenue, New Yoii G.ty). 
C. R. Woodruff, CUf Ooventmenl bg Cimmittum. E. S. Br«dtord. Coot' 
Riuium Oovemmmi in American CHUm. Nationat Municipal fl«««r, Tol. I, 
pp. 40, 170, 871, see: vol. «, p. eei. The Anuiriean Cdy, vol. 9, p. 238. 
Otitlook, vtA. M, pp. ess, sea; vd. », p. 802. Fonm, vol. SI, p. SM. 
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dioice to candidates who are equally the nominees of the 
bossea and the "interests." The direct primaiy gives the 
independent candidate his oppwtunity, and makes it more 
practicable (or htmest citixens to determine between what 
candidates the final choice shall lie. It implies effort on the 
part of the candidate to m^ce hims^ known to the voters; 
but such effwt there must alwiqrs be. unless the candidate is 
already a conspicuoua figure, in order that the citisen may 
have grounds for his decision. It has in aomt places led to 
an exorbitant expenditure for adf-advertiaemffltt; but this 
expenditure can be pretty well ctmtrolled by l^islaUoo, 
The argument that it does away with the deliberation possi- 
ble in a caucus wears the aspect of a joke, in view of the aott 
of deliberation the caucus has in practice oicouraged; and 
discussion does, of course, take place in the public press, 
which b the modem forum. It is possible, however, that 
some modified form ot the direct primuy plan may be 
better still, such as the Hughes plan, which provided for the 
election at each ^raaaiy of a party committee to preaent 
carefully discussed nominations iot the foUowiog year's 
primary to approve or reject.' 

(4) Pr^trmHal voting. A more radical movement would 
abolish primaries altogether and settle Sections up<ai one 
day by preferoitial voting. The voter indicates his second 
choices, and any further choices he may caie to indicate. If 
no candidate receives a nu^ority of first choices, the first 
and second cluHces are added together; if necessary, the 
third choices. In this w^r the danger, so often realized, of a 
split vote and the electi^ of a minority candidate, will be 
banished; it will no longer be possible for a machine candi- 
date, actually the least desired of all the candidates by a 

> See OiMotA,\rA. M, p. SSS; vol. 9S, p. 507. North Ammean RmUw, vol 
100, p. 1. ATe«a,-rtA.S5.p.SS7;Yol.8a,p.St;v(A.*l,p.550. Fonim,-<nL 
42. p. «9. AlUuiiie MonMg. voL 110, p. 41. 
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majorit? of the people, to win a plurality over the divided 
forces of otqxtsition. Hie real wishes of the voter con be 
diacovered and obeyed more readily than with our present 
troublesome and expensive system of double elections.' 

(5) ProportioiuU npreiejttation. By means of preferential 
voting it is possible to make r^tresentative bodies a mimn- 
not of tlie majority party, but of the real divisions of opinion 
in a community. One of the great evils in our present system 
of majority rule is the suppreanon of the wishes of the 
minority — which may amount to nearly half the com- 
munity.* Strong parties m^ go for mai^ years without ai^ 
representation, or with r^resentation quite dispropuijon- 
ate to their numbers. By the method of proportional repre* 
sentation, every man's vote coimts, and every considerable 
body of opinion can send its represmtatjve to council. Men 
of nutrked personality, who have aroused too great hostility 
to make them safe candidates as we vote to-day, becuise 
they would be unlikely to win a majority, can get a constitu- 
ency sufficient to elect th^n, while the harmless nobody, 
elected to-day only to avoid a feared rival, will have less 
chance. The evil gerrymander will be abolished, and repre- 
sentatiTe bodies will be divided along party lines ia the very 
proporUons in which the people are divided. 

Moreover, since on this plan every vote counts, the great- 
est source of political apat}^ will be removed — that sense 
of hopelessness which paralyzes the efforts of the members 
of a minority party. Corruption will hardly pay; for whereas 
at present the boss has but to win the comparatively few 
votes necessary to swii^ the balance toward a bare majority, 
in order to have complete control, he will upon this plan 
secure control only in actual proportion to the number of 
votes he can secure. 

' National Municipal tUmme, vol. 1, p. SW; voL 9, pp. M, 88. 
' CI. Unpopular Raneie, vd. 1, p. tt. 
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Another advantage of the system' lies in the stabler policy 
it will ensure. Our present system results in frequent sharp 
overturns, according as this party or that may get a tempo- 
rary minority. But this battledore and shuttlecock of 
l^islation does not represent the for more gradual changes 
in public opinion. A system whereby the number of repre- 
sentatives of each party is always directly proportioned to 
the number of votes cast for that party vould make it 
possible to evolve a careful machinery of government, as is 
not possible with our periodic upheavals and reversals of 
personnel and policy.* 

(6) Theteparationcf national, state, (Old ioealittuet. The 
obtrusion of national party lines into state and municipal 
affturs has conUnually confused issues and blocked reforms 
in the narrower spheres. Masses of voters will support a 
candidate for governor or mayor simply because he is a 
Republican or Democrat, although the national party 
issues in no way enter into the campaign. Bosses skillfully 
play on this blind party allegiance, and mai^ a scoundrel or 
incompetent has ridden into office under the party banner. 
The separation of local from national elections has proved 
itself a necessity; in the most advanced communities they 
are now put in different years, that the loyalties evoked by 
one campiugn may not carry over blindly into another. The 
direct election of United States Senators has this great ad- 
vantage, among others, of separating issues; in ioimet days 
the alternative was often forced upon the dtizen of voting 
for a state legislator who stood for measures of whidi he dis- 
approved, or of voting for a better legislator who vould not 
vote for the United States Senator he wished to see elected. 

' See publicationi ai the Am«ricati Profortioiud Bepmentatitm Ltagat 
(SecretAiy C. G. Hong, Hftverford, Penusylvuui,). National Murtieijxd 
Jtmme, vol. S, p. 93. American City, vol. 10, p. S19. ThomM Hue, 
Bepretmlation. J. S. Mill, Repreientatiee Omemmeni, chap. vn. PolituMl 
ScMfiM Quarterly, t(J. 20, p. 111. AUantie MonMy, voL 112, p. 610. 
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(7) Space toAAds the farther discninMi oi nfonm that 
aim at iini»oTiiig the machineiy of dectkm. The value of 
anti-bribery laws is obvioiu, as of the lam that lequiie 
publicity ol campaign aocoiints, forbid campai^ conbiba- 
tions by corporatioDB, and limit the Ic^ espenditures of 
individual*.^ Ihe publicatkMi at public espense and f»^'"g 
to evoy voter of a pamphlet givinf in hia own words the 
argnmenta <m the strength erf wiueh each c andidate seda 
election has lecently been tiwd in the West But this is sure, 
that in one wwf cr other the American pecqile will evolve a 
mechanism which will make it easier for aUe and honest 
men to attain office than for the rogues and thw inoonq»&- 
tent hcnclunen. 

n. A second set of reforms bears rather jspim the quality 
of l^slatl(Hi than upon the selection ol men for office. It is 
not enough that the way be made eaqr for good men to 
attain office; they must, when elected, be freed from needless 
temptations and given every inducement to woiIe for the 
interests of tike eommuaity they represenL Every posaiUe 
pressure is valuable that can counteract the pull of sectional 
interests, party interests, or the interests of the gicat coipo- 
ratJons, away from the general wdfare. For even tiie besf^ 
intentioned o£Gcials mmr yidd to the insistence of loctd or 
parUsan wishes, to the arguments of "big business," or to 
the lure of personal advantage. 

(1) BepreaeniaHon at large. The method of legislatioD by 
representatives ot local districts leads inevitably to laws that 
are a compromise or bargain between the interests of the 
several ^tricta, rather than the result of a desire to further 
the best interests of the entire community. Ccngressmenare 
continuat^ beset by their constituents to secure special fa- 
vors for them, aldermen are expected to push the interests 
of their respective wards. Each representative stands in 
> a. OtiOotA, Td. SI, p. MS. 
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danger of political suicide if he reuses to use his influence 
for these often impr(q>er ends; and legislation takes the form 
of a gmd pro quo: — "You vote for this bUl which my 
section desires, and I'll vote for the bill youra demands." 
This evil is so great that it may be necessary eventually to 
do away entirely with district representation.' 

(2) DeUgaied government. Anothn plan, whldi evades the 
pressure of local interests while allowing district representa* 
Uon, also avoids the friction and deadlocks which result 
from govemmeat by a group of xepresentalives of sharply 
opposed parties or princiiJes. By this plan, a representative 
body is elected, by districts, or at large, by proportional 
tepres^itation; but this body, instead of itscU deciding or 
executing the state or munic^Md polw^, serves merely to 
select and watch experts, who carry on the various phases ot 
government. These experts renuun responsible to the r^re- 
sentatives, who in turn are reqtonsible to the people. This 
method promises to combine concentration of responsilnlity, 
efficiency, and business-like government, with democracy, 
that is, resp<HiBtveness to popular control The national 
Congress may, for example, appoint a comnussion of experts 
on the tariff, agreong to consider no tariff legislation except 
such as they recommoid; in this way they are freed from aU 
requests to propose this or that alteration in the interests 
of their State or one of its industries, while the commission- 
ers, not being responsible to ai^ localities, are under no 
pressure to yield to such requests. Similarly, the ri^t to 
recommend — or even to enact — legislation on pmsions, 
on river and harbor appropriations, or what not, may be 
delegated to an appointed body responsible only to the 
Congress at large; and all the "pork-barrel" legislation, 
which the better class of legislators hate, but which is 
> See OuOoiA, yd. 9S, p. TAD. 
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fnced ttpmi tliem by t^ threat (A political min, may be 
obviated.* 

The plan of delegatiiig power to aiqminted experts has 
very recently been winning approval in municipal govern- 
ment, where it is commonly called the "City Manager " plan. 
A small body of commissioners ate elected and held respon- 
able for the city government; these men may remain in tbor 
. private vocations, and draw a comparatively small salary 
fnnntbeci^. Their duty is to select an expert dty managa* 
«^o will lecrive a high salary, and conduct personally and 
through his appointees the whole bunness of the dty. "Hie 
commissionrav may dismiss him if his wra-k is not satisfac- 
tory and engage another to take his place. Responsibility is 
concentrated; mismanagement can be stopped at once, more 
readily even than by the recaQ; unity and continuity of 
policy become possible; in short, the same successful 
methods that have made American buEoness the admiration 
of the world can be applied to politics. If this plan becomes 
widely adc^ted, as it bids fur to be, politics can become a 
trained profesidon, and we can be governed by experts 
instead of by politicians.* 

(S) The raeoU. Many of the newer plans for govenunoit 
include a method by iriiich an ineffidmt or dishonest offidal 
can be removed bom (^ce by the people, witliout the cum- 
bersome process of an impeachment. It would not be wise 
to f^pply the recall to local representatives, who would then 
be still more at the mercy of local wishes; but with a abort 
ballot and the concentration of responsibility upon execu- 

> Ct. die new (1914) Public He&lth Couiic3 d nx memben, in New York 
State, to whom hM been delegated all power to make and enforce lawa 
bMrhig upon tbe public health throughout the Stkte (except in New York 
City). See World's Work, vol. 27, p. «S. 

* See Tlie Ciig Managtr Plan of ifununpal Qowr n iMiit (printed Itjr tbe 
National Short Ballot Organization). National Mwitieipat RantiB, vol. I, 
19. SS. H>; voL S, pp. 70, 039; voL 3, p. M. Oitiook, voL 10*. p. 887. 
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tives or small coDunissions who represent the community 
as a whole, it is highly desirable to have a method available 
for quickly remedyiag mistakes. The danger of being recalled 
from office is a salutary influence upon a weak or a self- 
willed man. And the possibility of it allows the election of 
officials for longer terms, which are desirable from several 
points of view: they bring a more stable government, freed 
from too frequent breaks or reversals of policy; they permit 
the acquiring of a longer political experience, and stimulate 
abler men to run for office; they save the public the bother 
and expense of too frequent elections.* 

(4) The referendum. A less drastic instrument of popular 
control over legislation is the referendum, which r^ers 
individual measures back to the people for appro^^ or 
rejection. An official may be efficient and free from corrup- 
tion, yet opposed to the general wish on some particular 
matter. In this, then, he may be overruled by the referen- 
dum without being humiliated or required to resign his office. 
Thus not only the improper influence of the machine or the 
interests may be guarded against by the public, but the 
unconscious pr^udices of generally effident officiab. Of 
course there is, in the case of both recall and referendum, 
the possibility that the official xaay be right and the people 
wrong. But that danger is inherent in democratic govern- 
ment. The best that can be done b to make government 
responrive to the sober judgment of the majority; if that if 
mistaken, nothing but time and education can correct it.* 

The air is full of suggestions, and experiments are being 

■ See National Municipal Revievi, vol. 1, p. 204. Forum, vol. 47, p, 157. 
Ktnik American Reviae, vrA, 198, p. 14J!!, 

' SeeW.B.Mimro, TAc InitialiiK, B^erendum and ReeaU; Th» Oortm- 
nmt of AmerUan CiHet, p. 391 Jf. PoUtieal Seitnct Quarterly, vol. 20, 
p. ilS; vol. 2S, p, 207. Natiomi Municipal Review, vd, 1, p. 586. Nalioi^ 
vol M. p. 324. 
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tried in ev«ry direction. There is every fac^ that America 
may yet leam by ber failures and evolve a efystem of govern- 
ment that sliall be her piide rather than her shame. Our 
National Government has worked far better tlum our state 
and local government, but even that can be further h«ed from 
the pull of improper motives, made mudi more efficient and 
responsive to the general will. We are in a peculiar degree 
on trial to ahow what popular government can accomplish. 
The Old W<H-ld looks to us with distrust, but with hope. And 
though the solution of our poIiUcal problem involves many 
technical matters. It has deep underlying moral bearings, 
and affects profoundly the success of every great moral 
camptugn. 

B. C. Brooks, Corruption in American PoUHet and lA^e. L. 
Steffens, The Shame qf the CUiet. J. Biyce, The Hindraneee to Good 
Oovemment. W. E. Weyl, The New Democracy, chaps, vm, rx. 
Jane Addams, Demoeraey and Social Etince, chap. vn. A. T. 
Hadtey, Standardt qf Public MoraiUy, chaps, it, t. T. Roosevelt, 
American Idealt. C. R. Henderscm, The Social Spirit in America, 
chap. XI. Edmond Kelly, Eeoiviion and Elffort, chap. ix. W. H. 
Toft, Four Atpedt qf Civic Duty. £. Boot, The Citiaen'i Port in 
Oovemment. D. F. WikcMC, Cbvemntml by All the PeopU. L. S. 
Bowe, Pnblerru qf City Ootemment. H. E. Deming, The Goaem- 
mxnt qf American Cities. Publicatioiu of the National Munitdpal 
League (703 North American Building, Philadelphia}. Politicei 
Science Qvarlerly, vol. 18, p. 188; vol. 19, p. 67S; vol. «4, p. I, G. 
Wallas, Hvman Nature in Poliiiet. W. Ljppmann, Pr^act to Poli- 
Oct. A. M. Kales, Unpopular Ooeemmmt in the United States. C. C. 
P. Clark, The Machine Abolished. J. E. Hedges, Common Sense in 
Politics. G. D. H. Cole, Socio/ Theory. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

SOCIAL AU^VUTION 

When the security of peace and an efficient gOTenunent 
mre attained, the way lies <^>en for the amelioration of social 
evils. Freedom from war and from politictU corruption are 
but the pie-conditions of social advance, which must con- 
sist in three things : the healing of existing ills, the reorganiza- 
tion of society to prevent the recurreDce of similar ills, and 
the bringing of new <^iportunities and joys to the people. 
Our first step, then, is to consider social therapeutics — the 
palliation of present suffering, the redrening of existing 
wrongs; however we may seek, by radical readjustments, to 
strike at the roots of these evils, we must not fail to mitigate, 
as best we can, the lot of those who are the trnftntunate 
victims of our still crude sodal organization. The detailed 
study of sodal ills and their remedies has come to be a sdence 
by itself, and a science that calls for close attention; for 
there b more good will than insight afidd, and nothing 
demands more wisdom and experience than the permanent 
curing of social sores. But it falls to ethics to note the gen- 
eral duties and opportuniUes, to point out the responsibility 
of the individual dtiaen for wrongs which he is not hoping 
to rif^t, and to direct him to the great moral causes in om 
or more of which an increasing number of our educated men 
and women are enrolling themselves. A questionnaire 
recently sent out by the author of this book discloses the 
fact that over half the college graduates of this country have 
^ven time and mon^ to oneor moreof thecampwgns which 
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w bcHg WB^d lot —**"* bettcnMsL. TwKwt cvw ■■■u 
Hii the dii^ flf the State to tz^ to icMe^r we afaall hmt 



Whrt k A* 4^ of Ac SMe ii icfBd to : 

/. Sidbww «mI prntntM* italkt Ffaracal Ob an the 
■nroMfaMe lot «f the bnHa ncc; brt Iv M> neus to the 
extent to which thej aow peenfl. A voy laise pocentage 

I7 a tjmdjr cppGcktJoa of OTdi knowledge as the intdliecnt 
abeadj' poncw. It k the poverty, the cnnrded and onsan- 
itai7 In^ oonditioiw, the Jgnntanrr aad hdpkjMie— of 
the maMEs, that perpetuate all this ■nnrrriify snffermft 
tfati ecoDOfme waitc, this drag on hntnan effiocnt? and 
bappnieaB. Not oolj from hmnamtaiian motiTes, bat abo 
from regard for national p > u^ )e ri^ and virilHy, it bdiocnres 
the State to wage war a^inat pRventable iOneaB and aafe- 
giMrd the geoenl health. 

How ihocking oonditioiii are, in view <A the saoitaiy and 
medical knowledge we now poM cw . we are not apt to realiae. 
It U eitimated that of the three mOliMi <x ao iriw are seri- 
ously ill in this country mi anjr average day, more than half 
might have been Itept wdl by the enforcement si proper 
precaution!; that erf the 1,500,000 destbs that occur annu- 
ally in the United States, neaify half oould have been post- 
poned. Tubercukms, for example, is not a hi^bly ccmtagious 
or rapid disease; it is absolutely preventable by measures 
DOW understood, and almost always curable in its eariiest 
st^es. Yet half a million people in our country are suffering 
from it, and about 130,000 die of it annually. Typhoid, 
which could readily be as nearly eradicated as smallpox has 
been, claims some S0,000 victims annually. It has been 

I Some of the remilu of tlua qnestionnuK were published in the IiHb- 
fmitni for Auput 6, 1918, roL 7«, p. 848. 
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estimated by various statistidana that tlie nation could 
save a billion dollars a year through postponing deaths, and 
at least half as much again by preventing illness lliat does 
not result fatally. Tuberculosis alone is said to cost the 
countiy haii a billion annually, typhoid over three hundred 
million, and so on. The cost in suffering, broken lives, and 
broken hearts is b^ond computation. 

Tha« are many different ways in which the canqtaign for 
public healtJi can be simultaneously waged: — 

(1) The enforcement of quarantine laws, vaccination, 
and fumigation, should be mudi stricter than it is in many 
parts of the nation. By such means the cholera, bubonic 
plague, and other terriUe diseases have been practically 
kept out of the country, and smallpox has become, from one 
of the most dreaded sconces, an almost negligible peril. 
Experiaue shows strikingly the advantage of isolating 
patients suffering from contagious diseases; here at least the 
State, in the interest of tJie commimity as a whole, must 
sternly limit individual liberty. And it looks as if we were 
at the threshold of an era of " vaccination " for other diseases 
besides smallpca; tjrphoid is now absolutely preventable by 
that means, and the number of diseases amenable to preven- 
tion or mitigation by amilar methods is yearly increa»ng. 
In some or tdl of these cases there is a slight risk to the 
patient, in view of which compulsory "vaccination" b in 
some quarters strenuously opposed. Leaving the discus- 
sion of the principle here involved to chapter xxvui, we 
may confidently say, at least, that voluntary inoculation 
against diseases is an increasingly valuable safeguard not 
only for the individual in question but for the whole com- 
munity. 

(2) Apart from state action, voluntary organizations 
formed to attack specific diseases, by spreading popular 
knowledge of preventive measures, and pushing legislatitu) 
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for thdr eoforeeinent, oBer modk proiiu§e. The Anti- 
Tuberculons League can alreBdy point to & t«n per cent de- 
dine in the death-rate from that plague in the decade from 
1900 to iaiO.> But while in New York City alone neariy 
thirty thoosand fresh victims are seized by the disease every 
year, a voluntary organisation cannot hope to cope with the 
situation; the power and resourcea of the State are needed. 
The coDgtation of pc^Milation, and the lack ol proper li^t 
And air, which are the greatest factors, perh^», in the spread 
of the Boonrge, most be attached by legislation. So typhoid 
BHut be foi^t not only by vaccination, but l^ Illation 
insuring a pure water supply, proper sewage disposal, and 
the protection ot food from ctrntaminatioii. Measures 
neceisaty to eradicate that peat, the house fly, must be 
enforced, the moequito must be as nearly as possible eztw 
minated, streets and yards must be kept dean, the aau^ 
Boisance abated, theilau^tering of animnJ!! and n^nning of 
food sharply regulated, samtary conditions enforced in 
homes and facbmes. One of the prerequisites to any nuiriied 
improvement will be the "taking out of politics" of th« 
public health service and making it ao expat pnrfession. 

(S) Another service that the community must eventually. 
In its own interests, provide, is free medical attendance, by 
really competent physicians, wherever there is need. With- 
out referring to the suffering and anxiety spared, the expense 
of this service will far more than be saved the State in the 
I»evention of illness and premature death. Hie most careful 
medical inspection of school children, indudtng attention 
by experts to eyes, ears, and teeth, is of utmost imp<»rtance; 
iJl sorts <d ills can thus be averted which the parents are 

' For methodi and lemilti consult the SecreUi7 of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Fieventjon of Tuberculosis, 105 East Twenty-second 
Btieet, New Yotk Gij. Free Uteratnie ii •cut, and information [uriuilie<i 
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too ignorant or careless to forestalL' It is earnest^ to be 
hoped tiiat the present duos of medical education and prac- 
tice will be soon reduced to a better order; that practitioners 
who prefw manipulation or mental healing, for example, 
will, instead of forming separate and antagonistic schoob, 
unite their insight and experience with the main stream of 
sdentific thempeutic effort. The quacks who delude and 
murder hordes of ignwant victims must be, so far as is prac- 
ticable, sever^ punished; and adequate physiological and 
medical education should be required for ail practising 
healers, whatever methods they may thai choose to nnploy, 

(4) Besides free medical attendance, the State must pro- 
vide free hospitals tor the sick, nurses for the poor, asylums 
for those «4u) are incs^Muntated by infirmity from self- 
support. The care and treatment of the feeble-mijaded, the 
insane, the deaf, the blind, the crippled, should always be in 
the hands of tupata; and, so far as possible, woik iiiat ^bey 
can do must be t»«vided. With the enforcement of ike 
measures we have enumerated, the need of sudi institutions 
will become much lees; but at present thc^ are inadequate 
in number and equipment, too often managed by incompe- 
tent officiab, and not always free from scandal.* 

(fi) Most important of all, perhaps, is the work that must 
be done to save the babies. Approximately a third of the 
babies bom in this country die before th^ ore four years 
old; half CH- two thirds of these could be saved. Wonderful 
results in baby-saving have followed strict control of the 
milk supply and the banishing of the fly. Besides this, 
mothers must in some we^ be given instruction in the very 
difficult and complicated art of rearing infants; for many of 

* Coniult tiie literaiture of the American Scliool Hygiene Aa*omtioii 
(SecretMy T. A. Storey, CoUego ol the Qty at New YoA). L. D. Cnikk- 
■hank, Sdiod CJtmM at Bom and Abroad. OaHook, vol. 84, p. OM, 

* Ct. C. £. HendenoD, Social Spirit m Antriea, diap. XT. 
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tlie deaths an due to simple ignorance.' Poverty, the neoe»- 
sily (A self-rapport on the part of mothers, also plays a large 
part; we shall consider in duH(>tcr zxx the possibility of 
state care of mothers during the infancy of their children. 

//. Poverty and inadequate living eonditioru f If human 
illness can be in la^e measure averted by state action, 
poverty can be practically abolished. Tbs poor we have 
tim^B had with us, indeed; but we need not forever have 
tiusm. Hiere b no excuse for our tolerance of the suffering 
and degradation of the rabme^ed classes ; the causes of this 
wretchedness are in the main removable. The initial cost 
will be great, but in the long run the saving to the commun- 
is will be enormous. Individual effort can only achieve a 
superfidal and tempoiaiy idief ; and even the two ot three 
hundred charity oiganization societies in the country are 
impotent, for lack of funds and of power, to stem the forces 
that make for poverty. To dole out charity to this family 
and to that is unhappily necessary in our present crude social 
situation; but it is not a solution. It not only runs the con- 
tinual risk of encouraging shiftlessness and dependence, but 
it does not go to the root of the matter. There will always be 
inequalities in wealth and room for personal gifts from the 
more to the less fortunate; but the State must not be content 
with such patching and palliating, but must strike at the 
roots erf the evil. We will consider the chief causes of poverty 
and their cure. 

(1) The cause that bulks largest is the inadequate wages 
of a considerable portion of the lower classes. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to support the average family of five in 
decency, not to say in health, efiSciem^, or comfort, with 

) For methcxls and Tcsulb in bsby-mving, conralt the Secretsty (rf the 
National AsBOciatioQ for the Study and FreventioD of Infant Mortality, 
lill Cathedral Street, Baltimore, MaryluuL AiaoOiitlooi,Y(i.\01.p.l»0. 
J. S. Gibbon. Infant Wdfan CetUtrt. 
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an income of, say, less than two thousand dollars a year, as 
prices go at time of writing (1920). Yet great numbers of 
families at present have to exist somehow upon less, even 
much less. Probably five million adult male workers in this 
country are receiving less than a thousand dollars a year.* 
Even when mothers work who ouj^t to be at home tending 
the children, even when children work who ought to be in 
school, tlie total income is often miserably inadequate. Yet 
there is ample wealth in the coiutry, if it were better dis- 
tributed, to paya living wage to every laborer. By some one 
of the means which we shall presently discuss, the State must 
see tliat all laborers are well enou^ paid to enable them, 
while they work, to support in comfort a moderate family. 
(2) Involuntary unemployment b the next source ot 
poverty. This is due to many causes: the periodic depres- 
sions and tulures of industries; the introduction of new 
machinery, throwing out whole classes of laborers; the enor- 
mous influx of immigrants and consequent congestion in the 
cities of unskilled labor; lack of education, or natural stupid- 
ity, which render some men too incompetent to retain posi- 
tions. Ignorance can be overcome by proper compulsory 
education laws; all but the actually feeble-minded (who 
must be cared tor in institutions) can, by skillful attention, 
be taught proficiency in some trade. And with a more wide- 
spread education the work that requires no skill can be left 
to the hopelessly stupid. The congestion of labor in the 
tnties * can be largely remedied by free state employment bu- 
reaus which shall serve as distributing agen<ues; there is 
almost always work enough and to spare in some parts of 
the country, and usually not far away. But more than this 

' Cf. H. P. Fairchild's commenb in Forum, toI. fifl, p. 40; and & report 
bj Dr. L. L. Bairia of New Yoric Ci^ Heshh Dept., 1*19. 

■ In February, 1014, there were nported to be SW.OOO men out of work 
in New York City (OuOoot, March 14, 1914). 
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'**gf™ff to be (kne, J nwg ti i g and npocfang and cartinK- 
Tbae are foads to be boOt, rmn to be dredged, paiks to be 
graded, bnildiiigi to be occted, a thnoMd tbmp to be 
done. It «iD be quite leaaUe, irim wagea aie genenl)^ 
adequate, lor the dties, brf ffmaal agpeonait, to flffer work 
to afl appGcMBU at a mge ao knr as aot to attzact men awaf 
fam other enq>loynie el »,«ad yet to enable tiwn to wq iport 
ihai fr"*iKM decently, "nie bnr wagis ^rca wilt aave the 
ci^ mocli Buoey dinctly. as wdl as aaving it the caie o( th« 
nHtigr*^ But it «iD be a faamUe |daa ea|y iriun the city's 
jobs oewe to be used as a means flf Tote-baying by polili- 
cians and aie offend iriwre thej aie needed.' 

(8) The third important cause id. poTcrt^ is larfaiwi and 
the death <i<wa«B>eaniers. Here the wsy is dear. Wbeothe 
State has taken the measores ire have q uimaa ted for the 
paUie health, when it pcovides competent doctoiB and 
noises, sod bean the cost <rf iOneas, we shall have only die 
loss o{ wages during the iOneas or afte* the death of wage- 
earners to consider. And here some form of nniverBal insur- 
ance win iwobaUy be the sidntioo; thia is prtfcniUe to state 
care <A dependrats, as it carries no taint ol tiamXy. This 
acdves every problem bat the d^cate cue. whidi most be 
entrusted to eaqiert diagnowtiriaiis, cf determining whethe' 

>8wW.B.Bnr(ridB^[^»llI>IarMMtf. J.h.'OiAmao.TliaPrMemtfam, 
Vtum/fla^. AUen and Hmywud, The ViiaKyloyaiU and tke Untmflaged. 
C. S. Loch. Makodt ef Soeiat AJtante. dup. ix. Quarlerlf Journal oj 
EamiMMM, TflL 8. pp. 168. 4M. 400. Jtme«i<^llMtnM, vaL». pp.C0.178. 
CAonfuf BanoB, voL 3, t^. MI, S23. JtiJtpeudait, tcJ. 77. p. 363. Natiorui 
Ifiuunpal Renae, voL S, p. S06. 

ILe tmenqdoj'iuatt wbi^ u llw icmtt of UrineM mutt be mied by coDH 
pnliofj woric — M in bnn caknuBi, wludi have bMS NCoeMfuI in Euiopak 
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a given case of teltictance to work is caused by phyncal 
'weakness or mere laziness. 

(4) The fourth great cause of poverty in the past, drink, 
has now been eradicated in the United States, and will grad- 
ually be eradicated throughout the world. 

(5) There remain three personal causes which need be 
the only permanently troublesome factors — laziness, self- 
indulgence, and the incontinence which results in over-Iarge 
families. The Iwinpaa which prefers chronic inactivi^ ttt 
work is not normal to human nature, and will be largely 
banished I^ education, the improvement of health, and the 
improvement of the oonditiona and hours of labor. The obsti- 
nate cases of unwillingness to work must be cured by com- 
pulsoiy labor in farm colonies or on public works; most such 
cases respond to intelligent treatment and cease to be trouble- 
some when some physical or moral twist has been remedied. 
The waste of income in self-indulgence of one form or other 
is more difficult to deal with; but the law can justly forbid 
the wage-earner from squandering upon himself mon^ 
needed by wife and children, and direct that a due propor- 
tion of his wages be paid directly to the wife. If neither 
father nor mother will use their money for the proper welfare 
of the diildren, the State must take the chOdien from them — 
though that step should only be a last and desperate resort. 
Finally, there is the tendency, unfortunately most prevalent 
among the lowest classes, to have more children than can be 
decently cared for. To some extent this evil can be reme- 
died 1^ the dissemination of information concerning proper 
methods of preventing conception;' to some extent by moral 
training to self-control and a sense of responsibility. Or the 
State may undertake the support of all young children and 

I There is, however, a danger in the geneiBl dimniiiution of (uch infoF- 
mation — the danger rfinfreMingprortitution by knening one of the chlel 
4«temnti therebom. 
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g o uplfiiaii celMge fwiriBw ; U thii fa dam («ecfa;iterxxx), 
Mtepg mnrt at coorae be taken to ptevg n t the immij t Ii ^ at the 
unfit — or, at least, their V ^fding Whh oor rafidij de- 
aemdng birth-iate. aiod the spread at edncation. whkft 
win do away with ** lower" rlimrn and fit evtxf one in aatne 
decent degree to be a paicnt, thw will pnbably be die 
uhimste aiJiitwn. 

With the di w^ ipe ai ance of poverty, the nuaoaUe Evii^ 
conditions o( so htrge a prop u rt i oo id onr popnlatian will 
aotomatirally imptpre. But nmcfa dwold be done direclly 
by the State to prevent 'such houHi^eaaditiaiis as make for 
jdiyaical or moral de^enoatim. We axe tar behind Enrope 
in haa>nig-4e^slatMin, and coaditicxu in most fi oar dttes 
aie going tiom bad to wnse. Utere is, however, no need 
whatever d nnsamtary hounng; it is merely the sdfishness 
of owners and the ^mthy ol the puUic that permits its 
edstence. The crowding — «duch in New Ywk City runs 
up to some thirteen hundred per acre — can be tHopjped hy 
nmple le^slatitm. The lack fd piopa H^t or ventilatkai. 
of pn^ier water snpidy, phunbing, or sewerage, of jviqieT 
removal of ashes, gai^Mge, ormbtHdi, is inemnuable. Tbe 
results at living in the daik, fool-aired, unsanitary tenements 
of our slums are: a great increase in nckness and premature 
death; a stunting of growth, i^sical and mental, and an 
increase in numbers of backward and ddinquoit diiklren; 
the spread of vidous and criminal habits thiou^ the lack 
of privaty and contagion of close contact with the vicious. 
We are breeding in oiu- slums a degenerate race. — boys 
who grow up used to vice, and girls that drift naturally into 
prostitution; we are allowing disease to ^read from them, 
through the children that go to the public schools, the shop- 
giris we buy from in the stores, the servants that enter our 
houses^ the men we rub elbows with on the street m in the 
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atieet-cars. Very salutary are the laws tliat require tlie name 
of the owner to be placed on all buildings; shame before the 
public may wring improvements from many a landlord who 
now takes profits from tenements imfit for habitation. But 
it ought not to be left to the conscience of the individual 
owner; the State must exercise its primary right to forbid 
the crowding of tenants into houses which do not afford 
sanitary quarters and permit a decent degree of privacy. 

III. Commemaliaedvicef The duty <rf the State in regard 
to the vice cater^s is obvious; the commercializing of vice 
must be strictly prohibited by law and enforced by whatever 
means ^cperience proves most effective. We must include 
in this class of enemies of society the venders of habit-form- 
ing drugs. But the right and duty of society to interfere 
with their traffic has already been asserted by implication, 
in our discussion of alcohol; that argument applies a fortiori 
to opium and cocaine. Of the proprietors of gambling-dens, 
indecent "shows," etc., we need not further speak, concen- 
trating our attention instead upon the worst species of 
vice catering, the commennalizing of prostitution. 

The extent to which the sale of woman's virtue prevails 
in our cities is scarcely bdie^ble. Tlie recent commission 
of which Mr. Rockefeller was churman actually counted 
14,0^ professional prostitutes in Manhattan alone, in 1912; 
while personal visitation established the existence of over 
sixteen hundred houses where the gratification of lust could 
be bought. Not all, cert^nty, were counted; imd this list is. 
of course, entirely exclusive of the great number of girls 
occasionally and secretly selling themselves to friends, 
acquuntances, and employers. Many hundreds of men and 
women, keepers of houses, procurers, and the like, live on the 
proceeds of this great underground industry; and to some 
detent — though to what extent it is, of course, unpossible 
toascertun — tbefordble retention of young prb b prac- 
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tised. Similar cooditions exist in oioat of tbe worid^ 
cities. 

What is being done to aboliah this ghastliest of evils? In 
most great <3ties, scarcely anytliing, for two reasons: the 
one being that so many men, perhaps the majority, secretly 
wish to retain an opportunity for purchasing sex gratifica- 
tion, the other that the police generally find the protection 
ot iltegal vice an easy source of revenue. If the police are 
honest, they break up a disorderiy house — and let the 
inmates cany the lure of their trade elsewhere. The ma^s- 
trates fine tlwm, at ffve them sentences just kmg enough to 
bring thnn needed rest and nutrition, and said them back 
to their business. Or they drive tliem out ot town — toswell 
the numbos in the next town. Attempts at l^alisaljon and 
lf)calization ate frank admissions of inability ot lack of 
desire to fight the evil; their eSFect is to make the way of 
temptation easier for the youth. Compulsoiy medical 
inspection ^vea a promise of immunity from disease whidt is 
largely illusory, and entices men who are now restxmned by 
prudential motives. 

There is, however, much hope for improving conditi<m8 : — 

(1) Now that women vote, there are stronger forces to 
fight the evil. The prostitutes themselves, being mostly 
minors, and, in any case, anxious to conceal their identity, 
seldom vote; and the remaining women are almost en masse 
bitterly opposed to the trade. With women voting, and an 
efBcient political administration inaugurated in our cities, 
we shall hope to witness the end of the scandalous non- 
enforcement of existing laws. 

(2) The abolition of the liquor trade has taken away the 
great political ally of the trade in girlhood; and without the 
demoralizing influence of alcohol fewer men will yield to 
their passions and fewer {^rls be pliant thereto. 

(3) The Bockefdler Commission disclosed the fact that 
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tiie OTervfaelming majority of prosUtutes are almost ^oUy 
uneducated — about haii of those questioned had not even 
gone through the primary school, aod only seven per cent 
had finished the granmiar^chocd work. Compulsory educa- 
tion, vigilantly enforced, will greatly lessen the number of 
girls who will be willing to take up the life of degradation, 
suffering, and premature death; espedally will this be the 
case it sex hygiene is jwoperiy taught. Apiwoximalely a 
quarter of the girls studied vck mentally defective; these 
should have been detected in the schools and removed to the 
propa institutions before they fell prey to the clever schemes 
of the [ttocurer.* For a falling-off in this alarming numba of 
mental defectives we must await scientific eugenic laws — 
to be discussed in chapter xxx. 

(1) It is a shameful fact that thousands of girls, dependent 
upon their own earnings for sujqxjrt, receive less than enou^ 
to enable them to live in decent comfort, not to say with any 
enjo3rment of life. Many, of course, waste thdr earnings on 
needlessly fine clothes, or at the "shows"; the American 
bshion of extravagant dress and the craving for amusement 
are factors of importance in the ruin of young ^Is. But tm 
dollars, or even fifteen dollars, a week is not enough to live 
on in the cities; and many girls are pud no more, even less. 
The State, in framing its minimum wage laws, or other legis- 
lation, must take cognizance of this startling and intolerable 
situation. 

(S) Provision should be made for the care of girb who 
come alone to the cities. Dormitories with clean and ury 
bedrooms at minimum cost, and attractive reading- and 
■ocial-rooms, offering provision for normal social life and 
amusement, can do much to keep lonely and restless girls 
out of the clutches of the vicious and the vice caterers. 

> Of S47 w&yward girb recently at the Bedford Bcfomiatoijr, ovet 800 
wen accounted menUllr dcfidoit. 
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Sinilar pnmnoa for young men who Eve ■lone tni^it xnSL 
to lesaen to amne extent their patronage of houses of vice. 

(6) Tlie modd injuoctioD acts of a few ai our man 
advanced States "vest the power in aiQr dtixen, whether be 
or she is personally damaged by sodk ertaMiahmmt, to 
institute l^cal iwooeedin^ affunst all coooeEned; to se^ire 
the abatonent <rf the nuiaance, and perpetual iiquDCtUHi 
against ita refttablishment." It is too eariy yet to speak 
with assurance of the practical woiling of this meUiod; but 
it bids fair to make the brothel business more piecarious. 
JS, in addition. laws against street solicitiiig are strictly 
«nf oieed, the first steps of young nun into vice will be made 
much less alluringly easy than at present. 

(7) The most radical and effective meamre of aQ will be 
to anest the i»of essional prostitutes, s^r^ate them, and 
keep them segregated during the dangerous years, except 
as genuine signs of intention to reform ^ipear, in which case 
thi^ may be released upon probation. The expense will be, 
St the outset, oonsiderable. But the girls will be taught 
trades, and kept at work whidi wiE in most cases more than 
pay for their siqiport. Moreover, the onnmunily viD. of 
course, save the vast sums now passed over hy its lustful 
men to these women. Hie saving of health and lite will be 
incalculable. The ^Ls, although under restr^t, will be 
infinitely better off than they were, and can in most cases, 
with patience and education, be made ultimately to realize 
th^ gain; as they grow older and forget their eariy years of 
shame, they can be set free agtun, with some sldUed trade 
learned, and some accumulated earnings. Professional pros- 
titution will, of course, still flourish to a degree underground; 
but it will be a hi^ily risky business, attracting far fewer 
^Is, and difficult f <» the uninitiated young man to discover. 
With this outlet for lust partially closed, there would no 
doubt tend to be an increase in solitary and homosexual 
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vice, and in the seducUon ol innocent girls. But the latter 
outlet can be checked by raising the "age of consent" to 
twenty or twenty-one, and punishing the seduction of 
younger girls as r^>e. And the former evils, serious as they 
are, are for less of an evil than the creatioD (^ our present 
wretched class of professional prostitutes. As a matter of 
fact, there would, beyond all question, be a great diminution 
in sexual vice, the present amount of it being due by no 
means wholly to desire that is naturally imperious, but to 
the artificial fostering of that desire by those who hope to 
profit financially thereby. 

IV. Crime? The gravest of all social ills is — crime. It3 
treatment may be considered under the three heads of pre- 
vention, coDvictioii, and the treatment of convicted crimi- 

(1) To some extent, not yet dearly determined, the causes 
of crime are temperamental, due to congenital defects or 
overexcitable impulses. The inherited effects of insanity, 
alcoholism, and other pathological conditions, make self- 
control far more difficult for some unfortunates. Such bane- 
ful inheritances will some day be minimized by eugenic laws; 
and individuals whose abnormal mental condition makes 
them dangerous to society will be k^t under permanent 
lestndnt. 

The causes of crime are, however, to a far greater degree 
environmental. Undernutrition, overwork, worry, and 
various other sources of poor health, create a condition of 
lowered resistance to impulse. The herding of the poor into 
crowded teiraments, the inability to find work, the lack of 
wholesome interests and excitements to provide a normal 
outiet for energy of body and mind, the daily si^t of the 
luxury of the rich and the bitterness of its contrast with their 
own need, awaken dangerous passions and reckless defiance 
of law. The lack of education, contact with successful crim 
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inals, and the absorption of laW'defjrmg philoat^Iues of life, 
tend to make crime appear natural and justified. All of 
these unhealthy conditions are being attacked under the 
spur of our new socnal confidence; and with every step in 
social alleviatioD Clime diminishes. Criminals are, in general, 
just such men and women as we; in like situations we too 
should be tempted to crime. We might all repeat with 
Bunyan: "There, but for the grace of God, go It" Give 
every man and woman a fair chance for happiness in normal 
ways, and the lure of crime will lai^ly vanish.' 

Yet human nature in its most favorable circumstances 
and in its most favored individuals has its twists and its 
anti-social impulses. For the potential criminal — and that 
means for every one of us — there must be elaborated also 
a system oi moral or religious training which shall seek to 
develop the better nature that is in every man and enchain 
the brute. With such a discipline imposed upon each gener- 
ation there would be a far greater hope for the repression of 
evil tendencies, whether due to tenq>eramental perversion 
or provocative environment, 

(2) If there is much to be done in the prevention of crime, 
there is also much to be done in insuring the prompt con- 
viction of offenders. The legal delays and obtrusion of the 
technicalities which now so often obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice, hold out a means to the criminal of escaping 
punidunent, work hardship to the poor, who cannot afford 
to empby the sharpest lawy^s, and needlessly retard the 
clearing of the reputation of the innocent. The overuse of 
the plea of insanity has become latterly a public scandal. 
Id certain courts it has sometimes seemed impossible to 
convict a criminal who has plenty of money or strong politi- 
cal influence. In other cases such men have been set free on 
btul and proceeded to further criminal acts. Victims <rf 

* a. An Ofm ItUar to Soeielg frowt Coimet 1778 (F. H. Bevell Co.). 
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Injuries Diay have to wait years for oompensati<Hi; if they 
are poor, ihey may hesitate to set out on the long and dubi- 
ous course of a lawsuit; or, if they embark upon it, it ia only 
by ao agreement wherein the speculator-lawyer takes the 
lion's share of the compensation. The result of all this fric- 
tion in the machinery of the courts is an increase in crime, 
and an increase in the ill^al punishment <rf crime. I^rnch- 
ings, which are such a disgrace to this country, are due pri- 
marily to indignation at crime which bids fair to be inad^ 
quately punished; they will occur, in spite of their injustice 
and brutality, until the penalties of the law are made uni> 
versally prompt and sure and fair.^ A. wholesome disregard 
of technicalities, and an interpretation of the law in the line 
<^ equity, a rigid exclusion of irrelevant evidence and argu- 
ment, the provision of an adequate number of courts to pr^ 
vent the piling up of cases, and of a public defender, of skill 
and training, to look after the interests of the poor, the 
removal of judgeships from politics by the general improve* 
ment of our political system, and the adjudgment of insanity 
only by impartial, state-hired alienists — these are some of 
the reforms that etliical considerations suggest.* 

(3) The ends to be borne in mind in the treatment of the 
convicted criminal are four: First, reparation to the injured 
party must be demanded of him, so far as mon^ will con- 
stitute reparation; if he has not the money, his future work 
must go for its accumulation, so far as that is compatible 
with the support of his infant children. 

Secondly, he must be punished severely caiough to serve 
as a warning to other potential ofienders and, so far as th«y 
are amenable to such fears, deter them from similar crimes. 
Capital punishment for the worst crimes is shown by statis* 

> See J. B. Cutler. IjmeA Law. OvOooK toI. 99, p. 700. 
* Cl.Vi.H.T»tt,FtnirAtjieettqfCmeDiay.u. OhHoo^ toI. OS, p. SHU 
vol.9S.p.88i. 
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tics to be more of a deterreat Uutn ooDfinemeot; whetbef 
the danger of executing an innocent nuin is grave enough to 
(^aet this public gain is an open question.' 

Thirdly, he must be prevented ^m doing any more 
harm; this mewis confinement just bo long as expert crimi- 
nologists deem him dangerous, whether not at all (unless to 
deter others) or for Ufe. TbB old system of giving a fixed 
sentence is wholly nnjnstifiable; some are thereby kept 
imprisoned wbem there is every reason to believe them cap- 
able of living honoiably and serving the commmil^ as free 
men, others are let loose, aft^* a term, more dangerous to 
the community than ever. The habitu^ criminal, who ^ter- 
nates between periods of crime and periods of imprisonment, 
should be an imknown phenomenon. The judge should 
be oUiged to tny>nouuce an indeterminate sentence, and 
leave it to the expert prison officials to dedde if, or when, 
it is safe to release the prisoner on parole. Experience has 
already shown that few mistakes are made (where prison 
management is kept out of machine politics); and as the 
released prisoner is under surveillance, and may be returned 
to the prison without trial tar disorderliness, drunkemiess, 
or other anti-sodal conduct, he is not likely to do mudi 
damage. A second offense would be likely to bring upon 
him imprisonment tor life, which would be within the dis- 
cretion of the prison officials. This method provides a spur 
to good behavior, and, when used in conjunction with the 
reforming influences we are about to consder, works admir* 
ably in abolidting the criminal class; whatever criminal 
class persists — those who cabnot or will not reform — are 
kept under restraint for life, where tb<y can do do harm. 

Fourthly, and most important of . all, a painstaking 
attempt must be made to reform the criminal, to make him 
a normal, socially useful man. At present our prisons an 
' See A. J. Palm, Tbt Death Pcnai^. 
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istker schoob of corruption than of uplift; too often fint 
ofienders are thrown into association with hardened crim- 
inals, and come out after their term of years with their 
minds full of criminal suggestions, and less ahle than before 
to live a normal life. The prison should be a training-sclKKd 
for the morally perverted. First of all, the prisoner E^ould 
be taught a tiade, if he knows none, and made comprtent 
to earn an honest living. He should be kept at regular work, 
and hia trages used partly to reimburse society for his keep, 
and partly to support bia family, or, if he has none, to give 
him a new start when he leaves prison. Recent esperience 
shows that the great m^wty fif prisoners can be trusted to 
woric outside the priaoD, at any ordinary labor, without 
guards • — returning to the prison eadt evening,^ B^ular 
hours, and wholesome living in every way, are, of course, 
raforced ; sports are encouraged in Insure hours, and physical 
development ensured. Educational influences are brought 
to bear, through class-inatruction, books, aermons, private 
talks. Tbs individual's mind is studied and every effort 
made to supplant morbid and anti-sodal by normal and 
moral ideas. Few criminals but are amenable to skillful 
guidance ; most of them, could, if pains were taken, be trans- 
formed into useful citizens. AU this application of modem 
penological ideas means a greatly increased expense pa 
capita; but this will be largely offset by the work required 
of all healthy prisoners, and in any case is the best sort of 
an investment. The preventioD of crime is, in the long runt 
much less costly, even from a purely flnandal atandpmnt* 
than crime itself. 

On pathological social conditiona in general; Smith, Social 

PaihdU)^. E. T. Devine, Mutry and iU Cmuet. M. Oxiyngton, 

Boa to Help. C. Aronovici, Ktunmng Oiu's Own Communit]/. 

Jane Addams, Twenty Yeara at Bull Hove. S. Nearing, SocUd 

> See CtniuTt/, toI. ST, p. 748. 
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'. CtaaimBootii, Life and Labor <^ the PtopUi^ London. 
C. B. Hendencm. Social Dutiei. Vf. Gladden, Social Saieation. 
Ouidt to Reading in Social Etkiet by TeaeHuri in Harrard Vniveriitj/. 

PubKc health: H. Ellis, The Task qf Social Hygiene, The Nation' 
^tiOtion qf EeaiA. Ovilook, vol. 98, p. 68; vol. 102, p. 7M. latoa- 
ture published by He Committee of One Hundred on National 
Heahh (105 East Twenty-second Streets New York City). C. K. 
Henderson, Thd Social Spirii in America, chap. T. Worl^e Work, 
vol. 17, p. 1I3S1; vd. 21, p. 18881; rd. 23, p. BOft. W. H. Allen. 
dnct and Bealth. 

Poverty and living concUtions: B. Buaia, Poteriy. B. S. 
Bowntree, Pocer^, A Study qf Toion Life. Adama and SunutO', 
Labor Probletnt, chap. v. A. S. Warner, Amaiean ChariHea. E. T. 
Devine, Principle* tf Rdi^. 8. Webb, Pretention qf Detlitution. 
literature of the American Assodatioii of Societies for O^anizing 
Charity, atad of the Chanty Oi^aniaatitxi Department of the 
Buwdl Sage Fwundatum (both at 105 East Twenty-second Street. 
New Ymk Ci^). L. Veilltr, Houting R^orm. DeForest and 
Veiller, The Tenement~Soute Problem. J. Lee, Conttntetive and 
Prmentitie Pbiianihropy. Alden and Hayward, ffcwrini). J. A.Riis, 
The Battle mth the Slum. NtOiowU Municipal RemetD, vol. 3, p. 210. 

Commercialized vice; Jane Addams, A New Canicienee and an 
Ancient Evil. Beport of the Chicago Yice CommissioD: The Social 
Evil in Ckieago. G. J. KJieeland, Commercialized Proftttution in 
New York City. A. Flexner, Prottitviim in Europe. C. Pankhurst, 
Plain Fade about a Great Evil. 

Crime: F. H. Wnes, Puniahntent and Refomuition. E. A. Boss, 
Social Control, chap. xi. B. M. McConnell, Criminal Reepontihiliiy 
and Social Conatraint. H. Ellis, The Criminal. A. H. Currier, Ths 
Preient-Dt^ Problem qf Crime. F. A. Parsons, Re»ponaibiliiy for 
Crime. £. Frari, The Poeiiiee School qf Criminology. W. Tallack, 
Penological and Preventive Prineiplee. £. Carpenter, Prisona, 
Police, and Punitkmsnt. T. S. Mosby, Crime, it» Caute* and Curea, 
H. Oppenheimer, Tha RationaU of Punitkment. C. R. Henderson, 
Preneniive Agenciea and Methoda; The Caute and Cure of Crime. Out- 
look, vol. 94, p. 252; vol. 07, p. 408. World:* Work, vol. 21, p. 14254. 
North American Review, vol. 188, p. 254. International Journal <^ 
Ethiea, vol. 20, p. 281. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

INDUSTRIAL TCBONGS 

Wn have beoi discussing the treatment of recognized 
crime. But b^ond the boundaries of conduct universally 
labeled as criminal) there is a whole realm of anti-social 
action to which the public conscience is only b^inning to be 
sensitive, tdthough it is often far more harmful to the general 
welfare than that for which men are imprisoned. Espedally 
is this true of the wrongs connected with modem industry. 
As Professor Ross puts it,' "the master iniquities of our 
time are connected with mon^-making " ; and so our " moral 
pace-setters," who are, for the most part, confining that 
attacks to the time-worn and familiar sins, "do not get into 
the big fight at ail." The root of the trouble is that great 
power over the lives and happiness of oth^^ has been 
acquired by a small class of irreaponsible men, mai^ of 
whom fail to recognize thdr privile^^ pontion as a public 
trust and care only for enridiing themselves. 

As we noted in diiq>ter m, the complezification ot our 
industrial life is making possible a iriiote new range of what 
must be branded as crimes; endless opptotunities have been 
opened up ot money-making at the cost of others' suffering. 
Often that suffering, or loss, b so remote from the path of 
the greedy business man that he does not see himself, and 
others ful to see him, as the predatory money-grabber 
that he is. The many who have been ruined by unscrup- 
ulous competit«as are often embittered, the repressed classes 
' Sm «wt Sodng. p. OT. 
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devdop s fieice tuttred c^ c^italsm; but the public aa a 
whole has not been arouaed to rebuke this "newer unright- 
eousness." We must proceed to note its commonest con- 



la oar present organlzatlrai of Indnstry, «du.t aie ttte doties 
of business nun: 
/. To the public f (1) The fint duty of business men b to 
supply honest goods, in honest measure. Underweight, 
undermeasure, double-bottomed ben7-boxes, bottles ao 
shaped as to appear to contain more than their actual coa- 
tents, are obviously cheating. Misbranding of goods is now 
r^pilated. so far aa interstate trade goes, by the Federal 
Pure Food and Drugs Act; and most States have similar 
legislation. Misrepresentation in advertisement should be 
severely punished; the selling of cold storage for fresh 
products, of part-cottoa for all-wool clothing, of less for 
mwe expensive woods, and the thousand other w^s <rf 
t>ahning inferior goods upon an in^)ert public for high- 
grade articles. At in^sent there is little recourse but to cany 
distrust into all purchasing, learn to be canny, and to recog- 
nize differences in quality In all artides needed. But the 
averse man cannot become an expert purchaser; he buys 
furniture which breaks down prematurely; he pa^a a hi^ 
price for clothing which proves to have no wearing quality; 
he buys patent medicines which promise to cure his physical 
ills, and is lucky if they do not leave him worse in health 
than before. Jerry-building, and the doing of fake jobs by 
contractors, especially for municipalities, is one of the 
scandals of owe times.' 

t See Eneydoipaiia Brilatmiea, aiiide, "Adultention." E. Kellf 
TwttOieA Ctntury Soeialim, bk. ii, dup. i. For a aotoriotu cue at tamper- 
Ing with wdghU, see Ovilook. vol. M. p. U; vol. 93, p. 811. For cua of 
adulteration. Good Houtekf^ng Magaxau, vol. H, p. 508. P. W. Tfttunft 
PrwAiU* ^ Ecouonne*, chap. 4S. 
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(2) Another duty, leas generally recognized by even the 
more honorable business men, is to sell their goods at fair 
prices. The strangulation of competition by mutual agree- 
ments or the formation of trusts, uded often by an iniqui- 
tously high tariff, has put many a business for a time on a 
par with those natural monopolies which, if unregulated. 
can always exact exorbitant prices for what the public needs. 
Rich profits have been made 1^ the tucking of a few cents 
on to the price of gas, or coal, or steel, or oil, or telephone 
service. Enormous fortunes have been made, at the public 
expense, by the practical cornering of staple commodities. 
These hold-up prices should be clearly recognized for what 
they are — a form of modem [nracy. No business man or 
corporation is entitled in justice to more than a moderate 
reward for the mental and physical labor expended; the 
excessive incomes of monopoly are largely at the expense (^ 
the public, who, by one means en- other, are being compelled 
to pay more than a fair price for the arUcle.' 

(3) I%ally, all business must be looked upon as a form of 
public service, and the convenience <d customers scrupu- 
lously consulted. Where there is competition this tends to 
regulate itself; but our public-service monopolies have too 
often followed the *'public-be-damned " policy. The long- 
suffering community puts up with inadequate and crowded 
street-cars, inconvenient train service, a bungled and high- 
handed telephone system. Railway managements have 
sometimes been criminally indifferent to public safety, find- 
ing it less expensive to lose occasional damage suits than to 
install safety ai^Iiances. Efficiency in serving the public 
has likewise been sacrificed to dividends; and courtesy, 
where it is not reci^nized to have a cash value, tends to dis- 
appear. Such indictments point to the widespread existence 

> For cuea, aaeCR. Von Hise, Coneeniration and Control, pp. 100, 14& 
140. Tite Viai has, at count, vastly stimulated thia pivfiteering. 
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of Uie idea tlutt men and corporations are in buuness fat 
themselves only, and not as fulfilling a public need.' 

//. To investors f It has not been generally enough recog- 
nized that business men owe it to investors to do their best 
to see to it that they get fair returns on their mon^ invested 
— and only fair returns. There are a number of ways in 
which, on the one hand, the investing public is "skinned," 
and, on the other hand, stock in a business, largely owned 
by the management itself, has been rewarded with unde- 
served dividends at the expense of the public. 

(1) There are, in the first place, the get-rich-quick swindles, 
the out-and-out impostures, which have deceived the credu- 
lous into investments that never could pay. Bonanza mines, 
impractical inventions, town lots laid out on the pnurie, 
orange groves that existed only on paper — such bogus 
hopes have enticed mai^ an honest man and woman, who 
could ill afford to lose, into turning over their small earnings 
to the brazen exploiters.* 

(2) But such arrant deception is not the commonest form 
of wrong. A more usual practice, and more dangerous — ■ 
because it deceives even the intelligent — is to overcapitalize 
an honest business, to issue "watered" stock — that is, 
stock in excess of the actual value of plant, patents, and other 
assets. These stocks are issued merely to sell. If the business 
is very successful, its profits may pay a fair return on all 
this capital; if not, low dividends or none can be piud until 
the business slowly catches up with its overcapitalization. 
In all investment — as our industrial organization at present 
goes — there is risk; but to create a needless risk and deceive 
the public into taking it is plain dishonesty. The extra 
money thus sucked from the public goes sometimes to pay 

> For coDCicto niiutrationi, see (hdloolc, vol. 01, p. 861; vd. M, p. JI1& 
World: t Work, Tol. 23, p. JIT9. 
* Fof ouea. we Worlds Work. vol. H, p. U112. 
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cxcesfaTe salaries to the o£Bcials of the compaiqr, sometimes 
to par excessive prices for patents or plants purchased; there 
are many subtle ways, known to "high finance," of misap- 
propriating stockholders' money and diverting it to the 
pockets of the promoters. Many great fratunes have been 
made in this w^; such eiqiloitation is so new to society that 
it has not yet awakened to its essentially criminal nature. 

Even if the business is able to pay good dividends on 
watered stock, the crime of overcapitalization is not lessened, 
though the harm done Is now not to the investor but to the 
public. Stocks should represent orly the actual value of the 
property, so that dividends may be only a fair return for 
capital really invested in the business. Where there is sharp 
competition, the possibility of overcharging the public to 
make returns on watered stock is cut out, and the loss falls 
upon the investor. But in the case of monopolies, such as 
railwi^s, or of combinations which practically stifle compe- 
tition, the public may be charged enough to "pay a fair 
dividend to investors," although the capital upon which 
dividends are being pud is, to conaderable extent, not 
actued money invested, but mere paper stock.* 

(3) A third method of "fleedng" investors lies in skillful 
manipulation <^ the stock market. In w^s which are known 
to the initiated, it is often possible artificially to nuse or 
lower the market value of stocks. Unwaiy investws are 
hired in; timid investors are fri^tened out; throu^ all 
ticker fiuctuations the brokers win tbdr commissions; the 
skilled finanders and organizers of combinations rake in 
unearned sums that are sometimes immense, while the losses 
fall mostly to the lot of the innocent and unsophisticated 

> On ■tock-watering. lee Dewej' uid Tufts, EMcm, pp. JI61-M. OuOook, 
vol. 81. p, 562. Poliiieai Sdmee Quarterly, vol. M. p. 88. ttamtatumd 
JoiiniaJ^EfAiet.Td.lSip.lSl. C.R-VuiHue.CoitomAiKtbiiaaiiCoRfraL 
pp. im, 142. etc 
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who are hcuiostly seeking to pat their nviogs into k£A 
investments. The ethics of the stock market has not yet 
been cleariy decided, and the subject is too big to discuss 
here. It is mentioned only to point out ona nuxe form of 
social sinning, as yet inadequatdf punished or rebuked, 
whereby men <^ capital and bnuns have bwa able to pocket 
money tor which they have given no return to society.^ 

III. To «mtpditoTtf (I) Tbe most coDopicuous form of 
wrongdoing, perhaps, to be chafed to modem business is 
tbe attempt to get moncpoly by foul means. The stray of 
too many of our great trusts is a story ot eompetitors mined 
by ruthless and unscnipulouB methods. The competitor 
may be hurt by the circulation of falsehoods ctmceraing his 
business, his right to patents, or tbe worth of his goods. He 
may be denied outlet to markets by control of the railway 
upon which he must depend. If the capital of the concern 
that u seeking montqwly permits, the price of the article 
manufactured may be lowered until rivals with less financial 
backing are forced out of business — after which the price 
can be raised and losses recouped. With skill and foresi^t 
worthy of a better cause, seme of the great industrial leaders 
of oui day have eliminated one rival after another and 
attained that unification of a business which has, indeed* 
its great economic advantages, but is not to be won at audi 
a bitter cost.* 

(i) Even where monopidy is not sought, there are many 
unfwT methods of competitiim — unfair to competitors and 
to the public that both should serve. One method, much dis- 
cussed in recent years, is that of railway rebates. By this is 
meant fovoritism in freight rates between shippers and be- 
tween localities. One manufacturer) who is tn a position 

* For cuea, wbb C. Norniui Fay, Big Bimntu and OoMrnmml. (hdlaok 
VoL 91. pp. S91, eSO. 
■ Se«, tor example. 1. Tubell, Bitfory <4 At Standard Oil C&etpanif. 
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to ahip hia goods by eHher of two tailwiqrs, perlups by s 
water route, is given a low rate to get his freight; anothei 
manufacturer of similar goods, not so favorably situated, ii 
made to pay a hi^er rate. Rates from seaboard or river 
cities, where water competition exista, have often been con- 
siderably lower than rates from inland towns on the same 
line, with a very much shorter haul. In audi ways the rail- 
way squeezes thoae whom it can squeeze and is content with 
a bare profit where it can do no better. Where the railway is 
controlled by the same interests that control some industrial 
combination, the favoritism mi^ go even farther, and the 
railway's profits be sacrificed entirely for the cheaper 
marketing of that particular trust's article. Agmnst all sudi 
inequaUties in the treatment of shippers the public conscience 
baa lately [H<otested; the railways arc recognized as a public 
instrument of transportation, which should be open to use 
by all upon equal terms, at a price which will repay the cost 
of canriage plus a fair profit.* 

IV. Tomiployeeaf (1) The first duty of employers is to 
give to all employees a fair wage. If the business does not 
pay eaoagh to allow this, it has no right to exist; if the owners 
are pocketing large salaries, ot giving dividends to stock 
holders, this money should be used first for a proper payment 
of the workers. So many laborers are at the mercy of the 
employing class, because of their ignorance, their lack of 
capital and necessity of work at any wage, and often th«r 
unfamiliarity with the language and customs ol the country, 
that it has become possible in many cases to treat them like 
aninuik and give them less than enough to sustain Ufe in 
decency, not to say in comfort. Such a case as that of our 
benevolent Mr. Carnegie, who is said to have pocketed 

I On nilwar lebataa, see H. R. Seager, tntroduelMn to Eeoiumiet, chap. 
3EXIT, aeca UO-OS. F. W. Taiuoig, PrineipUt tff Eotmoniet, ctwp. GO, aeca. 
7. 8. (halook. vol. SI, p. SOS; vol. 8S. p. 161. 
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twty-oae miDk»i doQan in <hw year's esimngs cl his sted 
trust, while many hundreds at his employees were getting 
but s miserable pittance and living in vile sunoundings, 
seemed glaring a few yean ago; but the enormous profits 
made l^ many corpc»ationa during and since the war has 
familiaiized us with this f(»in of injustice. Wages have been 
raised, but not nearly in proportion. Tbe callousness t4 
some of the privileged classes toward the underpayment of 
the lower classes Is almost on a par with the attitude of the 
nobility bdoie the French Bevdution.* Fortunately, the 
public is coming to see not only the wrong done to the help- 
less poor, but the cost to the community in breeding undet^ 
fed, ill-housed, criminally tempted classes, and the danger 
that lies ahead if these classes realize their power before 
amelioration is effected from above. As a recent writer has 
put it. Addition — Divisicn) -Revolution.* 

(2) Another phase of modem industrial injustice is the 
overiong hours of work still required in many industries. 
The race for cheapness of product has blinded manufacturers 
and tbe public to the cost in terms of human happiness. An 
eight-hour day is quite long enouf^ to produce all that is 
necessary, with the aid of modem machinery; every man 
should be given a margin of leisure for education, recreation, 
and social life. And every man should be given the benefit 
of that one day's rest out ot seven which is so precious a 
legacy to us from the Jewish religion.' Those industries that 
require ctoitinuous use of machinery should empli^ three 
complete shifts of workmen; and those that must be run 
every day in the week should have enough extra helpers to 

1 See, for eumple, (htdook, vol. 101, p. S45. 

* S. Nearing, Waga in 1&< Vniied Statet; Scdat AUvtbaml, chap. rr. 
Ryan, A Living Wage, 

* A joint legislative committee in MaMachnaetta in lOOT estimated Qtat 
SIN.OOOperaoDaintbatStatewerewoiUiigMvendayaintheweek. Similai; 
or wone, conditioiu eiuit Ihiou^ioat the cmialUy, 
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pennit s weekly d^ o£F to each man. This humaniring of 
houra cannot be done by individual action, w}iere compe- 
tition is sharp; but by legislation that bears equally upon all, 
a generous standard — the eight-hour day and aiz-day week 
— can be nuuntiuned, with hardship to none and a great 
increase in the health and happiness of the masses. 

Especially jealous should the law be for the welfare of 
women workers. In cotton mills in the South women wc^k 
ten and twelve hours a day; in canneries in the North thqr 
work, during the short season, Bfteen and ei^te«i hours a 
di^, eighty OT even ninety hours a week. Particularly 
should women be protected during the weeb before and 
after childbirth; as it is, women workers are often ruined in 
health for life, the rate of in&nt mortality is ahoddngly 
high, and the children that survive are usually subnormal. 
Girls through overwork are weakened too smously to bear 
strong diildren — which, in any case, they have had no time 
or opportunity to learn how to nurture and rear. No doubt 
women should work, as well as men; if not in the home, thai 
outside the home. But the contemporary economic pressure 
that bears so hard on so many girls and women must be 
eased not only for their atlas but for that of coming gener< 
ations.* 

(S) The most piteous form of industrial stavo? is that of 
young children, who should be in school or out of docns, 
developing their minds and bodies into some measure ot 
readiness tot adult work and responsibility, instead of pre- 
maturely losing the joy of life and stunting th^ mental and 
physical growth. In 1980 over two million children under 
uxteen were earning their living in this country. Even many 
thousands of children of twelve years or less are set to work 
in our factories and canneries. These children get almost no 

1 Doothj' mduwdaon. Ths Long Dof. 8. Ncariii^ Boeial Aijatlmm^ 
dt^KX. J. Bh, £vJU ffoiM/cr TFonfc. 
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education, inmifficieDt phyncal devdopment and wfaolesomo 

recreation; in great numbers they die early, and if they live 
it is commonly to fall into some form of vice or crime, and 
to breed an inferior race. Nothing is more inhomane or more 
mad than for the community to permit che^ness of goods 
at such a price. Indeed, child labor means, in the end, 
economic waste; the ultimate loss in efficient^ on the part 
of these undeveloped, uneducated children, far more than 
overbalances the tempwary industiial gain. The situation 
has been incredibly shocking; the employers who seek such 
an advantage over thenr humano* rivals, and the l^slatora 
who have winked at their inhumanity, deserve no mild 
reprobation. But legidation alone is not adequate to meet 
the situation; the undnlying cause is the insufficient pay- 
ment <A adult woricws, which practical^ neces^tates sup- 
plementation by what the children can add to the family 
income. This is one illustration of the way in which all our 
social problems are tanked together so that it is impossi- 
ble fully to solve any one without solving the others. When 
every adult receives wages enou^ to support a normal 
family — and when he is content to restrict his family to 
normal size; when the public schools are made efficient 
enough to ^ow their evident worth to parents and to 
attract the childieD themselves, and a strict truant ^stem 
t^es care that the law is really obeyed; when the sick and 
defective and aged among the poor are cared for at public 
expense as a matter of course, there will be no need for 
children to work to help support the fanuly; and we must 
endeavor, by the arousal of pubhc cqiinion and by more 
drastic legislation, to keep children out of the factories, 
the shops, and the mines, till they are fuU-grown and edu- 
cated.* 

< S. Nearing, Tlu Solution of the ChUd-LtUicr Probim. J. Spatpv TIm 
Bitter Crv (^ ilu ChUdrm. E.N. Clopfa.ChUd Labor in Citi/ SItmU. Be- 
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(4) A less appalling, but still sufficiently seriouS: aspect of 
industrial unrighteousness is the dirty, crowded, ugly, un- 
sanitary, and sometimes indecent conditions under which 
many workers in our prosperous age have to carry on their 
work. Lack of proper lighting, space, and ventilation, 
unnecessary noises, and general untidiness, undermine the 
health and morals of laborers; while insufficient fire-protec- 
tion causes intermittent^ one tragedy after another. Much 
has been done in many quarters to improve such conditions; 
not a few up-to-date factories are models of cleanliness and 
sanitation, spacious, reasonably quiet, and altogether 
pleasant places in which to spend the working day. They 
point the way which all must in time follow. In addition, 
the provision of reading-rooms, baths, rest- and recreation- 
rooms, lunch-rooms, athletic fields, and the like, give augury 
of tJiat happy future when work shall be divorced from ugli- 
ness and free from unnecessary physical strain.* 

(5) Finally, the callousness to injuries incurred by em- 
ployees must be sharply checked. Well over a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children are killed or injured 
every year in the various industries of this country. Our 
proportion of accidents b far greater than in Eiuvpe; the 
great majority are preventable by the adoption of known 
safeguards. What stands in the way is, partly, ignorance 
and heedlessness on the part of employers, and, still more, 
the initial cost of installing safety appliances. It is often 
cheaper to lose an occasional damage suit than to forestall 
accidents. In coal mines alone we have let thirty thousand 
men be killed and seventy-five thousand be more or less 

port* of Annual Meetings of tbe National Child Labor Committee. (Fnt 
literature. 105 East Twenty-second Street. New York City.) 

' Sir T. Oliver, DUeatei o} Oeeupation. W, H. Tolman, Social Bngiruar- 
tnt. chaps, iii, x. xi. World' a Work. vol. IS. p. B534; vol. 93, p. £M. OuUoiA. 
nL VJ. p. 817; vol. 100, p. 8M. 
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seriously mumedt in a decade; proportionately about twice 
OS many as in European mines — which are far from ideally 
safeguarded. There are two w^s to check this waste and 
crippling of human life; one is to keep our legislation up to 
date, and require the installation of every effective safely 
device, no matter if the cost to the public has to be increased. 
The other b to make accidents so expenuve to employers 
that they wiU have a greater interest in taking measures to 
prevent them. Certainly all deaths or injuries in any iudus- 
tiy where proper precautions have been neglected must be a 
criminal matter for the emplc^er.' 

Happily, the Workman's Compensation Laws are now an 
accepted part of our industrial system. Vot though it is 
no doubt true that industrial accidents are commonly due, 
in some measure, to the carelessness of the worker, his pun- 
ishment, in the loss of life or limb, is great ^lough; and if he 
dies or is incapacitated from supporting wife and duldren, 
the burden should fall upon the community, which is able 
to bear it. The older system, that left the injured wortnT to 
rely upon a damage suit, was far too slow, dubious, and ex- 
pensive; the corporation, with its expert lawyers, had too 
great an advantage over the helpless and sorrow-struck poor. 
In some form, automatic compensation for injuries is des- 
tined to become universal; the cost will fall upon the indus- 
try, where it belongs, bad feeling between empby» and em- 
ployee will cease, the courts will be freed from much work. 
and relief will follow injury with promptness and certainty.' 

What general remedies for industrial wrongs are feasible? 

(1) The first step toward an amelioration of our crude and 
unjust industrial code is to awaken the public conscience to 

> Outlook, vd. 92, p. 171; vd. B9, p. IMi vol. 99, p. 802. WoMt Woi*. 
TiJ. 22. p. ISaOSL vol. 2S, p. 713. 

* H. B. Sesgcr, SoeuU /tutmnuw. Ouiiaok, vol. S6, p. SOS; md. 99, 
p. SlOi voL 98, p. H. S. Neariug, Social AijiufMma, chmp. zn. 
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protest f^Eunst the evils we have enumerated. Publkaly, 
pitiless publicity, alone can lead to redress. These large- 
scale, impersonal sins must not be so nonchalantly tolerated; 
instead of applauding and envying the shrewd financier who 
rakes in unearned profits by clever manipulation, by unscru- 
pulous use of inside information, and disregard fi the welfare 
of workws, competitors, and public, we must brand him as a 
selfish scoundrel, turn him out of the church, ostracize him 
in society. Such a man must not be looked upon as a success- 
ful business man ai^ more than a pirate is a successful 
trader; success must cleariy imply obedience to the rules of 
tlie game. Takii^ all that one can grab without punishment 
b a reversion to barbarism; the unscrupulous profiteer is 
morally no better than a pickpocket. And these men are, in 
general, responsive to public (pinion; it has effected rapid 
improvement in some points in the past few years. Just so 
soon as the community conscience b aroused to the point of 
a general condemnation of industrial robbeiy, it will cease 
to flaunt itself so boldly, and lurk only underground with th« 
other furtive sins. 

(2) We cannot rely wholly upon the force of public 
iq>inion, however; the law must be ready to check those who 
are insensitive to moral restrwits. One by one, the patbf 
ot evildoing must be blocked. Espedalfy must the law learn 
how to punish corporations, which have been the greatest 
offenders. At present the stockholders throw re^Kinsibility 
upon the directors, the directors upon their managers, and 
they upon the subordinates who have personally carried 
through the evil practices. But to punbh these subordinates 
13 ineffective, because they have, in general, little money 
viierewith to pay fines, and will be ready to run the risk of 
imprisonment tor the sake of pleasing their superiors and 
earning promotion. If they are imprisoned, others can 
readily be found to step into their places and carry on the 
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bdieito of the "men Iu^mt vp." It is these siq>ciioT8 who 
must be bdd re^ioasible tor acts done by their subtndinates. 
If they realize the risk of ponialinwot falling upoo their own 
heads, they will see to it that illegal {Hactices are discxm- 
tinued. It will probably be neceasaiy to hold directcws 
respmuible for the oondoct of their manageis, and stock- 
holders for the character ol thdr directcss. It will thai 
become the busiiiess of owners and directors to watch out tar 
Uwbreaking and to put mat in contn^ who will keep to fair 
dealing. This will put an end to the ea^y aasumptioii of the 
directorahq) of several ocopocationa at cnce t^ men viume 
■amea are wanted; directorship will be made to imply 
actual attention to the affairs of the buraness. And the 
ttockbolda^ will take puns to elect such directt^s as will 
not incur fines for the oorporatitHi that will lessen their 
dividends.* 

(S) Throu^ these two means, public opinion and the 
law, we must work toward the uhimate sotutkn, the estab~ 
lidim^it of codes of honor in the professions and industries. 
Canons of professional ethics have been adopted by law- 
yers and doctors; any member of these professions who ia 
guilty of breaking these canons suffers loss c^ [vestige and, 
almost inevitably, financial loss. So must it be in every 
industry; each must be organiiied and must formulate 
for itself its code; so that pressure from within will supple- 
ment pressure from without. There is plenty of capacity 
for loyalty, self-denial, and discipline in men, even in cap' 
tains of industry; it needs only to be aroused, crystallized^ 
directed. 

"We may prevent certain spedfic practices by statutes 

which make them misdemeanors; but in so doii^ we have 

simply cut off one wi^ of reaching an end. Men will get the 

same Ksult by another route. It is not enough to hinder 

' For comment on ttiis matter, see Ov&)ok, voL 88, p. 86i. 
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men from obt^ning money or office in cert^n specified ways. 
We must so sliape their ambitions that they do not wish to 
obtain money or office by means that injm« the community. 
We must get them to consider public selfishness as dishon- 
orable a thing as we now consider private selfishness. If a 
man to-day crowds himself out of a theater, leaving behind 
him a tnul of bruised women and children, the very news- 
boy in the street will hiss him when he gets to the door. 
Such a man will be despised by the public, and in his heart 
he will despise himself, for taking advantage of his strength 
to crush others. But if a man gets money or office by analo- 
gous processes, the world b inclined to admire the result 
and forgive the means; and the man, instead of despising 
himself for his selfishness, applauds himself for his suc- 
cess."' 

Certainly, unless in these peaceful w^s we can transform 
our present system of grab-as-grab-can into a fair and 
rational industrial order, changes will come by violence and 
revolution. Tliere are volcanic passions slumbering beneath 
the prosperity of our trade and manufacture; there is but 
a brief respite before society wherein to evolve a measure 
of social justice. The lower classes are awakening to their 
power; unless society and government grant them their tair 
share of the fruits of industry, th^ will take them through 
the wreck of society and government. There is no moral 
problem more pressing than the finding of peaceful reme- 
dies for industrial wrongs. 

E. A. Ross, Sin and Sodely. H. R. Seager, IntrodueHon to Eco- 
nomia, chap. xxa. C. B. Van Hise, Concentration and Control, 
chap.n. A.T.S&dl«y.SiandaTdttif Public Moraiiiy. H.C.Potter, 
The Citizen in hia Relation to the Industrial SHuation. W. Gladden, 
The New IdoUOry. R. C. Brooks, Corruption in American PoUtiet 
and Life. H. JdSs, Concerning Contdence, chap. v. Thwey and 
> A. T. Ha^lky, Statutard* (^ Puilie Morality, p. 8. 
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TufU, Etkiei, chapi. xzn. xxm. C. R. Henderaon, Tht Social 
Spirit in America, chaps. Tin, ix. J. S. Brooks, The Social Unreai. 
Jane Adduns, Demacraey and Social Etkia, chap. t. Ruskin. 
Vnio thit Latt. InUmational Journal <^ EtMeg, vol. 23, p. 455. 
Florence Kelly, MocUm Jndiutry. £. D. F^e, Trade Morale. W. 
H. Hamilton, Ctirreni Eeonomie Problmu, pp. 180-94. Eanard 
Theological Renm>, red. 9, p. 21. AOaa^ MmdMs, voL 109, p. 441 ; 
vol. Ill, p. 4S3, SSZ. 
For specific ttiei&icea, we tootnotci. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

INDUSTRIAL RECONSTEUCnON 

OoB modem induBtiial evils are so grave and so de^>> 
rooted that it is highly questionable whether the pressure ol 
public oiMnion, piecemeal legiEilatioa, and the devdopment 
of codes of honcNT can stiike deep enough to eradicate them. 
Is not, perhiq>8, the ^ole syateta mtoally wrong? Instead 
of these endless attempts to cure the natural results of the 
system, is there not need ot a radka) reconstruction? Vari- 
ous attempts have been made, divers proposals are offered, 
in the hope of curing the causes of present maladies and 
deviring a juster qrstem. Mai^ of these are doul>tless 
impracticable, or tend to work more hardship than amelio- 
ration. But each proposal, oi any plausibility, has a right 
to a hearing if it offers to end the great wrongs of contempo- 
rary industry; we must be very confident that it will not 
work before we reject it. For some way must be found to 
right these wrongs, or our whole industrial order will go to 
smash. We must not condemn too hastily a method which 
has not had a thorou^ trial, or whose defects time and 
experience nugbt remedy. For mistak^i experiments cao 
be discontinued; and great as is the danger in incautious 
radicalism, the danger in "standing pat " b greater. 

Ou^t the trusts to be broken up or regulated? 

The greatest sinners are, certainly, to speak generally, 
the great corporations that we call trusts — though the 
word "distrust" would better eqness contemporary feeling! 
So great had popular hostility to them become that the 
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Democratic party platform of July. 1912, declared tliat "a 
private monopoly b indefensible and intolerable," and de- 
manded "the enactment of auch additional legislation as 
mi^ be necessary to make it impossible for a private 
monopoly to exist in tbe United States," i.e., "tbe control 
by any one corporation of so large a proportion of ai^ indus- 
try as to make it a menace to competitive conditions." 

But is it necessary to destroy this q>tendtdly efiBcient 
concentraUon <rf iadustTy in order to avoid its evils? Tbe 
proposal to rev^t to the older competitive [dan is reminis- 
omt of the outcry against mfti^hinft production a century 
earlier, and the earnest pleas them made to return to the 
hand-tool method. "Big business" constitutes one of the 
greatest advances in fatunau industiy, and therefore has 
surely come to stay. From the era of individual workos 
owning their tools, mankind advanced to the age of competi- 
tion between small concerns using machines; no less marked 
an advance is that to the age of large-scale production and 
unified industiy. Its advantages may be briefly summa- 
rized: — 

(1) The competitive sjnstem involves needless duplica- 
tions of plant, machineiy, and worlmrs; clei^s stand idly 
in rival stores, waiting iot trade, drummers spend their time 
in getting trade away from one another, great sums have to 
be spent on advertising. Monopoly means a saving of aU 
this wasted time, labor, and money. 

(i) The competitive system means great fluctuations in 
industry, constant anxiety, forced cut prices, and frequent 
failures, with their financial ruin and heartbreak to employ- 
ers and loss of work to employees. Monopoly means stabil* 
ity, comparative freedom from anxiety, and a saving of the 
economic confusion and loss of bankruptcies. 

(3) The great scale of monopolistic production tends to 
still further economies. Raw materiab are bought and tmns- 
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ported in larger quantities, and so at lower cost ; less need be 
kept on hand at a ^ven time. The utilisation of by-products, 
made feasible by large-scale [n-oduction, has proved, in 
many cases, a striking addition to human wealth. 

(4) MoDOpolisUc production means that more money can 
be put into improved processes, into plant and machinery, 
into making factories sanitary, and working conditions 
pleasant. The conspicutHisness of the plant makes it more 
open to public criticism and more likely to awaken a sense 
of pride in the owners. Conditions are seldom tolerated in 
the big concerns that go unheeded in the little shops. 

Surely our attempt, then, must be to retain "big busi- 
ness," and cure its evils, rather than to turn tlie hands at 
the clock backward by reverting to the wasteful competitive 
^stem. If this proves possible, we should work tor t}te 
organizing of tlie as yet unorganised indusbies. Half of 
human effort is still mated, through lack of such organiza- 
tiou. If the innum^^le butcher shc^, grocery stores, 
apothecary shops, dry goods stores, etc., throu^out the 
coimtry, were consolidated locally, and then tor some consid- 
erable section of the country, we could have greatly reduced 
prices and greatly improved shc^w. Mr. Woolworth's cludii 
of five- and ten-cent stona offers a familiar contemporary 
example of the efficiency and wving to the consumer of such 
consolidation. 

What are the ethics of the following schemes: 

/. Trade-^umotu and tlrikeaf We must, then, conuder 
what methods of regulating, irithout destroying, monopoly 
are efficient and morally defenuble; and, first, the method 
into which the working classes have put most of their effort 
and enthusiasm. The laboivunions have, as a matt^ of fact, 
actually effected certain results, whidi we may rapidly 
review: — 
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(1) Th^ chief accomplishment, and indeed effort, has 
been the rainng of wages and shortening of hours for labor. 
Th^ success, however, has fallen far ^ort of their hopes. 
The continually rising cost of living has neutraliEcd the 
general rise in wages, so that their actual commodity value 
is, on the whole, lower than a decade ago. As « whole, the 
employing class disbelieves in the unions and is strenuously 
disinclined to yield to their denres. And at present the em- 
ployers are usually stronger than their employees, unless 
public opinion ot l^islation forces them to surrender their 
position. 

(2) To some slight extent, but only to a slight extent, 
they have effected amelioration in other matters — have 
freed labor from the granny of compaiqr stores, decreased 
child labor, secured the installation of safety tq^plJanoes, 
sanitary conditions, and other needed improvements, 

(S) Their social effect has been greatest. Hey have 
amalgamiited our stream of heten^eneous immigrants and 
fired them with common understandi n g and purpose; they 
have taught the ignorant to cotfperate, made them tliinlc, 
frowned to some degree upon vice, insured their members to 
some extent against illness and death, and promoted general 
friendliness among the laboring classes. 

On the other hand, thrar methods have been productive 
d much harm: — 

(1) The economic toss due to strikes has been enormous; 
the employers have suffered heavily, the public has suffered 
heavily; the laborers have suffered most of all. Sooal 
amelioraUon certunly ought not to have to come about 
through such wasteful methods and such bitter privation. 

(2) The inconvenience caused the public by strikes has 
often been very great, especially where the coal mines or 
railways have been affected. Several times during the last 
few years serious tragedy has been barely averted, owing 
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to strikes in the coal mines ; houses must have heat, industiy 
must have fuel, trains must be run. A strike of locomotive en- 
gineers means obviously a great peril to the traveling pubUc. 

(S) The antagonisms and class hatreds engendered by 
this sort of industrial warfare do infinite moral harm, and 
retard heavily the peaceful solution of the problems. The 
class organs always denounce in bitterest terms the oppos- 
ing chtss, and lawlessness readily raises its head. 

(4) Apart trom their conduct of strikes, the labor-unions 
must answer to certain serious indictments, Tliey have 
endeavored to restrict output, in order to raise prices. They 
have sought to restrict the number of apprentices in a 
trade, and have opposed trade schools, in <mler to keep 
down the competition for positions. They have insisted on 
a uniform wage without regard to efficiency. They have 
opposed scientific management and the increase of efficiency 
in various industries, in order to retain more workers therein. 
They have insisted upon the retention of incompetent 
employees, thereby directly causing railway accidents and 
other evils. They have often antagonized such other 
ameliorative methods as profit-sharing and government 
regulation, and have rejected overtures from employers, 
because these — to quote trom a union pamphlet — ■ 
"remove the scope and field of trade-uniottism."( !) Th^ 
have at times been run in the interests of selfish leaders and 
seemed chiefly a money-making scheme of a tew grafters. 

There can be no question, on a dispassionate considera- 
tion, that the militant methods of the trade-unions are an 
imfortunate and temporary expedient. The grievances which 
they have sought to remedy are very real and very bitter; 
probably even such results as th^ have attained could not 
have been effected in any other way. In spite of the evils 
of this class-warfare, it must go on if the workers cannot 
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otherwise win for themselves their elementary hum&n 
rights — adequate wages, reasonable hours, decent working 
conditions, a share in the control of policy, and stabihty 
of employment. The unions have grown rapidly during the 
last few years, and will doubtless count for more and more 
in the solution of these proUems. But it is earnestly to be 
hoped that industrial reconstruction can be accelerated by 
m<xte harmonious and less wasteful means. 

//. Profit-sharing, cooperation, and ootuumera' leagues t 
(1) The usual method of profit-sharing is for the employer 
to set aside voluntarily a certain proportion of the profits of 
successful years, to be distributed among the employees in 
addition to their regular wages, the distribution being made 
propcfftionate to the amount of each man's wages. It is thus 
properly called a dividend to wages, and b equivalent to a 
small ownership of the stock of the business by each worker. 
The advantage lies not only in the fairer distribution of the 
pn^ts of a business, but in the interest, contentment, and 
increased efficiency of the employees. The self-interest of the 
laborers is enlisted to prevent strikes, and a feeling of good 
will tends to prevail. Not a few empbsrers are giving a 
decree of profit-sharing aa a mere buuness [wopoaition; and 
the results have been general)^ successful. 

But the method is only a sop. It touches only one of the 
evils above mentioned, that of underpayment ai workers. 
And, for that matter, it is oftenest introduced where the 
workers are alrea<^ well paid. It is possible only in successful 
and firmly established industries; and even in them, bad 
years may necessitate a temporaiy cessation of dividends to 
wages, and generate resentment in the minds of the laborers, 
who do not know the precise status of the business. More- 
over, since the workers cannot be expected to reverse the 
procedure in lean years and contribute to the maintenance of 
the business, it is necessary, in most industries, to resem 
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s considerable sum from the profits of fat years to tide over 
possible periods of lean years. It mi^t be possible to enforce 
by law the accumulation of such a reserve fund, and tlien the 
distribution of a fixed percentage of the net profits of the 
business to labor — instead of permitting all tKe profits to 
go into the pockets of owners or stockholders. But such a 
plan will probably be superseded by or incorporated into 
some more comprehensive solution for industrial evils, a 
scheme tliat can remedy other wrongs besides that of inade- 
quate wages. 

(«) Cooperation in production involves democratic man- 
agement of a business as well as a more radical sharing of its 
profits. The workers themselves contribute the capital, 
elect the managers, and divide the profits. By their votes 
they can determine hours of work, and arrange conditions 
to suit themselves, so far as their capital allows. CoUpera- 
tion — when fully carried out — is socialism on a small scale 
introduced into tlie midst of a capitalistic regime. Its 
defects are, first, that it b difficult while that regime lasts to 
find capital emoi^ — since those who have capital to invest 
usually prefer to manage the business tliemselves or to 
entrust their mon^ to a business conducted on ordinary 
lines; secondly, that tiulure means the loss of the hard-earned 
savings of workingmen; thirdly, that it is difficult to retain 
skillful managers, since such mesi usually prefer the oppor- 
tunities which individualistic business offers of making a 
larger income; and fourthly, that it is difficult for a demo- 
cratically managed concern to compete successfully with 
autocratic business. Political democracies are at a disad- 
vantage in a stru^e with tyrannies, if the latter are gov- 
erned by able men. A one-man polity is more stable, per- 
mits of quicker action and a more consistent policy than is 
possible to a democracy. Exactly so in business, our dicta- 
torial captuns of industry have an advantage over the smaU 
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democntie coocenu, with their omally^ le« ikiBed and 
always leas powerful heads, and their smaBcr ca{Htal. Hie 
milliraiaiie can cut prices and stand losses which would 
ruin a cottpCTative body cf worldngmm. So that co<^)erative 
production in competition with capitalistic production is 
severely handicapped. It has had, to be suie, many guc- 
oeases. But it is a dubious undertaking in a wraU iriioein 
most business is run on a prc^t-taldng fdan. 

(S) CcHisumers* oo{^>eration has been more widely success 
fuL On this plan a number of petqile contribute the capital 
ot a business in equal small amounts and share the pn^ts 
in proportion to their purchases. The pos^ility ot ezcesuve 
profits to a sin^ owner or a small group of owners is thus 
abolished. But the other evils of autocratic industry renudn; 
laborers aie hired for current wages, as by the capitalists, 
and the temptations to unfair treatment of employees and 
of competttots remain. 

(4) "Consumers* Leagues," so called, have made a 
business oi ascertuning the conditions under which goods are 
produced, and ezhinling their members to purchase only 
those whidi have involved fur treatment to the workers. 
The undertaking b praiseworthy, and has accomplished 
some good. But its effects are limited 1^ obvious causes. 
It is extremely difficult in many cases for the consumer to 
discover the conditions of production of what he wishes to 
buy. It is a nuisance to have to burden himself with sudi 
perplexing considerations. And it is impossible to nuuntain 
public allegiance to a white list in face of the temptatitm of 
bargtun sales. Evils must be attacked at their source; they 
cannot be effectively controlled from the conaumCT*s end. 

III. Government regvloHon <4 prices, proJUs, and waget f 
There are two proposals that promise thorou^igoing cure 
for industrial evils — government regulation of business, 
leaving it uptm its present capitalistic bans, and socialisn^ 
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the complete democratizmg of industry. It seems tliat one 
or the other alternative must ultimately be acc^ted. 

According to the former, and less radical, plan, pubhcity 
of accounts would be requued in every industry; and state 
or national commissions would have full power to supervise 
the conditions of production, to set a minimum standard 
below which wages must not fall, to fix mtiTiimim prices 
above which the products must not b<> soldi to prevent stock- 
watering, to enforce standards of honesty and gdod work- 
manship in goodst to see to it that aU competition is carried 
on fairly, and to forbid excessive salaries to managers. Equal 
standards would be exacted throughout an industry, and 
any increased cost of production would result in the raising 
J prices (except where profits had previously been exorbi- 
tant) ; thus there would be no real hardship upon employers. 
The minim III" wage should not, of course, be set above the 
actual productive power of labor; and the inefficient laborers 
who would be thrown out of employment as not worth the 
standard wage must be looked after by the provision of fne 
vocational education and state onployment. Appr^itices, 
cripples, defectives, and posons giving only part time, would 
be permitted to receive partial wages; and above the mini- 
mum wage, differences tn stipend would still exist, as now, 
to stimulate industry and skill. With such provision for safe- 
guarding the ri^tsof labor, of competitors, and of the pubfic, 
profits would not be directly regulated; if they became 
excessive, they would be clipped by the requirement of b 
lower price for the product, or of more sanitary or safer ctm- 
ditions of production. But the initiative and energy of the 
owners would be retained by permitting a sliding scale of 
profits; the higher the wages paid, or the lower the price set 
upon products, the greater the profits they could be allowed. 
Thus a premium would still be set upon efficiency. Under 
this plan monopoly could safely be allowed, the centnUiza' 
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tion of indnstiy could be carried to Koy extent; strikes couM 
be absolutely forbidden, and all dissatisfaction settled by 
the ubitrstion of the impartial government commission. 
Monc^K>]y mi^t even be legally maint^ned by a refusal of 
chartera to would-be competitors, thus insuring to the 
public the advantages of a completely oi^anized business 
without leaving the public at its mercy. The natural 
mon<q>dies, such as rtuiways, telephones, lighting-service, 
from which private fortunes have often been made at public 
expense, can easily be regulated by carefully centered and 
thort^term franchises. 

Up to date, the partial and tentative trials of this plan 
have been encouragingly successful. But there are obvious 
detects in it, which we must notice: — 

(1) Hie danger of failures in business would still exist 
Some factors would tend to lessen this danger — as, the 
prevention of stock-watering, misappropriation of funds, 
excessive salaries, and the unfair competition of rivals. But 
failures could no longer be averted by squeezing wages, 
neglecting conditions of production, or lowering the quality 
of goods. The employers may well ask, in bitterness, what 
right the Government has to close their chances of high 
pro6ts when it leaves the chance of total loss. Private 
ownership of business, still retained on the plan we are con- 
sidering, must involve risk of bankruptcy, with its economic 
waste and its suffering. 

(2) The plant, capital, and management of a bumnesa 
would still be entirely at the disposal of the owner, and 
handed down in his family or to partners voluntarily tak^i 
in. The son of a capitalist, who inherits the business, may 
be by no means the most deserving or efficient person to 
carry it on. industiy is not democratic under this plan; 
justice is attained as a compromise between the interests of 
ct^italists and laborers. Class antagonisms are still fos- 
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tered; difltnist of the imptirtiality o( the government com- 
mission would continually be present, and mi^t at any 
time lead to actual rebellion and violence. 

(S) The temptations to comiption would be enormous. 
The capitalists, with their reserve funds, would be in a posi- 
tion to bribe or unfairly influence any susc^tible mem- 
bers of tlie commissions; and with the danger of bank- 
ruptcy on the one hand, and the great prizes to be won on 
the other, there would inevitably result — in the present 
state of the average human consdence — a great deal of 
foul pl^. Commissioners woiUd have an unlimited (^por- 
tunity of blackmuling empkqrers. X<abor members would 
pull in one direction, and upper^lass members in another. 
The strain upon public morality would be severe. 

IV. Soaalitmt Socialism promises, according to its 
adherents, to accomplish all the good results of govemmeot 
regulation, while obviating its detects. It behooves us, then, 
to give it careful and unbiased attention. The movement 
toward it b, at least, one of the most significant and wide- 
spread movements of our times, evoking on the one hand 
extraordinary enthusiasm and loyalty, so that to millions 
of men it is almost a religion, and on the other hand deep 
distrust, impatient contempt, or bitter hostility. Moreover, 
the movement is steadily growii^; we must recognize that 
it is not a fad, but a deep current, an international brother- 
hood that numbers in its ranks utaay able and intellectual 
men. We may here disregard the inadequate economic 
llieories that have hampered its earlier years, and the 
Utopian dreams that have been published under its name, 
and consider it only as a practical program for remedying 
our acknowledged and serious industrial evils. 

The gist of the socialist proposal is that all industry shatf 
be made democratic, as government is now becoming dem- 
ocratic all over the earth. All plants and all capital are 
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to be owned by Ifae State, and aD b miimB mn — the FoeU 
Office is nm, or M the Paaama Canal wms boflt. Tbeman- 
Mgen of eadi indnstiy are to be dwaoi from the ranks, 
acoordmg to their fitneas, for proved cffiaeni7 and Imoid- 
edge of the btubieas. Eimybody wfll be vpao a salary, and 
the oppor tuni ^ <4 increaaBg penooal profits by knrexing 
wa^es, cheating the paUtc, Delecting evil conditions of 
production, or damaging rivals, will be absent. Ilias, 
instead of tiyiDgby an elaborate qndcm of checks to keep 
witUn doe bounds the greed <^ man, the possibili^ of satis- 
fying that greed is definitely removed, and aU tmmmga made 
proportionate to industrioomess and skilL We proceed to 
summarize the advantages that, it is urijed, would follow 
the inauguratioo of this induatnal democrac7: — 

(1) AU industries oould be organized and centralized. 
A vast amount of human effort could be saved, and waste 
eliminated. Business would no longo-, as so otlat now, be 
hampered for tack of funds to cany out [dans. A speoii 
staff could be retained to invent and apply new ideas. In 
short, just as the trusts now are much more eflident and 
economical than the small concerns th^ have superseded, 
so the complete^ organized industries of a sociiUistic r£(^me 
would be, we are told, in a position to double human effi- 
ciency. If the postal business were open to competition, 
there can be no doubt that we should be paying hi^er rates 
to-day for a much less efficient service. If it were a private 
monopoly, some one would probably be getting enoimous 
profits out of it — profits which now go back into extending 
the service. The labor saved by industrial unification would 
be available tor a thousand other undertakings that cry 
to be carried out. 

(2) All the industrial wrongs enumerated in the preceding 
chapter could, it is asserted, be r^nedied, tmd all problems 
adjusted, with comparatively little friction, because it would 
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be to no one's particular advantage to retwd such better* 
ment. Those in control of every business, being upon a 
fixed salary, and having nothing to gain by squeezing labor- 
ers or public, would be amenable to a sense of pride in the 
honesty, cleanliness, and efficiency of their business, and the 
contentment of their employees. If they were too la^ or 
Btupid to respond to such motives, they could quickly be 
superseded in office by men who were more ambitious for the 
iait showing of their branch of the public service. 

(3) Opportunity to rise to the control of a business would 
be open to every laborer in it. The sons of rich men could 
DO longer step easily into the soft berths, whether they were 
deserving or not. Proved efficiency, plus popularity, wonld 
be the road to success. With the higher wages paid to labor 
(made possible partfy by the economic saving through or- 
ganization, and partly by cutting out the private fortunes 
now made out of industry) , every boy would be able to get a 
thorough vocational education, and be in a position to strive, 
if he is ambitious, for leadership. Industrial power would be 
conferred, directly or indirectly, by popular vote; business 
would be re<x>gnized as a public affair, and nepotism and 
hereditary advantage banished from it as they have been 
from politics. 

(4) The risk of bankruptdes, with all their attendant 
evils, would be done away with entirely. Business would 
have a stability unknown to our present individualistic 
industry, and business men would be freed from that anxiety 
that drives so many to-da^ to a premature grave. 

(£) All speculation in stocks would be likewise eliminated. 
The necessary capital for any new undertaking would be 
provided by the industrial State, and the undeserved gains 
and losses of our present system of private investment 
would come to an end. 

(6) Morally, there would be a probable gain in several 
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wi^B. Tito rammtiaD of fxrvate profit frooi b 
give freer room (or the development of » sodsl s{Hrit wliidi 
U now choked out hy the tempUtim that eadi owiter irf • 
bonneaa ia undo- to grab all that he can for faimseif . llteiv 
would be no OMitive, and no f OTtuoes available, (ra-. at least 
the moat striking forms of that oonupticn of the press 
which ia sadi a grave jvoblem to-day. Municipal theatoa 
would be under no temptstKHi to ]Ht>dooe nasty {days. AM 
ftiia ezpkiitation ot human weakness »m^ pasnon is dime 
because it pt^ ; if the men at the top were (HI a salary thrae 
, would be no such inducement to cater to vidcms instincts. 
The economic pressure that now pushes so many pxis in the 
diiectuHi (rf prostitntioD would be rdieved. The people gen- 
oally would be dignified and educated by tbdr partidpatitHi 
in industrial, as now in poUtical dednons. If some c^ the 
tou^ier struns of character — grit, push* endurance, etc. — ■ 
would be less fostered, the gratler and more sodal aspects 
of character would find better soiL 

Whether all these advantages would actually accrue, in 
the degree hoped for, it is, of course, impos^ble to know. 
There are, however, at least two grave dangers in socialism 
which must be squarely faced: — 

(1) A certiun degree of slackness and consequent ineffi- 
cient^ would almost inevitably result frcnn the relaxing of 
the pressure of competition and the removal of the oppor- 
tunity for unlimited personal profit. Employees and man- 
agers of state and municipal undertaldngg are apt to take 
things easily; and there have been usually waste and inertia 
and extravagance in such enterprises. The probable loss in 
grit, push, aud endurance, mentioned above, might prove 



We must admit that, on the whole, private business has 
been managed much better than public business, both in' 
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thiacountry and abroad. To a considerable extent, however, 
the inefficiency of municipal and state undertakings has 
been due to the clumsiness and corruption of political sys- 
tems, and can be cm«d by pohtical reform. That public 
affairs can be managed as successfully as private business 
has been demonstrated on many occasions. The parcel post 
offers a much more economictd service than the express com- 
panies ever gave. The most effici^it and successful engineer- 
ing undertaking ever accomplished by man — the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal — was a thoroughgoing sodalistio 
achievement. Moreover, in our criticism of pubhc under- 
takings, we are apt to forget how slack and inefficient the 
great bulk of private business has been; our attention is 
cauf^t by the few concerns that have made a striking suc- 
cess, and we overlook the vast numbers that have failed or 
barely k^t alive. 

Looking at the matter psycholo^cally, obs^vation does 
jiot altogether confirm the statement that men need an 
unlimited possibihty of financial reward to work hard. The 
vast majority of workers to-day are on salary; and on the 
whole they probably woric as faithfully as the few at the top 
(continually becoming fewer) who have the spur of private 
profit.* Not all capitalists are hard workers; much of the 
real work is done for them by salaried managers. It is very 
questionable if doctors and hivyers, who work for profits, 
give any more loyal service to the community than teachers, 
ministers, or nurses, who work on salary. There woiUd still 
be the need of earning one's living, and Uie incentive of 
rising to positions of higher salary, greater authority, and 

> Cf. thii testimony in regard to former ownen of stores in Minnesota 
uid Wi«coiiriQ who have been bought out and retained as managers by 
cotiperative societies: "thej . , . work for moderate lalariea, and in 
almost all cases are working as ardently for success as thty ever did fo( 
UtMi own gain." N. 0. Nebon. in OuUo^ voL 89, p. (87. 
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wider intemst. And, after mil. mo«t of the teaSfy good mA 
of the world is done on homn', frcm the normal human 
treasure in doing things weU, and pride in being known 
to do things well. Wh^i freed fima the inivate greed 
and antisocial cIobb feelings which now inhibit it, this zest 
in efficient work and loyal service mi^t teoave a new 
impetus. A socialistic regime would surely make a bnsi- 
ness of inculcating in its public schools the conception 
of all woric as public service; and the pressure of public 
opinion would bear more heavily upon woikers — as then 
is to-day much freer criticism of public than of private 

flIMlfTtftH"g» . 

But even if there should be a conriderable increase in 
■l^lmi>M and a decrease in per capita production, that 
economic loss might be more than made up by the saving 
of labor through organization. And if not, it is true that 
efficiency is not the only good. Considerations of humanity 
should weigh with us as well as considerations of money- 
making; if Bod&lism can cure the intolerable evils in our 
present selfish and chaotic system, a certain decrease in 
[m>duction might not be too great a price to p^. 

(2) The running of the complicated sodalistic machine 
would involve a great deal of friction, with ccmsequent dis- 
satisfaction and dissension. Problems would arise on all 
hands: On what basis should the wage-rate in this industry 
and in that be determined? How much of the public moneys 
should be put into this and how much into that undertaking? 
Was this department head fair in disdiarging this man and 
promoting that man? Suspicion of bribery and graft would 
continually recur. Bad seasons would be encountered, 
blunders would be made, overproduction would occur, men 
would be thrown out of employment in the work they had 
chosen, floods, fires, plagues, and other disasters would 
sweep away pn^ts; the adjustment of these losses would be 
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an eoonnously delicate mattn. At present, the poor are 
apt to feel that prosperity for them is hopeless; under a 
socialistic regime they would expect it, and be loath to see 
their incomes diminished when things went wrong. Socialism 
would require a great deal of good temper and willingness 
to submit to decisions which seemed unwise or imfair. It ia 
highly doubtful if human nature is yet good enough to fit 
the system. 

(3) A third objection to socialism, that corruption would 
be increased, is a much-debated point. There would be, as 
now, opportunity for fakificatton of accounts and embezzle- 
ment. Individual promotions would too often hinge upon 
personal friendship or favors received. The enormous admin- 
istrative machinery would open up all sorts of new avenues 
to personal gain at the expense of others, which unprincipled 
men would be quick to take advantage of. But, on the other 
hand, no great private fortunes or wealthy corporations 
would exist to bribe, and no such money-prizes would exist 
to be won by bribery as are common in our present system. 
There would be no temptation to adulterate goods, and less 
of a temptation to a^ard contracts or franchises to friends 
— since there would be no private profit in it. What sup- 
ports our political rings to-day is, i^ve all, the existence of 
the "interests" — wealthy corporations that are making 
profits enough to spare large sums for "influencing" legis- 
lation ; these "interests" would no longer exist. On the 
whole, then, the amount and direction of corruption under 
socialism is unpredictable; but its possibility should give us 
pause. 

The other gener^ objections to socialism are probably 
less serious; some of them complete misapprehensions. It ia 
certainly not anti-Christian; on the contrary, there are those 
who believe that it is the necessary expression in the social 
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Vkatthg! Chmtma wpiat.^ It is not "matoiaBBtic*' ai^ 
man than ai^^ indnstnal system most necessarily be. It 
mmld not neoessarity destrogr private property or kssen 
homaii freedocEU except in tlie ooe matter that it would pre- 
vent private cnmenhqi of the tuaUiuiMuti td bxhutrial 
production and destray the freedom to conduct bosiness to 
I«ivate advantage. Bat it is dear that it would invcdve ns 
in all sorts of ctHni^icated and delicate problems o( detail 
which wDold require genentianB for aatidactoiy sdaticHi 
and which mi^t never be sattafactori^ solvGd. And it 
mi^t, of course, lead to other difficulties now unfo reacen , 
graver and more difficult to meet than we now realise. 
Sorely, then, it is not to be h^tly undertaken, and not to be 
undertaken as a mere revolt of the lower dasses against tbeir 
indnstiial masters. It must be worked oat in great detail, 
and ctMitrasted with eve97 possibte alternative, before 
caotJous fltatesmcn will ctMisent to its adaptioa. Fcv it 
would mean a revtdutionaiy change of enormous pn^kor^ 
tions; and it would not be easy to revert to the earlier order. 

In this diflcnaaion the term "sodaHsm" has been used to 
cover the varioos <hverging proposals for the demooatiEa- 
tiim (4 industry. There are many such plans, more ot less 
carefully worked out; and one- reason why demooat^ in 
industry is so slow in coming is the ctttiflict between these 
numerous and more or less incompatiUe sdmnes. The so- 
called "communism " tt the Rusaan Soviet government and 
the Third International, the French Syndicalist moveaoent, 
the National Guilds movement cS England, and the Humb 
plan proposed for the nulioads of the United States, are 
among the most conspicuous of contemporaiy tcsidendes. 
There is no doubt whatever that the world is in for a good 
deal of experimenting along these lines. And most disin- 
terested students will welconte such experimeaitation. It is 

' Ct, fcr cample, W. BwMdwM b iMdi. Ckriiliamilt imd ttt Sccial Cruit. 
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probable that industrial democracy will some day be as 
miiversal as political democracy; indeed, the argmnents 
against the former are largely identical with the arguments 
against the latter — and the latter has now been almost 
universally adopted. 

But there are two things to be borne in mind. First, that 
there is no simple and sweeping panacea for our industrial 
Ilia; the patient thought and experimentation and effort of 
generations will be required before a satisfactory and stable 
equilibrium is attained. And secondly, that the democratisa- 
tion of industry ought not to eome by revoluticm, as the re- 
sult of class-warfare, because that wilt involve bloodshed, 
bitter antagonism, and a long period of chaos; it might ruin 
our civilization altogether. For the opposition to revolu- 
tion will be as fierce as the passion for it. Whatever changes 
are to be made in our industrial system must be made by 
due process of law, as a result of long and careful pubhc 
discussion. Evolution, not revolution, should be our watch- 
word; the ballot, not the bullet. 
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LIBERTY AMD LAW 

Wb have spoken of the practical defects and dangers 
inlieTent in the various proposals that look to the iectific»- 
tion of induatrial wrongs. But there is one source of oppo- 
sition to these pn^iosaU that requires more extended consid- 
eration — the fear that they — and especially socialism — 
unduly threaten that ideal of personal liberty which our 
bthers so pasuonate^ served and we have come to look 
upon as the com^'stooe of our prosperity. What is this ideal 
of liberty, and how should it affect our efforts at industrial 
regennation? 

What ore the essential aspects of tiie ideal of liberty? 

Throu^tout a long stretch of human history one of the 
most vexing obstacles to general happiness and progress has 
been the irresponsible power of sovereigns and oligarchies. 
To generations it has seemed that if freedom from selfish 
tyranny could but be won, the millennium would be at hand. 
Our heroes have been those who fought against despots for 
the rights of the people; we measure progress by such mile- 
stones as the Magna Charta, the French Revolution, the 
American Declaration of Independence. To this day we 
engrave the word "liber^" on our coins; and the converging 
multitudes from Europe look up eagerly to the great statue 
that welcomes them in New York Harbor and ^mbolizes 
for them the freedom that thqr have often suffered so much 
to g^n. In Mrs. Hemans's hymn, in Patrick Henry's 
bmous speech, in Mary Antin's wonderful autobiography. 
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Tke Promiaei Lamd^ we tmiA ^inqMa o< that devotion to 
liberty wfaidt, it is now said, we ste jeopsidizing hy our 
inavaang mam vt legialatire restraints and pnqxise to 
banish lor good and all I7 an indefinite indeaw in the powers 
oftheState. More than a geneiatitHi ago Mill wrote: "IlicTe 
it in the worid at large an increasing indtaaticm to stretch 
noduljr the powers <d society over the individaal, both by 
the force of tqiinion and even by that of legislation; and as 
the tendency (rf all the dianges taking place in the worid is 
to strengthen society, and diminish the power of the indi- 
vidual, this encroadiment is not one of the evils n^iich tend 
spontaneously to disappear, but, on the contrary, to grow 
nwre and more formidable." * Not a few observers to-d^ 
are reiterating this note of alarm with increasing emphasis. 
Are their fears well founded ? 

We may at tmce agree in applauding the liberty worship 
ci our fathers and of our contemporaries in the more back- 
ward countries. No secure steps in dvilization can be taken 
until liberty of body, of movement, and of possession are 
guaranteed; there must be no fear of arbitrary execution, 
arrest, or confiscation. To this must be added liberty of 
conscience, of speech, and of worship; the light oi free 
assembly, a free press, and that "freedom to worship God" 
that the Pilgrims sou^t. Wherever these rights, so funda- 
mental to human happiness, are impugned. "Liberty!" is 
still the fitting rallying-cry;' and we must confess that free- 

' En&f on Ubtrty, Introductonr. 

* He exmct limiti whluD which fraediun of ipeech iDiwt be allowed Me 
d«b*tAble. (a) Speech which incdtea to crime, to lawbteakiiig, to aexual 
•ltd other vice, mutt be prevented; and (i) slander, the public uttenuice of 
grouly disparaging statements concerning aujr peraoD. without reaaon*b)e 
evidence cJ their truth. May we attempt to stifle the utterance of (e) such 
other untmthi •• ue inexcusable in the li^t of our common knowledge? 
^eie aie certunly many matters where there is no longer iwim tar let^t>< 
mate diSerence of opinion: ftud the geno^I diffusion of correct knowledge is 
gTMtly retarded by the silly utteraocca of uiunf amied people. Yet to dr»w 
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dom of the press and of speech have been seriously curbed 
during the last few years, almost everywhere. But we must 
not forget that liberty is a means, not an end in itself, to be 
restricted in so far as may be necessaiy for the greatest happi- 
ness. There are no such things as "natural rights" which 
the community is bound to respect; liberty must be granted 
the individual so far, and only so far, as it does not impede 
the gener^ welfare. We do not hesibite to end the liberty, 
or even to take the life, of those we deem dangerous to 
society. We do not hesitate to confiscate the land which we 
deem necessaiy for a hi^way or rmlroad or public building. 
Indeed, we hedge personal liberty about with a thousand 
restrictions by general consent, in the realizarion that public 
interests must come before private. We have no need to 
discuss the doctrine of anarchism' — unrestricted liberty — • 
since the general chaos that would result therefrom, in the 
present stage of human nature, is sufficient^ apparent, 
liberty can never be absolute. 

Indeed, there has been a curious reversal of situation. 
The older cry of liberty that stirs us was a cry of the 
oppressed masses against their masters; now it is a slogan 
of the privileged upper classes against that increasing popu- 
lar legislation which restricts their powers. Kings are now 
but figureheads, if they linger at all, in our modem democ- 
racies; governments are not irresponsible masters of the 
people, they are instruments for carrying out the popular 
will. Hie real tyrants now, those whose irresponsible 

tlie line here w m difficult that we miut probably tolerate tbii evil forever 
nther than nut tlie risk of stifling some geneTBlly unnupected truth. 

* For an doqnent defense of anarchism see Tolstoy's writings; here is a 
sample statement: "For a Christian to promise to subject himself t^i any 
govemtaent whatsoever — a subjection which may be coundered the foun- 
dation of Bt«te life — is a direct negation of Christianity." (Kingdom 0} 
Bod, chap. IX.) Cf. this utterance of one of the Chicago anarchists of 1SS6. 
"Whoever prescribes a rule of action for another to obey is a tyiKuU 
uiurper, and an enemy of liberty," 
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autJhcnity is dangerous to the masses, are the kiiigs oC iiulas- 
tiy; if the ciy ct "libertjr" is to be raised agaio, it should be 
raised, according to all historical precedent, in behalf of the 
slaves of modem industry rather than in behalf d the fortu- 
nate few who give up so grud^ngly the practical powers 
they have usurped. There were those, indeed, who foo^t 
pasuonately for the divine ri^t of kings, those who died to 
maintain the right of a white man to hold negroes as slaves; 
there are those to-d^ who with a truly religious fervor 
uphold the right of the ca^talistic class to manage the 
industries of the country at th^ own sweet will, nnham- 
pered by such legislative restrictions as the minority m^ 
deem e]q>edient for the general welfare. But it b a travesty 
on the sacred word " liberty " that it should be thus invoked 
to uphold the prerogatives <^ the favored few. Lib^iy, in 
the sense in which it is iHvq)erly an ideal tor man, connotes 
the right to all such forms of activity as are craisonant 
with the greatest general lu4>piness, and to no others. It 
imfdies the right not to be oppressed, not the right to 
opi^ess. Mere freedom (rf conti«ct is not real freedom, if the 
alternative be to starve; sui^ frnmal- freedom may be 
practical slavery. The real freedom is freedom to live as 
befits a man; and it is precisely because such freedom is 
beyond the gracp of multitudes to-day that our system of 
"free contract" is discredited; it offers the name of hberty 
without the reality. 

But iqHtrt from this questionable appeal to the ideal of 
liberty, there are not a few who unceiely believe, oa 
grounds of practical expediency, that legislation ought not 
to interfere any more than proves absolutely necessary with 
the conduct (^ industry, lliis scheme of individualism we 
will now consid^. 
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The Ideal of indivldui 

The individualistic, or Imaaes-faire, ideal dates perhaps 
' from Rousseau and the French doctrinaires; its best known 
representatives in English speech are Mill and Spencer. 
Dewey and Tufts have pithily expressed it as follows: "The 
moral end of political institutions and measures is the maxi- 
mum possible freedom of the individual consistent with his 
not interfering with like freedom on tlie ipaxt of other indi- 
viduals." ^ Its leading ailments may be presented and 
answered, suuunanly, as follows: — 

(1) Legislation has so often been mischievous that it is 
well to have as little of it as possible. The masses are unedu- 
cated, the prey of impulse and passion; politics are corrupt; 
to submit the genius of free e7iirepreneur$ to the clumsy and 
ill-fitted yoke of a popularly wrought legal control is to 
stifle their enterprise and interfere with their chances of 
success. After all, every one knows his own needs best; and 
if we leave people alone, they will secure their own welfare 
better than if we try to dictate to them how they shall seek 
it. "Out of the fourteen thousand odd acts which, in our 
own country, have been r^>ealed, from the date of the Stat- 
ute of Merton down to 187S . . . how many have been 
repealed because they were mischievous? . . . Suppose 
that only tluee thousand of these acts were abolished after 
proved injuries had heeu caused, which b a low estimate. 
What shall we s^ of these tluee thousand acts which have 
been hindering human happiness and increasing human 
misery; now for years, now for generations, now for centu- 
ries? " * 

But to admit that much legislation has been blundering 
is not to admit that the principle of soda! control is wrong. 
Our political system must, indeed, be made more reliable, 

> £Umm, p. 48S. * H. fencer, PrineifU* rf BAie*. pt. it, mc 181. 
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mod proper checks must be placed in tlie way of overhasty 

and ill-considered lawmaking. But it is not always true that 
the individual is the best judge of his own ultiqiate interests ; 
and it is demonstrably untrue tliat the pursuit by each of 
what he deems best for himself will bring the greatest happi- 
ness for all. llie stronger and more favorably situated will 
take advantage of iheir position and resources; the weaker, 
though theoieticalty free, will in reality be under the handi- 
cap of poverty, ignorance, hunger. Such a system b inevit- 
ably vicious in its moral effects. To say that in a popular 
^Temment legislation cannot properly standardize prac- 
tice, cannot formulate a higher code of public morality than 
men can be depmded upon to attain if unrestrained, is 
unwarrantably to discredit democracy. K the laws are bad, 
improve them. If the public is uneducated, educate it. If 
our Eastern gives us poor lawmakers, change the system. But 
to give up the attempt at legal control, to leave things as 
they are — or rather, to leave them to go from bad to worse, 
is unthinkable. 

(S) Too much legislation stHes individuality, drags 
genius down to the dead level of average ideas, tends to 
produce an unprogressive tmiformity of practice. It 
imposes the conceptions of the past upon the future. "If 
the measures have any effect at all, the effect must in part 
be that of causing some likeness among the individuals; to 
deny this is to deny that the process of moulding is <q>erative. 
But in so far as uniformity results advance is retarded. 
Every one who has studied the order of nature knows that 
without variety th^e can be no progress." * "Persons of 
genius, it is true, are, and are always likely to be, a small 
minority; but in order to have them it is necessary to pre- 
serve the soil in whidi they grow. Genius can only breathe 
freely in an atmosphere of freedom. ... It is important to 
> H. Spencer, op. eiL, ate. 1S8. 
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^ve the freest scope possible to uncustomary thiugSi in 
order tliat it may in time appear which of these aie fit to be 
converted into customs." ' 

But the intention of social legislation is to check only 
such individual action as is demonstrably detrimental; the 
uniformity produced will be only a uniform absence of 
flagrant wrongs and adoption of such positive precautions 
as will make the detection and checking of these harmful 
acts easy. Beyond thia iriinimiiTn uniformity (which, how- 
ever, must include an enormous numbo' of details, so mani- 
fold have the possibilities of wrongdoing become) there will 
on any system be ample range for the development of new 
methods and processes. Whatever danger there once was 
in dioking individual initiative by needlessly paralyzing 
restrictions, will be, in the long run, negligible in an age of 
omnivorous reading and free discussion, and in a land whose 
conscious ideal is improvement, new invention, progress. 
As a matter of fact, it is chiefly through legislation that new 
methods of social practice become diffused. Each of our 
forty-eight States is ezperimenting in social guidance, trying 
to thwart this or that sin, to remedy this or that wrong, to 
work out a plan by which men can happily co&perate in our 
complex public life. The process ot evolving an efficient and 
frictionless social macbioe, instead of being retarded by this 
activity of lawmaking, is actually accelerated thereby. 
Private business tends to fall into ruts; and one man's ideals 
are blocked by lack of cooperation from others. Legislation 
tends not only to preserve the best of past experiments ; but, 
goaded by the zeal of reformers, and pushed by political 
parties, to drag complacent and inert individuals along new 
and untried paths. The greatest field for genius hes to^lay 
in devising successful constructive legislation; and the 
greatest hc^ for progress in this era of mutual dependence 
> J. S. Mill, On L&erl]/, Outf. m. 
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Ges in the winnmg of a majority for some sodal sdieme thai 
must be generally adopted if at all. 

(3) Laws, however beneficent, which rise i^ve the gen- 
eral conscience of the people are undesirable; character 
should precede l^slation. "To conform to custom, merely 
as custom, does not educate or develop in [a mao] ai^ of the 
qualities which are the distinctive endowment of a human 
being. ... He who does anything because it ia the custom 
makes no choice. He guns no practice dther in discmiing 
or in desiring what b best. The mental and moral, like the 
muscular powers, are improved only hy being used. . . . 
It is possible that he might be guided in some good path, and 
k^t out of harm's way, without [using his own judgment) 
powers of dedsion, sdf-control, etc.] But what will be his 
comparative worth as a human being? It really is of import- 
ance, not only what men do, but also what manner of men 
they are tliat do it." • 

A little common sense will show us, however, that there 
are, and always will be, plenty of occasions for exerciMug 
our moral muscle, however closely we hedge in the fidd of 
legitimate activity. Prone to temptation as moi are, and 
beset by a thoustuid wrong impulses, we may well sedc to 
block this and that patli of possible wrongdoing without fear 
of turning them mechanically into stunts. On the contrary, 
we should hasten to use the experience of the past to avert 
needless temptations from the men of the future. Our ex- 
perience has been costly enough; and if it has revealed its 
lessons too late to save contemporary social life, at least it 
should serve as warning for our sons. To sacrifice right ccm- 
duct to moral gymnastics is to set up the means as more 
important than the end; every good act that can be lifted 
from the plane of moral struggle and put securely on the 
jrfane of habit b a step in human progress, and leaves men 
> J. B. Mia, op. ml., cli^>. m. 
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fre^ to gr^ple with the renuuning temptationa. If yt)U 
wish to educate men up to a law, put it iq>OD the statute 
books if you cao, compel attention to it and discussion d 
the reasons fro and con, show its [tactical workings; it is far 
easier to educate conscience up to an existing law than 
beyond it. Moreover, it must be said that those who prefer 
to see men left to think things out anew for themselves, 
without the reatjwit and guidance of the law, show a singu- 
lar callousnesa toward those whom their actitm, if thqr 
choose wrongly, will hurt. If we could trust men to choose 
aright — but we cannot; and men must be protected against 
th<^ own stupidity uid weakness, and that of others, by 
the collective wisdom aoA will. 

(4) Individualism makes for pro^terity- Offmng a itat 
chance to all, it brings the best to the top; the fittest survive, 
and win the positiims of poww; the community as a whole is, 
then, in the eaA advantaged. "Free competition in prc^ts 
coordinates industrial efficiency and industrial reward. , . . 
This is equality of opportunity, through which every man is 
rewarded acotmling to his worth to the consumer." ' 

Unfortunately, however, it is those who are fittest to 
serve not the community but their own interests that have 
the best chance to survive — the clever, the privileged, the 
unscrupulous. Nor is th«e equality of cq>portuttity where 
some will not play fair and others have a long start. The 
individualistic struggle makes for the selection of a type of 
greedy, self-centered mui, with little sense of socnal respon- 
sibility. Even granted that the men who reach the top are 
the men best fitted to manage the industries of the country, 
this method of selection of leaders is too wasteful of strength, 
too hard on the unsuccessful, to be generally profitable. 
Ths prosperity of modem industry is due not primarily to 
its chaotic plan of individual effort and cross-purposes, but 
> F. Y. GUduey, in the Outiook, vd. Idl, p. £61. 
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to the messme otcoSpemtioii we have nevertbekas ftttained. 
with its consequent division and specialization of labor and 
large^cale prodnction, aided by the extnmdinary derdc^ 
ment of invoitioa and madiinesy. 

Tbe ideal o< l^il cootroL 
Tlie epoch td tdtra-individualisiii. of what Huxky called 

**adiniiiiff*'^*'v* niMlium ," in inpiHly pwing. JaneAddams 
ipeaka of "the inadequaiy of those raghteenth-century 
ideals . . . the breakdown of the machinery which they 
provided," penning out that "that worldly wisdom which 
counsels us to know life as it is" discomits tlie assumption 
"that if only the pei^ile had freedom they would walk can- 
tJnuously in the paths of justice and righteousness," > H. 6. 
Wells remarks, "We do but emerge now from a period of 
deliberate happy-go-luc^ and the influence of Herbert 
Spencer, who ctune near rising public shiftlessness to the 
dignity of a natural philosophy. Everything would adjust 
itself — if only it was left alone." * It is becoming c^ar that 
we cannot tnut to educaticn and the consdenoe of individ- 
uals to right matters, not only because as yet we provide no 
moral education of any consequence for our youth, but 
because, if we did, the temptations in a world where every 
man is free to grab for himself would still be almost irresist- 
ible. 

But there are two positive argum^its for the extensioii of 
legal contnd that clinch the matter: — 

(1) Without the support of the taw it is often impossible 
for the conscientious man to act in a purely social spirit. 
The competition of those who are less answerable to moral 
motives forces him to lower his own ideals if he would not see 
his business ruined. The employer (rf child labor in one 

' Wwwr IdwU erf Peace, pp. 31-8!, 

* Soeial Fotcm in Englatid and Aumiea, p. 80. 
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factory cannot afford to hire adults, at tiuat higher wage, 
until all the other factories give up the cheaper labor also. 
Where sweat-shop labor produces cheap clothing for some 
manufacturers) the more scrupulous are undersold. One 
employer cannot, unless he is unusually prosperous, ruse 
the wages of his employees or shorten their hours until his 
competitors do likewise. Improvement of conditions must 
take place all along the line or not at all. And since unani- 
mous voluntary consent is practically imposuble to obtain, 
and of precarious duration if obtained, the legal enforcement 
of common standards b necessitated. 

(2) Men generally are willing to bind themselves by law 
to higher codes than they will live up to if not bound. In 
th&t reflective moments, when they are deciding how to 
vote, temptations are less in»stent and ideals stronger than 
when they are confronting concrete situations. To vote for 
a law which will restnun others, and incidentally one's self, 
comes easier than to make a purely personal sacrifice that 
leaves general practice unaltered. To realize that this is 
true, we need but look at the remarkable ethical gains made 
now year by year throu^ laws voted for by many of the 
very men whose practice had hitherto been upon a lower 
moral level. Very many evils that once seemed fastened 
upon society have been thus legislated out of existence.* 
And if the industrial situation still seems wretched, it is 
because, in our swift advance, new evils are arising about as 
fast as older evils are eradicated. The law necessarily U^ 
behind the spread of abuses, so that "there will probably 
always be a running duel between anti-social action and 
legislation designed to check it. Novel methods of corrup- 
tion will constantly require novel methods of corre<^on . . , 
]But] this constant development of the law should make 

> Foe » TiTid luctuK of earlier ioduitrial conditioiu which would not 
DOW be tdentcd, we Chulu Beode't Put Yourt^in Bi» Ptaet. 
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mil mil pt a etieei inacariii^ difficult for the has giftnd 
iHcals who most ahraji oomtitate the great majority of 
voold-be offenden." ' 

The law can aent, at emttse, cover tlte iibfAe 6eld of 
human oondoet; it represents, in Stevmsan'B |rfira9e,''that 
modicam of morality which can be aqueesed oat of the ruck 
of mankind.'* UmKoeasaiy extennoa of the law is comber- 
■ome, expennre, and proTOcativ<e of inqiati enc e and lAd- 
Eon. MoreovCT, there is always some nmnmnm of danger of 
{njustice m attenqrting l^al cuutmint; the law itself, aa 
q>[m>ved by the majmity, may be nnUr, or its qt^dieatiim 
to the concrete case may be nnfur. Hie individualists are 
ri^t in f eding that mai must be kft alone, whoever the 
posriUe results are not too dangerous. But no hard-and-fawt 
line can be drawn between activities that must be left free 
and those which must be regulated. Sud aiqMtroidy per- 
sonal matters as the use d ophaa or alcohol must be diecked 
— because the general happiness is, in the end, greatly and 
obviously enhanced by such restraint But there will always 
be, bqrond the lav, a wide field tor the satisbction of per- 
•onal tastes and the practice of genenmty. There is no 
double standard; if an act is legally ri^t and morally wrong, 
that simply means that it lies b^ond the boundaries of tiie 
limited field which the law covers. The extension of that 
field is a matter of practical expediency in each type of situ- 
ation; beyond that field, but working to the same ends, the 
forces of education and public ofnnion are alone avfulable.* 

Shoold edstlng lawt ahmys be obeyed? 

Year by year we are extending our network of laws over 
human conduct; more and more pertinent becomes the que» 

' R. C. Brooks. Corrujitiott in Anterieait Ftiitiot and lAfe, p. 09. 
* For » disciudoD of this pcnnt, see F. PBulseii, Sy»te» cS Elktet, bk. jo, 
Atip. IX. Mc. 0. InUmatuntal Journal qf Etkici, vd. 18, p. IS. 
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tion. Will tlie people obey them? and the further question, 
Are there Umes when the law may be rightly disobeyed ? 
We shall <Uscuss the second question first. 

It \a obvious that our whole sodal stntcture rests upon the 
willingness of the people to obey the law. The watchwtn^ 
of republics should be, not "liberty," but "obedience"; 
their gravest danger now is not tyranny, but anarchy. We 
must individually submit witli pati^ice and good temper 
to the decisions <A the majority, even if we disai^rove those 
deci^(»is. We must abide by the rules of the game imtil we 
can get the rules changed. And all changes must be effected 
according to the rules agreed upon for effecting changes. 
This law-abiding spirit is the great triumph of democracy; 
only so long as it exists can popular government stand. 
Though it be slower and exacting of greater effort and skill, 
evdution, not revolution, is the method of permanent 



We must, then, band together against any groups that, 
in their impatience of r^orm or oiqxtsiticai to the common 
will, cast aade the restrunts of law — whether they are suf • 
f ragettes, or working-men, or capitalists intent on breaking a 
strike, ot "one-hundred per cent Americans" out to repress 
"Bolshevism." It is doubtful whether, in the long run, any 
of these groups further their particular cause by violence; 
but if they do, they f urtho' it at the expense of something 
still more precious, the preservation of the law-abiding spirit. 
Other organizations will not be slow to profit by the lesson of 
their success; and we shall have Heaven knows how many 
causes seeking to attmu their ends by destructiveness and re- 
nstance. Especially, the very serious and menacing rebellion 
of labor agMnst law must be firmly controlled; much as we 
may sympathize with their grievances, we cannot counte- 
nance the attempt to remedy them by violence. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, witli their frank espousal of " di- 
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botoge." JB timid a tio n andcoerciop by rtiikga or cmfatalists, 
the q»rit of Btdaherism (oBiig that torn to mean the advo* 
CMy of revohitioaary methods) must be tHmnded as mmmal. 

On the other hand, the ^itead of the tpiiit of lairiessiiess 
i the lomr ciaiei shoold aerre to mm the upper 
■ that present sodal conditions wQl not much kmg^ 
be endtind.* lliae is a great deal of wt*-*]!"" ammg the 
advocates of Tioleace;* there is a great deal of gyvaptihy on 
the part of the pnUic with bwiess otrikerB. with the I.W.W. 
gaai^ that have recently invaded cit7 diuidies, with all 
those under-dogs who are now determining to have a share 
in the good thtngi of life. Unless the emi^oring and govern- 
ing rlnsses meet thdr dnnands halfway, gonpowdra and 
dynamite pretty snrdy lie ahead. 

^^ the ^irit ol lawlessness ^readP Ou^t we to dacken 
our process of lawmaking lest we make the yoke too haid 
to bear? As a matter of fact, it is throu^ nune laws, bettn 
laws, and a better medianism for punishing infraction <rf 
lam, that we can hope to check lawlessness. Lyndiinga — 
as we noted in chapter zxv — have been the product of 
inadequate legislation and judicial procedure; as our laws 

■ Cf.. b » punpUet Uaued hj them: "Hm I.W.W. will get tbe Ksnlta 
•ought with the lewt expeDchtnTe of time utd a>eig7- 71>e tactki lued ue 
detcnnined tc4ely by the power of the organimtion to make good in that 
UK. The quMtion of 'ri^t' uul 'wroag' does not coDcem va. In abort, 
the I.W.W. advocBtea the lue of militant 'direct action' tactics to the full 
extent of our power to make them." (Quot«d in AUaiUie Moniitg, toL lOS, 
p. 70S.) 

■ Cf. £(lar(quotedi]iO<iU(ut,voI.101,p.SM):"'ni^td]u«togetwbat 
we want by the ballot. They want ui to play the game accordiiic to tb* 
eitabtiihed niks. Bnt the rules were made by the capitalist!. TJby haw 
lud down the lawi of the game. They hold the pick of the csrdi. We new 
can win by political methods. The right of suffrage i« the greatetrt hoax 
of hiatory. Direct action is the only way." 

■ Cf., for example, GioTMinitti'* poem. TA* Ca§*, in the MUmtk 
MonllUt. June, 1»1S. 
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against the worst crimes become sharper, our police forces 
mare efficient, and our court trials quicker and leas hampered 
by technicalities, they decrease in number. More drastic 
legislation against liquor has made violations of liquor laws 
fewer. The kind of lawlessness that is on the increase is that 
which exists as a protest against and a means of remedying 
evils that the laws have not yet properly dealt with; or, on 
the other hand> the lawless efforts of the upper classes to 
repress the growing spirit of unrest and aiptation. Give us 
by law an industrial code that will minimize the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong, bringing a good measure ol 
security and comfort to all, and such outrages as those ot 
the McNamara brothers will cease, or at worst will be merely 
sporadic and generally condemned. Allow present condi- 
tions to drift on without sharp legal guidance, and such out- 
rages will certainly become more and more numerous. The 
alternative that confroDts the modem world is plainly evo- 
lution by law or revolution by violence. 

IndividualiBin: J. S. Mill, On Liberty, H. Spencer, PrtncipUa qf 
Ethiet, pt. IV, chaps, zxr-xxix; Social SiaUca; and many other 
writingi. J. H. Levy, The Outeorw of Ijtdividuatitm, Various pub- 
lications of the British Personal Bights Association. W. Donis^ 
thorpe, IndividwdUm. W. Fite, IndundualUm. led. iv. 

Legal control: florence Kelley, Some Ethical Oaiiu through 
Legitlation. Jane Addams, Newer Ideals <^ Peace. B. A. Boas, 
Social Control, chap. xxn. D. S, Kitchie, Prineipleg qf SUOe 
InLerferenee. J. W. Jenks, Ootemment AeHon for Social Wdfare. 
A. V. Dicey, Imw and Opinion. J. Seth, Study qf Ethical Principal, 
pp. 897-831. H. C. Potter, RelaHonoftke Indimdwd to the InduHriat 
Situation, chap. vi. W. J. Brown. Underlying Princij^ »jf Modem 
Lefi^atiott. Journal cf PkUoeojAy, Ptychology, and Sdeniifie 
Mahod*,vo\. 10, p. 118. K.T.BtA\ey.Freedm>iandReaponn\^ity. 
J. W. Gamer, Inirodvction to PolUical Science, chspa. ts, x. Edmoad 
Kelly, Evolution and Effort. 

Lawleaaness: Atlantic Monthly, vol. 108. p. 441; vol. Ill, p. 17. 
J. G. Brook*, American Syndicalitm, the l.W.W. P, P. Brisscn- 
den. The Launching (^ the l.W.W. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

EQUALITY AND FBIVILEGE 

All men, our Deduation d Independence tells us, are 
cxeated free and equal — that ia, with a right to freedom and 
equality. They are not actually equal in natural gifts, but 
they ought, so far as possible, to be made equal in oppor- 
tmiity; equality is not a fact, but an ideal. And as an ideal 
it comes sometimes into conflict with its twin ideal of liberty; 
the freedom of the stronger must be curtailed when it robs 
the weaker <rf thdr fur share of hap{uness; but, on the other 
hand, a dead level of equality must not be sought at the 
sacrifice at the potoitialities for the genend good that lie in 
the free play ci individuality. The various projects few 
securing a greater equidity amoi^ men must be scrutinized 
with an eye to thdr total ^ects upon human lu^qinnesB. 

Wliat flafnnt focnu of Inequality exist lit our sode^? 

Equality is a modem ideal; in former times it was gener- 
ally assumed that men inevitably belong to clasaea or castes; 
that some must have luxury and others poverty, some must 
rule and others obey. Plato, in constructing his ideal state, 
retains the walls between the snudl govraning class, the 
warriors, and the mass of artisans, who are of no particular 
account but to get the work done. Castiglione, in his Book 
of the Courtier, declares that "there are many men wlu^ 
althou^ they are rational creatures, have only such share 
of reason as to recognize it, but not to [>03ses3 or profit by it. 
These, therefore, are naturally slaves, and it is better and 
more profitable for them to obey than to command." 

But the invention of the printing-i»ess brought ideas to 
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the Dutsses, the invention of ginqxnrder brou^t them 
power; the colonization of new continents leveled old di»> 
tinctions of rank ; the development of manufacture and com- 
merce brou^t fortune and iKiwer to men of humble origin. 
The forces thus aet in moticni have resulted in our day in the 
general accq>tance td political democnw^ — witness in 
contemporary affairs the incq>tion oi the Portuguese Repub- 
lic, the Chinese Republic, the abolitifm of the veto-power of 
the British House of Lords — and are creating a widespread 
belief in industrial democracy. So complete is our American 
acquiescence in the princiide <^ equality — in the abstract 
— that it u difficult for us to realize the burning passions 
that underiay such familiar words as Don Quixote's, "Know, 
Sandio, that one man is no more than another unless he does 
mmo than another"; or Bums'a "A man's a man for a* 
that"; or Tennyson's " 'T is only noble to be good." 

Yet, tor all our abstract belief in equality, we have not 
become equ^ in opportunity, and in some ways are actually 
becoming less so. L<md, for example, which was once to be 
had for the taking, is steadily rising in price, and is now, in 
most parts of the country, getting beyond the reach of the 
poor. Faniga observers agree that there is no other existing 
nation so i^utocratio as our own; and wealth here is imib- 
ably — though the matter is in doubt — becoming more and 
more concentrated. * It is estimated that oas per c^it of the 
inhabitants of our country now own more pnqierty than the 
remaining ninety-nine per cent. The natural resources of 
the country have been to a considerable extent seized by a 

* Par k recent and cautiouB diaciuuoQ of thii pmnt aee F. W. Taussig, 
PHneipUi of Eamomici, chap. 54. sec. 3. There is really no accurate infor- 
matioQ available to settle the question whether wealth is becoming more oc 
less concentrated. Certainly the number of the rich has rapidly increased. 
Mid very many of the poor have risen into tlie class of the wdl-to-do. Wages 
•nd the scale of living of the poor have risen, but not in proportioD to the 
total increase in wealth. The rich seem to be not only getting ricbei, but 
getting a Urger than of the nation^ wealtli. 
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few shrewd ci4)italuts, such natural monopolies as railways. 

telegraph and tdephone service, gas and electric lighting, are 
conto>Iled by, and laigely in the interests of, a small owning 
class. The Astors have become enormously rich because one 
of thor progenitors bought for an inconsiderable sum farm 
htnd on Manhattan Island which is now worth so many 
dollars a square toot Othen have wade gigantic fortunes 
out of the country's forests, its coal deposits, its copper, its 
water-power, its oil. A certain u{q)er stratum of society is 
freed from the necessity of work, can exercise vast power 
over the lives of the poor, and use its great accumulations for 
personal luxury or at its caprice, in defiance of the general 
welfare. Such congestion of wealth involves povorly on the 
part of masses of the less fortunate. With no capital, the 
poor man cannot compete in the industrial game; he has no 
money to invest, no reserve to fall back upon; he must accept 
employers' terms or starve. He cannot pause to educate 
himself, to get the skill and knowledge that might enable 
him to work up the ladder. His power in politics is over- 
shadowed by that of the great corporations with their funds 
and their control of legal skill. He cannot afford expert 
medical care, or proper hygienic conditions of life; he is 
lucky if he can get a measure of justice in the courts. To 
call such a situation one of equality is irony. It is certain 
that, far as we are yet &om final solution of the probtons of 
production, we are still farther from a solution of the prob- 
lems of the distribution of wealth. " A new and fair division 
of the goods and rights of this world should be," De Tocque- 
ville long ago declared, "the main object of all who conduct 
human affairs." 

What methods of equalizing opportunity are possible ? 

Three plans for a furer distribution of wealth have been 
proposed. According to one, the profits bxnn industry would 
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be dinded among the population on a basis of tbdr needs. 
This is, however, clearly impracticable; every one would 
discover unlimited needs, and no one would be fit to make 
the apportionment. The second scheme is that all men 
should be paid alike for equal hours of work, or, rather, in 
proportion to the disagreeableness of the work, the amount 
of aacrifixe made. This scheme is that usually advocated by 
Socialists. The objection to it is that equal pay for evety 
man would take away the chief stimulus to initiative, skill, 
enei^, efficiency; it would take the zest and excitement out 
of the game of life, make hving too monotonous; there must 
be rewards for the ambitious youth, prizes to be woo. The 
third plan proportions reward to efficiency. And on the 
whole, as men are constituted, it seems desirable to reward 
men financially according to their ^ciency, so far as that 
can be measured.* Thb does not mean to leave things as 
they are. For at present the shrewd, if also fortunate, ate 
rewarded out of all pnqwrtion to their efficiency; and mai^ 
who are not efficient at all, who even do no work at all that il 
socially useful, are among the wealthiest. 

Moreover, efficiency itself is only partly due to the indi- 
vidual's will and effort; it is due to the physique and gifti 
and fortune he has inherited, the education and environ- 
ment that have moulded him, the social situation in which 
be finds himself, the willingness of others to cooperate with 
him, and his good luck in early ventures. It seems unfair 
that to him that hath so much, so much more should be 
given. Or at least it seems fair that he that hath less should 
be ^ven more favorable (q>portunity. It is not enou^, as 
Professor Giddings says, to reward every man according to 
his performance; we must find a way to enable every man to 
achieve his potential performance. The plan of proporti<Mi- 
ing rewards to efficiency must be modified by men^ for the 
* F. W. TKun^ PriiteifUt iff Eemomiet, dup, M, aeo. S. 
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wnk-BOMled aad wcak-boiied. It nwt be w^n il eiufi ited 
by carnot efforts to pnrride bealtb. eitDcatwn. aadfovorable 
en vinwu Dcnt for all, and, faj the Kmitatkn ai the fi^t of 
inherttanoe, that aU may have, ao tar a* pfwaiiHr. ai^rrad- 
matdjr eqnal apptxtaaatj. It bbsI beware of jod^ng ef- 
ficicncT bj imtnediate and obriona reaoHs, must esicourage 
utrattioQi that rqwn tioirfy, gamn that sbunbles and bhrn- 
den before mieeee£ng, woric that oontribotes to others* 
remha and makei no Aawiag for itadf . It miut involve a 
icatrictioa of the ri^ to unearned incoaMa. 

To pot thcae nun — ly oaroDariea to the t^B/oteaey-mtnid 
fdan intocoDCfctefonn: — 

(1) The handJTip of ^nmance mtiat be ranov e d by i»o- 
▼idiDg free edncatHKi for all. to the point of *^«hHng every 
one to develop eflkaency in aome vocation. Scholarships for 
the needy, the prcrfiibition of child labor, and a high ^unigh 
wage-scale for aduhs to permit the youth at all classes to 
con^lete their education, are indi^tcnsable. 

(2) The handicap of ill-health must be, so far as possible, 
removed by state support oS mothers — ao that children 
need not inherit a weakened constitution from ovotired 
motiiers, or suffer from want ci care in infancy; by free 
medical aid to all; by strict l^ialation for sanitary hou^ng, 
pure food, etc.; by the proviuon ot public parks and play- 
grounds. 

(3) The possibility (rf exoibitaot profits from industry 
(profits out <4 pn^Mrtion to the actual contribution of the 
individual in skillful work, mental or manual) must be 
abolished, by one of the plans discussed in cluster xxvn. 

(4) There must be abolition or sharp limitation of un- 
earned incomes — i.e., incomes for which a return to society 
in service has not been made by the getter. This is the step 
that is clearest of all theoretically, but the worst sticking 
point in practice. If we could pwsuade men that they should 
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not reap where they have not sown, the gravest inequities 
of our present order would disappear. 

The sources ot unearned incomes are, first, the "unearned 
increment" in land values; secondly, the "unearned incre- 
ment" in the value of natural resources; thirdly, all interest 
on investmcait; fourthly, all wealth inherited or obtained by 
l^acy or gift. 

(a) Land in the heart of New York or LoodoD sdls at 
fifteen million dollars or so an acre. The land value ot 
Manhattan Island alone, the central part of New York City. 
is in the n^hborbood of 13,500,000,000, and rapidly in- 
creasing. A few generations ago it was all bought from the 
Indiana for |24. It is estimated that the "unearned incre- 
ment" of land values in Berlin during fifty years has be^i 
between $500,000,000 and $750,000,000. What is true so 
strikingly in the case of these great cities is true, in lesser 
dc^^iee, of all cities and towns and villages that have grown 
in population. The total increase in land values in America 
rince the di^ of the pioneers equab, of course, the preset 
value of its land, since it was acquired by our forefathers 
without payment, or with only a nominal fee to the Indiana. 
Almost all of this enormous increase in wealth has gone into 
the pockets of the fortunate individuals who got possession; 
very little into the public treasury. Our cities have renuuned 
terribly poor, always in debt, obl^ed to pass by many needed 
improvements and to impose heavy taxes on their citizens. 
Yet all this wealth (not counting improvements made by the 
possessor upon his land) has been socially created. Others 
have moved into the neighborhood, factories have been 
built near by, roads and rmlways and sewers and water- 
systems and ligbting-cystems and police protection, and a 
hundred other things, have made the individual's land more 
and more salable. If our fathers had been wise enough to 
'divert a large percentage <d this increase in value into the 
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public coffers, no one would have been wronged, but mspy 
private fortunes would to-di^ be smaller, and the entire 
pt^ulation oould have been free ^m taxation fr<Mn the 
beginning, with plenty of money for all needed public winb, 
including many that we can now aniy dream about. 

It is ea^ to see what could have been done; to determine 
what should now be done is far more difficult. To try to 
regain for the public the unearned increments of past years 
would be an injustice to those who have purchased lands 
recently, at the increased prices, and even, periiaps, to those 
who have benefited by the increasing values, since they have 
r^arded the increase as theirs and adjusted theb expendi- 
tures to this added income. The best tluit could be done 
Vould be to take an inventoiy of aU land values now, ssA 
provide for a recurrent reappraisal; then to take all, or a 
lai^ percentage, of the increased vahie from now <ki. It 
would, indeed, be dangerous to attempt to take it all, on 
account of the extreme difficulty of drawing the line between 
earned and unearned increments ; even tbe most painatafciog 
and impartJal deciioons would be sometimes unjust. But to 
take half or two thirds of what should be deemed " unearned " 
would be practicable. Several modem States now take from 
ten to fifty pw cent; and the peat»ntage taken will doubtless 
increase. The objections to such a course are twofold. In 
the first place, it is p<Hnted out that if the unearned incre* 
ment of value is appr(q>riated by the State, the State should 
recoup landowners for all undeserved decrements of valne; 
it is not fair to take away the possibility <rf g^n and leave 
the possibility of loss. So long, however, as our population 
grows, the State could afford to make good the compara- 
lively few cases of decreased value and yet get a big income. 
The other objection is that the hope of winning the increased 
land values has been a great and needed incentive to the 
development of the country, and a Ultimate compensaUtm 
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for the hatdidupB of pkmeerii^. But vdiile Uiis is true of the 
earlier days, it apphes less and less to present conditions) 
and is hard^ at all applicable to the prt^ts made in dty 
lands. On the whole, there seems little objection to the tQ>- 
propriation by the State henceforth of the unearned incre- 
meotfl of land value. But the days al oiormoua iDcrements 
ore pasnng, and land will present^ reach a compwatively 
stable value. So that this method of preventing inflated 
fortunes most be counted, on the whole — except for 
new and n4>idly growing ccunmunities — a lost oppor- 
tunity.' 

(b) What is true ol land is true of the natural resources 
ot the ooontry — ooal, mineralst oil* gas, water-power, 
fraests. Thede were sozed, with a small piQnnent or none, 
hy the eat4y comers, and sold later at a great advance, or 
worked for an increanng pn^t by the owner. Here, i^ain, 
if the nation had mwntained an inventory d these values 
and iqipn^iiated to its^ all or a pncentage of the increase 
in value (which results from the increasing public need of 
the resources and the liimted supply, together with the 
increase in facilities tm transportation, etc., rather than 
from the owner^s b^xir or ASl), many of our present gross 
inequaBties in wealth would have been forestalled, and the 
community would be far richer in its common wealth. Add 
to the reaUzation of this fact the sight of the reckless waste 
by private owners al such resources as can be wasted, and 
the present conservation movement is fully explained. The 
best that can now be done is to retain under government 
ownership such natural resources as have not yet passed 

* H. J. DaTcnport, 8Mt and Loeol Taxatiim, pp. CM-SOS. F. C. Howe. 
Europmm CilUt at Work. pp. ISft-aOT. it^^arieAy Joumai qT Eeonomiet. 
W. 22, p. 83; vtA. 2S, p. 682; vol. 97, p. S39. Politieal Seiaux Quarterlg, 
vd. 27, p. fiS6. National Mviadpal Rmac, vd. S, p. SM. F. W. TaninB 
Prineifltt «f Eetm»miet, duqt. M, sec. i. 
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into private hands, and to appropriate further increases in 
value of those that are privately owned.' 

(e) Practically all of the upper classes add to the incomes 
they earn by Ubof erf hands or brain an "uneamed" income 
<lerived from investment; i.e., from the willingness of others 
to pay for the use of their aocmnulated wealth or lands. A 
considerable class is thus enabled, if it chooses, to live 
without woridng. A gteat proportion ot this weiUth that 
draws interest was never itsdf earned by tbe poasesBors, in 
the stricter sense of the word "earned"; it has come to them 
1^ inheritance, by the increase of value <rf land or natural 
resources, or squeezed out of labor and the public by the 
unr^ulated profits of some autocratically managed industry 
or franchise. Is it eipedioit to allow this accumulated 
wealth to bring aa income to its possesBcx^F There are two 
posffibilities: one goes with government control of private 
industry, sthe other with industrial socialism. 

According to the first plan, income might still be dmved 
from mon^ in savings banks, from stocks and bonds, and 
bom the rent (A land and buildings. But it would cease to 
be a serious source of inequality. For it the unearned incre- 
ment of land values and natural resources were deflected to 
the State, if none but moderate prc^ts were allowed fr<Mn 
industry; and if, in addition, the right of inheritance and 
gift were sharply curtuled. there would be, after a gmeir- 
ation, no large fortunes left or thereafter posnble. A rmat 
nag^t rec^ve by l^acy a moderate amount of money, a 
little land or property; by working efficiently and living 
simply he might add continually to his investments and so 
come to have an income measurably b^oud his eamii^^ 
But he could not get wealth enough for investm^it to be 
freed in perpetuity from the necessity of earning his living; 

> C. R. Van Hiie, Conemlraiion and Control, pp. IH-DO. Ovtkek, vol 
95. p. 42S; vol. 86. p. 716; vol. OS, p. 770; vol. W, p. 21. 
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Bnd inequidiUes of wealth could not become very great; no 
greater, perhaps, than would be consistent with the greatest 
happiness. 

According to the socialistic plan, since aU industry would 
be niu by the State, on state-provided capital, there would 
be no demand for a man's savings ezc^t for pui^y personal 
uses, no stocks and no bonds, no savings banks, except for 
the safe depodt of money and valuables. All interest might 
then be forbidden; and a man would save meK\j for future 
use, or to pass on to others, not for the sake of drawii^ a 
further income from his savings. AU rent must then in tail- 
ness be forbidden also, except such pi^rments as would be a 
fair return for inq>rovanenta made, buildings constructed. 
with the cost of repurs, insurance, etc. This would result in 
all land being owned by the users, and do away with land- 
lordism. The unearned incronent would be so widely dis- 
tributed that it would be needless, for purposes of equalizing 
distribution, to bother with it, thouf^ it m^ht still be appro- 
priated by the State as a means of increasii^ its revenue. 
This scheme would make it impossible for ai^ one to live 
without wn-ning his livelihood, except during such periods 
as his accumulated earnings would tide him over. It wotdd, 
indeed, lessen the incentive to saving; but if it were but- 
tressed by the provision of tail salaries for all and by univer- 
sal insurance t^cainst illness, accident, old age, and death, 
there would no loiter be much need of savii^. This social 
order would be eminently just, leaving only such inequali- 
ties in wealth as would result from the diff^^nces in pn^ 
ductive effici^icy tA diff^ent men, coupled with a moderate 
right of inheritance. Its practicability, however-, hinges 
upon the general practicability of socialism, wluch must 
remain for the present an open question.* At ai^ rate, such 

^ F. W. Tauuig. PrtKciplaf ef Bemumiet, ch^k 46; ch^p. 40, mc. tl 
tbap. 04, MC. 2. 
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a radicil diange ks thia bea beyond the range of hpniedi a to 

poflaibilitiea. 

(<0 The r^t of inheritance and ffh, wliich we have had 
to mention as aggravating other sources of inequality, 
needs, as matters are at presest, drastic curtaihnent. The 
tax must not, indeed, be heavy csiou^ to encourage sp^id- 
thrift living and leaaen thrift, or to cut too deepty into the 
capital necessary for carrying on bnsineas. But a careful^ 
devised tax can escape these dangers; and it is plainly not 
best for society, or for the bars themselves in most cases, 
that they should have inw^MOMble un of large sums of 
money iriiich tbcy have not earned — in a wortd where 
iniUiMis are starving, pl^racally, mentally, uul q>iritiuilly, 
for lack al what money can i»ovide. If, however, the plan 
last outhned is ever carried into effect, there will be no need 
tA restricting the right of inheritance; even the alternative 
plan would require little attrition to inheritance afta 
present inequalitjes had been approximately leveled, as 
there would then be little opportunity for laige accumu- 
lations. A sharply graded inheritance tax may therefore 
be looked upon as a now necessary but temporary exp^ 
dient.' 

We nu^ ctmclude with the conaderation <^ four special 
problems that are related, in some aspect, to the conceptions 
ol equality and privile^. 

What axe the ethics of: 

/. The tingle tax 9 The single-tax idea is that all the public 
revenue should be rmsed by a land tax. The push bdiind 
the movement comes from the «ght <^ the unearned fortunes 
that have been made out of land. The torn is used loosely 
by some to mean merely the taking or taxing by the States 

> F. W. Tmimb PriiutpJM if Eewwtmw, chq>. fit, mc £; eh^t. 87, 
ieca. 6, 0. 
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as we have already suggested, of all futuK unearned mci«- 
ments of land value, so far as they can be computed. But 
this would not now provide enoi^ revenue tor most com- 
munities, and so would not really make possible a single tax. 
The real single tax would involve taking in taxation not 
only future increases in values, but ail the rental value of 
land. Even this would not always produce revenue enough. 
aa the needs of public revenue bear no relation to the land 
values in a given area. But it would in most places produce 
considerably more than enough revenue. Land taxes in 
New York City, for enunple. if trebled, would supply all 
the revenue; th^ would have to be quintupled to absorb 
the entire rental value of the land the city stands on. The 
simplicity of the scheme appeals to mai^ — especially to 
those who own no land. But it amounts to a confiscation of 
land values by the State, which would be unjust to land- 
owners, however advantageous to the rest of the community. 
It means charing everyboc^ rent for the land he now owns. 
Present tenants would be no worse off, but present owners 
of the land they use, as well as landlords, would be hard hit. 
IiCt us consider each in turn. 

A considerable proportion of the land is owned by the 
users, the majority of whom are members of the middle 
class and but moderately well-to-do. Upon them the burden 
of supporting our increasing public undertakings would 
largely fall. But why? They are not getting any unearned 
income. Tkey have, in most cases, paid pretty nearly full 
value for their land, even though that land was originally 
acquired for little or nothing. Th^ have put their eaminga 
into land in good faith, when they might have put it into 
industry or enjoyed its use. The single tax would work 
grave injustice to them. It would also be practically inex- 
pedient, in drawing the public revenue lai^ely from a class 
that can less afford it, while leaving hardly touched most of 
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tlie Ugger fcKtoses, iriuch connrt sddnn due^ ol land* 
hddinga. 

But even as to that part ot the land that b brinfpng un- 
earned income to landlords — is it fair to atc^ that income 
unless we stop all other forma of income on investment? One 
man has put his fortune into stocks or bonds; he draws his 
five per cent in security with no further trouble than dij^ing 
coupons; another, having put an equal fortune into land, 
finds his five per cent income entJidy confiscated. Not by 
tuch class l^islation can justice be served or equaKty pro- 
duced. The landlord class deserves no worse than the stock- 
holder class or the investor in a savings bank. It is fair, aa 
we suggested above, to put an end to oU incomes from invest- 
nwnt, and make evwy nuin live on his earnings; it is not 
tiir to pick out landlords for exploitation. 

//. Free trade and protection f Free trade is undoubtedly 
the ultimate industrial ideal; not as a natural right, but as a 
matter of mutual advantage, that everytJung may be manu- 
factured in the most economical jJace and way. The 
geographical division of labor is as g^ierally advantageous 
as the assignment of highly specialized tasks within a com- 
mimity. Import duties result in diverting labor into less 
economical channels, and hence entail a loss to the ctnnmun- 
ity as a whole. The prosperity of the United States has been 
in conuderable measure the result of its complete internal 
free trade, (te ttus general truth the best economists are 
pret^ universally agreed. Ihe argument that a tariff wall 
b necessary to T"""tj»'n our generally higher standard of 
wages and living b pure fallacy) as, indeed, can be seen in 
the fact that wi^es in free-trade En^and are hi^er than 
in protectionist Germany. The only legitimate economic 
question b whether special advantages ms^ accrue from 
protecting certiun industries under certain peculiar condi- 
tiona. For example, a new industry, in the conduct of whidi 
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skill has not yet been acquired, may need ntirnng while it is 
growing strong enough to produce as cheaply as foreign 
competitors. Again, when foreign nations impose a tax 
upon OUT products, it may be politically expedient to impose 
a counter-tariff, as a means toward reciprocity and eventual 
free trade. But the discussion of such situations involves 
no ethical principles, and may be l^t to the economists and 
statesmen. 

The considerations that concern the moralist are rather 
such as these: Is it advisable to keep our own people self- 
Buffidng, producing aH they need to consume? la it permis- 
sible to protect (by a subsidy, which is equivalent to an 
import duty in other mattes) our foreign merdiant marine, 
so as to have the satisfaction of seeing our flag flying in 
fordgn porta and the assurance of plenty of transports, 
colliers, etc., in case of war? Or is it better for humani^ 
that the nations ahould become mutually interdependent, 
requiring one another's products and aomewhat at one 
another's meicy in case of war? There can be no doubt that 
the narrower, "patriotic" view retards the deepest interests 
of humanity> and that free trade is to be sought not only 
as a means toward economic prosperity, but as an avenue 
toward universal peace. 

The other dominant ethical aspect of tlie situation lies in 
the fact that the tariff plays into the hands of certiun 
monopolies, enables them to maintain high prices and make 
exces«ve profits, which international competition would re> 
duce. As actually used, the American tariff is largely an 
instrument for favoring special classes of manufacturers at 
the general expense, and so is to be condemned. 

On the other hand, where manufacturers are enabled by 
the tariff merely to make fair profits, and economic consid- 
erations would dictate a removal of the duty and the shifting 
of labor to industries where it could be more advantageously 
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emi^oyed, kgitinwte re^sud for vested interesta Bhonld 
make us pauae. To ruin an industry in whidi ct^talists 
have invested th^r fortunea and laboros have acquired 
skdU. although it would be in the end for the general good, 
would work unjust hardship to than; in such cases, then, a 
tariff should be lowered only with great caution, or some 
compensation should be made to the individuals who suffer 
loss thereby. 

///. Tkeeoninli^immigratumf Another contemporary 
question is whether discrimination mi^ rightfully be exer- 
cised in the admissioD ol aUena to residenoe in our country. 
Abstract coamderationi would suggest the desiiabili^ of 
equal treatment to all comers. But certain practical effects 
must be considered. 

(1) The admission of hordes of ill-educated and ill- 
disdplined immigrants from countries lower in the scale <^ 
progress than our own is a serious menace to the ideals and 
standards of living that we have at great cost evolved. Our 
own morals and manners are not finnly enough fixed to be 
sure of withstanding the downward pull of more primitive 
concq>tion8 and habits. Thar willingness to work for small 
wages lowers the remuneration of Americans; thdr contents 
ment with wretched hving conditions blocks our attempts 
to raise the general standard of life. Many d them are un- 
appreciative of American ideals, easily misled by corru|A 
politicians, and thus a deadweight against political and social 
advance. We may, perhaps, disregard the poverty of the 
immigrant, if he is in good health and able to work; we nu^ 
even disr^ard his lack of education, if he is mentally sound 
and reasonably intelligent. But some practicable method is 
needed to hold in check the incomiiig'stream of those who are 
low in their standards of living, that we may be spared the 
social indigestion from which we have suffered in the past. 
One feasible suggestion is to limit the number c^ immigrants 
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HinuaUr admitted (lom each country to a certain Btuall 
percentage of the number of natives of that country abead} 
resident here. In that way the total number could be 
restricted without offense to any nation, and those peoples 
most easily assimilated would be admitted in greatest pro- 
portions. In addition, naturalization should be permitted 
only after a number of years, during which the immigrant 
would be in danger <^ deportation for iwoved crinunaUty, 
vicious indulgence, intemperance, shiftleasneas, bx>ublesome 
agitation, and other undesirable truts. 

(2) The admisraon of pe<q)lea of very alim race to resi- 
dence side by side with our own inevitably gives rise to 
friction and unpleasantness. However irrational it may be, 
there are instim^ve antipathies and distrusts between the 
different racial stocks. The importation of the negroes 
brought us a terrible racial problem, one for which there 
seems no satisfactory solution. White men as a class dislike 
living side by side with them, and fiercely resent intermar- 
riage, which might ultimately merge the races, as it seems 
to be doing in South Ammca. A genend feeling of brother* 
hood and social democracy is greatly retarded by this racial 
chasm.* It is earnestly to be hoped that Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus, and other non-European races may not be admitted 
to residence here in any great degree; similar antipathies 
and resentments would be added to our existing discords. 
It is not that these races are inferiOT to our own, they are 
umply different; and however superficial the differences, 
they are just the sort of differences that cause social Mction. 
Precisely the same argument would apply to the exodus of 
Americans and Europeans to Asiatic countries. A certain 
amount of intermingling of students, travelers, missionaries, 
traders, is highly beneficial, in the ^cchange of ideas and 
manners it stimulates; but it will probably always be best 
^ Ct.J.it. Uecklin, Dtmeeroty and Som Fritlwm. 
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tliat tlw mun faoml atocia shoold i«nuun spart, on their 
several continents, in that mutual respect and brotlierhood 
that the superficial repugnances of too close contact tend to 
destroy. The plan suggested at the close of the preceding 
paragraph would suffidently avert these undesirable rad^ 
migrations. 

IV. The vxmtan^moveTnenif The demand of women for a 
larger life and a recognition bom men of their full equality 
has found expression in recent years, not only in the hys- 
terical acts of the British suffragettes, but in many soberer 
revolts agunst the traditional assignment of duties and 
privileges. We may agree at once in deploring the exclusion 
of women from any rights and opportunities which are not 
inconsistent with a wise division of labor, and that patronis- 
ing air of superiority shown toward them by so many men — 
a condesoenuon not incompatible with tenderness and 
chivalry. Tbdrs has been the repressed and petted sex. Yet 
there ate no adequate grounds for supposing that men are, 
on an average, really abl^ or saner or more reasonable natu- 
rally than women; that they are, indeed, in any essential 
sense different, except for the results of their diff««nt 
education and life, and such divergences as the differentia- 
tion of sex itself involves — including an average greats 
physical strength.* Men and women are naturally equals; 
with equally good training they can contribute almost 
equallytotheworld'swork; theyhave an equal right to edur 
cation, a useful vocation, and the tree pursuit of happiness. 

But equal rights do not necessarily imply identical duties; 
there is a certain division of labor laid down by nature. 
Women alone can bear children, mothers alone can pnqierty 
rear them; no incubators and institutions can supply this 
fundamental need. If women, in th^ eagerness to compete 
with men in other occupations, neglect in any great numbos 
> Bidef. liOiutabag. PtgJulogg and Soeitd Samtt, If. 19B f. 
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this moat difficult and honorable of all vocations, there will 
be a dangerous decline in the numbers and the nurture of 
coming generations. MOTeover, if homes are not to be sup- 
planted by boarding-houses and hotels, the great majority 
of women must stay at home and do the work which makes 
a home possible. Home-making and child-rearing are the 
duties that always have been and always will be the lot of 
most women; and they are duties too exacting to permit of 
being conjoined with aiy other vocation. 

On the other hand, the woman who has servants and 
rears no children should be pushed by public opinion 
into some outade occupation; women have no, more right 
to idle than men. AH unmarried women, when past the 
years that may properly be devoted to education, should 
certainly enter upon some useful vocation; and there is no 
reason why (with a few obvious exceptions) any occupa- 
tion save the mwe physically arduous should be closed 
to 8uc^. Every ^1 should be prepared for some remu- 
nerative work, in case she does not many or her husband 
dies leaving her childless. Such economic independence 
would, further, have the inestimable vtdue that she would 
be under no pressure to marry in order to be supptuled and 
have an honorable place in the world; if she is trained to earn 
her living she will be free to marry only for love. If she does 
marry, and gives up her prior vocation to be housekeeper 
and child-rearer, she should be l^ally entitled to half hra 
husband's eanungs. The grave difficulty b that a woman 
needs to prepare herself both for her probable duties as 
housekeeper and mother, and also for her possible need of 
earning a living otherwise. Education in the former duties, 
that must fall to the great majority of women, cannot safely 
be n^ected, as it is so largely tonifl^; the only general 
solution will be for unmarried women to adopt, as a class, 
the vocations for which less careful preparation is necessary. 
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He questifai of the ballot hw dctct been pditic^y of 
great impoitaBce. It htis been rather a matter tA justice, of 
self-reapect for women and proper respect for women (w 
the part ot nten. So far as numiiig the machinMy tA goven- 
toait goes, the deci«on in politieal affairs mi^t well be 
left to half the population — ii4ien that half cuts so com- 
pletely through an cbases and sections — if the saving in 
eaq^ense or trouble seemed to make it expeflient. The inter- 
ests of women are id^itical with those tA men. Women 
were, in moat puts of this country, as well off bef <m« the law 
as men; they did not need the ballot to remedy any unjust 
discriminatjona. Mneover, the ballot will mean the necea- 
rity of sharing the burden of political responnbility. The 
women who look upon the ri^t to vote as a plum to be 
grasped for, a something which they want because mm have 
it, with no conception of the training necessary to enrciae 
that right responsibly, are not fit to be trusted with it — 
no fitter than most men. It often seems that it were better 
to restrict onr trustful and generous ri^t lA suffrage to those 
irfio can show evidence of intelligence and responsibilily ' — 
whether men or women. 

However, there is considerable reason to suppose that 
women, through their greater intnest in certain goods, will 
materially accderate some refcn-ms — as, the sanitation of 
cities, the improvement of education, child-welfare tegida- 
tion, the warfare against ccanmercialiRd prostitution. The 
actual results alrea<^ attained by women's votes are, on 
the whole, important enough to justify the extension at 
the right, as a matter c4 social expedimcy. M««over, the 
very increase in the number of voters maJcea the securing erf 
power throu^ bribery more difficult; and the entrance of 
women into politics will probably hasten their purification 
in many places. At any rate, the nef<essity of voting is 
tending to iJevelop a larger interest among w(»aeo in puUtc 
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affairs, fitting tliem better for the education of their children, 
and doing away with the lingering sense of tlie inferiority of 
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CHAPTER XXX 

L( ptaportioa as Ur i 
mimiyii ig the grw 
a<veattli.aDdbJ« 
MTJ for the State to tmderUke mate and more genersDy the 
fuoctioof that have, during the last few genentkiis, been 
krgrijr dependent opoa private philanthropy, lliis wiD be 
an advantage not mady in patting this welfare woik i^mu 
a atamr basii, but in <iili«ting the k^alty <^ the masses to 
the GovCTnment. Moch <^ the enog; and devoti<Hi which 
ate now given to the labcv-unions, becaoae in them alone 
the worken wee hope of help, might be given to the State 
{f it ■hoold take upoo itself more adequately to minister 
to the pec^Ie's needs. The rich can get health and beauty 
for themselves; bat the poor are largdy dependent iqmn 
public provision for a whdesome and cheerful existence. 
Laiteez-fttire individualism has provided them with saloons; 
in the new age the State must [oovide them with something 
better than saloons. "Flowers and sunshine for aU," in 
Ridiard Jefferies' wistful phrase; — the State should make 
a determined and thoroughgoing effort, not merely to 
repress, to punish, to palliate condiUons, but in eveiy posi- 
tive w^ that expert thought can devise and the people will 
vote to support, te add te the worth of human life. Wemi^ 
consider these paternal functions of government under three 
heads: the improvement of human environment, to make it 
more beautiful and convenient; the development, through 
educational agencies, of the mental and moral life of the 
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people; snd the improTement, by various means, of the 
hunum stock itself. 

Iq what ways should the State seek to better humaii envlron- 
ment? 
(1) Municipal govemmeots should supervise town and 
village planning. The riotous individualism of our American 
people has resulted in the hiqihazard growth lA countless 
dreaiy towns and an ardiitectural anarchy that resembles 
nothing more than an orchestra pitting with every instru- 
ment tuned to a different key. The stamp of public control 
b to be seen, if at all. in an inconvenient and monotonous 
diessboard plan for streets. Congestion of traffic at the busy 
points; wide stretches of empty pavement on streets little 
used; houses of every style and no style, imbued with all the 
colors of the spectrum; weed-grown vacant lots, unkempt 
yards, some fenced, some unfenced; poater-bedecked bill- 
boards — ' verily, the average American town is not a thing 
of beauty. Matthew Arnold's judgment is corroborated by 
every traveler. " Evidently," he wrote, " this is that civiliza- 
tion's weak side. There is little to nourish and ddi^t the 
sense of beauty there." A certun crudeness is inevitable in 
a new countiy, and will be outgrown; age is a great artist. 
Man usually mars with his first strokes; and it is only when 
he has met his practical needs that he will dally with sesthetic 
considerations. Many of our older cities and villages have 
partly outgrown the awkward ^e, become dignified in the 
shade of spreading trees, and fallen somehow into a kind of 
unity; a few of them, expecially near the Atlantic seaboard, 
where the stupid rectangularity ol the towns farther west 
was never imposed, are among the loveliest in the world. 
But in general, in spite of many costly, and some really 
beautiful, buildings, and acknowled^ng the individual 
charm of many of the wide-piazzaed shinned houses td the 
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well-to-do, and the general effect of spaciousness, our towns 
and villages are shockingly, depressingly ugly. Money 
enough has been spent to create a beautiful effect; the future 
lies in that uniestruned individualism that permits each 
owner to build any sort of a structure, and to coW it any 
hue, that ai^ieaU to his fancy, without r^ard to its effect 
uptm iieighb(mng buildings or upon the eyes of pasaers-by. 
- All sorts of architectural atrodties are committed — curious 
false fronts, fancy shinies, scroll-work balustrades, and the 
like; — in the town where these words are written, a builder 
of a number <d houses has satisfied s iHiim to give ^ebrows 
to his windows, in the shape of flat arches of ^temate red 
and white bricks, with an extraordinarily grotesque and 
discomforting effect. But even where the buildings are good 
separately, the general ^ect is, unless by coincidence, a 
saddiaos. 

In the more prc^ressive countries of Europe matters are 
not left thus to the caprice of individuals; in some German 
towns, and the so-called garden cities of England, we have 
excellent examples of scientific town planning, conducing 
to homogendty, convenience, and beauty. The awakening 
soinal sense in this country will surely lead soon to a general 
conviction fA the duty of an oversight of street planning and 
building in the interests of the community as a whole. There 
is no reason why our towns should not be sensibly lud out, 
Mcordin^ to a prearranged and rational plan; they might 
have individuality, picturesquenesa, charm; be full of inter- 
esting separate notes, yet harmonious in design, maVing a 
ringle composition, like a great mosaic. Such an environ- 
ment would have its subconscious effects upon the morals 
of the people, would awaken a new sense of community 
loyalty, and drive home the lesson of the necesaty tuid 
beauty of the codperative spirit. 

Among the features of this town planning are these: 
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Streets must be laid out in cottfonnity with the topography 
of the neighborhood and the direction of traffic. Gentle 
curves, of frequent circles, as in Washington, must break 
the monotony of straight lines; the natural features of the 
landscape, hills, bluffs, a river, must be utilized to give 
diaracter to the town. The height of buildings must be 
regulated in relation to the width of the streets, and the 
percentage of ground space that may be built upon deter- 
mined. All designs for buildings must be approved by the 
community architects with consideration of their harmony 
with neighboring buildings. A public landscape architect 
should have supervision over and give escpert advice for the 
planting of trees and shrubbery and the beautifying of 
yards — back as well as front. Factories and shops should 
be c<Hifined to certain designated portions of a town (and 
the smoke nuisance strictly controlled); disfiguring bill- 
boards and overhead wires done awE^r with; parks laid out 
and k^t intact from intrusion ot streets or buildings. 
Fortunately, the majority of our American houses, built of 
wood, are temporary in character; and most city buildings 
at present have a life <rf but a generatitm or two. In this 
evanescence of our contemporary architectiu^ hes the hope 
for an eventual regeneration of American towns. In the 
dty and village of the future, life will be so bosomed in 
beauty that there will be less need of artificial beauty- 
seeking and gaslight pleasures. A hetdthy local pride will be 
fostered and cmnmunity life come into its own again. 

(2) Municipalities should provide facilities for wholesome 
recreation out of doors. Children, in particular, ought not 
to be obliged, for lack of other space, to play upon city 
streets, where th^ impede traffic and run serious risks.' 
School yards should be larger than they generally are, and 

* On New York City sti«ets two hundred and tbirty-one children wen 
killed In twenty-one month*, accanUng to recent Gguici. 
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open for play eveiy day until bedtime; in the big dties the 
roofs should be utilized alao. Evety neighborhood should 
have its ample pl^grounds. For want of such provision 
children of the poor grow up pale and pindied, without the 
normalizing and educative influence of healthy play, and 
with no proper outlet for their energies, so that crime and 
vice flourish prematurely. With prt^ter foresi^t open 
spaces can be retained as a city grows, without great ex- 
pense; the economic gun, in a reduced death-rate, reduced 
cost for doctors and nurses, police, courtSt and prisons, 
and increased efficiency of the next generation of woi^ers, 
will easily bidance the outlay, without wdghing the gahi 
in happiness and morality.^ 

But, indeed, adults stand also in need of outdoor life. 
Grounds for ball games, bowls, and all sorts of sports should 
be generously provided if human life is not to lose one of its 
pleasantest and most useful aspects. For evenings there 
should be attractive sodal meetjng-places, neighbortiood 
clubs, supervised dance-halls, and the like, such as the social 
settlements now to a sli^t extent provide, with notably 
beneficial results. As the poorer classes come more and more 
into their inheritance of the fruits of industry, these desid- 
erata may perhaps be again left to private initiative; but at 
present there Is a lai^ class too pressed by poverty to get 
for itself these necessities of a normid life; aod the need of 
the people makes the duty of the State.* 

(3) The States and the Nation must be careful to con- 
serve the natural resources of the countiy from waste, and 

I Sec on tliis pcnnt, the litentnre at the Divlnoii ot lUcKotuMi of the 
Riusell Sage Foundation, and of tlie Playground and Recie&tioQ Assoria^ 
tion <4 America (1 Madison Avenue, New York City). Jane Addams, Th» 
Spirit of Yotith and the Citji Street: C. Zueblin, Amtriam Mutticipei 
Proami, chap. ix. 3. Lee, Corutmetive and PreverUivt Phiianlkropi/, cli«i». 
vin-xn. (hOook, vol. 87. p. 77S; vol. 95, p. 611; vol. 98, p. US. 

■ Ct. C. R. HaMknon, The Soeial Spirit in ABmiea, diap. xiv. 
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to exploit them for the best advantage of the people. The 
forests, still so recklessly felled, must be guarded, not onlv 
for the sake of the future timber supply, but to prevent 
floods, ensure a proper supply of water in times of drought, 
and preserve the soil from Imng washed away. The scientific 
practice of forestry, the maintenance of an effident fire 
patrol, and the reforestation of denuded areas that can best 
be utilized for the growth of limber, must be undertaken or 
supo^sed by government experts. The very limited sup- 
plies of coal, oil, and natural gas must be protected from 
waste. Arid lands must be brought into use where irrigation 
b possible, swamp lands drained, waterways and harbors 
improved to their fuU usefulness.' National and state high- 
ways must be built as object-lessons to the towns and 
counties that still leave their roads a stretch of mud or 



All of these materia improvements have their civilizing 
influence, their moral significance; as Edmond Kelly put it, 
"By constructing our environment with intelligence we can 
determine the direction of our own development." So it is of 
no smaU consequence what sort of homes and cities we live 
in. During the next generation or so, while the State is 
slowly bestirring itself to undertake these duties, there wiU 
be great need of civic and village improvement associations, 
women's clubs, merdtants' associations, etc., to arouse 
public interest, demonstrate possibilities, and stir up muni- 

* On D&tioual conservftticm, see C. R. Van Bue, The CotuertaHtm ef 
Natural Amoutcm. OuUooi, vtd. 03, p. 770. Atianiic Monthly, vot. 101, ^ 
OM. Renm! ej Rnimei, vot. 37, p. B96. Ckautavquan, vol. SS, pp. SI, 33, 
112. 

' It u estimated that lunety per cent of the public roads in tlie United 
States are still unimproved; that tlie average cost of hauling produce is 
twenty-five cents a mile-ton, as agunat twelve cents in [Vance; that 
9300,000,000 a j«ar would be saved in hauling expensea if our roods wen 
M good as those of western Eurcq>e. 
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dpal and st«te officials to actiwi. The holidays, MeoKmal 
Day, IndependeQce Day, ArfxH- Day, Thanksgiving Di^, 
etc., should be used to stimulate civic ptide in these mattcn; 
pulpit and press should be brou^t into line. It will be a 
slow and discouraging, but necessary, task to awakm tbe 
people to a realizati<HL of the potentialities tor a betta dv- 
iUsation that lie in the utilization of govamoent powen. 

What ahmild be Aaae in the my of pobBc edocafion? 

"Hie {Hindple of state siq^poit of educatioQ has, hi^^Mly, 
been pretty fully accepted in this country, although in tbe 
East the univenities still have to depend upcm private bene- 
factjona. The public-school fystem is excellent in plant and 
principle; the next st^ is to woric out a rational curriculum. 
The average high-achocd graduate to-day has learned little 
ot what he most needs to know — how to earn his Mving, 
how to spend his money wisely, how to live. Tlie average 
giri knows little of housekeeping, less <^ the duties of 
motherhood, ' The dangers of ses indulgence — the greatest 
<d all perils to youth, the prasonous effects of alcolurf, tbe 
necessities of bodily hygime. are sddom effectively tau^t. 
Moral and religious education is, owing to our sectarian- 
ism, almost absolutely neglected. The evils of political cor- 
ruption and unscrupulousness in busioess, the social prob- 
lems that BO insistently beset us, are little discussed in 
school. Yet here is an enormous opportunity for tbe awaken- 
ing of moral idealism and the social ^irit. Boys and girls in 
thm teens can be brou^t to an eager interest in moral and 

> Cf. H. Spencer, EdtiaOion, dap. i: " Is it not an aatonuhiiig f act that 
though oD the tnatnunt of aflapring depend their lives or deaths, and their 
moral value or ruin, yet not one word of instructtoo on the treatment of 
offspring is ever given to thoae who will hereafter be parents? Is it not 
DUHutrous that the fate c4 a new generation should be left to the chances 
of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy . . . F" The whole chapter is 
worth reading; the neglect of wltich Spencer ccMuitUined still penisti. 
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social problems; class after class could be sent out fired with 
enthusiasm to remedy wrongs and push for a higher civili- 
zation. The failure to awaken more of this dormant good 
will and energy, and to direct it for the elevation of com- 
munity standards and the solution of community problems, 
is a grave indictment agunst our complacent "stand-pat" 
educational system. Religious instruction will be a delicate 
matter for the indefinite future; but inspirational talks <m 
non-controversial themes should find place, and pahaps a 
presentation of different religious views in rotation by 
representatives of different communions. In some w^, at 
least, recognition should be made of the impwtant r61e 
played by rdigion in life. 

Besides the school system, other means of public educa- 
tion must be extended. The libraries and art museums must 
reach a wider public. The docent-work in the museums is a 
recent undertaking of considerable importance. Free public 
lectures, free mothers* schools, city kindergartens, municipal 
concerts, university extension courses — such enterprises 
will doubtless become universal. The work of the National 
Government in spreading knowledge of scientific methods of 
agriculture and of practicable methods of improving country 
life — information about the installation <^ plumbing sys- 
tems, water supply, sewage iqrstems, eleetr'; li^ts, etc. — 
is of wide educational value. 

The average schooling of Ammcans is about five yean 
apiece. Such inadequate preparation tat life ia a disgrace to 
our prosperous age. Education should be universally com* 
pulsoryuntQ the late teens at least;it should be regarded not 
as a luxury, like kid ^oves and caviare, but as the normal 
development of a human being and the common heritage. 
It ought not to be the exclusive privilege of "gentlemen" — 
of certain select, upper-class individuals; as economic con- 
ditions are straightened out, universal education will become 
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practically feanble. It is not <Hily as a matter ot jnstice, but 
in the interests oS puUic wdfare, tliat educati<Hi should be 
(pven to all. It irill octnslly p^ in dollars and craits, in 
increased effiaenc?, more intelligoit voting, decreased 
Clime, decreased commerdal prostituticm, and CTa2y prop- 
agandaof all sorts. The dty of Boston was ri^t in inscrib- 
ing on its public library the motto: "The commonwealth 
reqaiies the education c^ the people aa the satqpiard d order 
and liber^." 

What can be done by eofenka? 

Environment and education are of enonnons importance 
in determining what the mature individual shall be. But 
the result is strictly limited by the material they have to 
work iQmn; the indlviduiil who is handici^>ped by hoedi^ 
caimot expect to cati^ up with him who stsits the race of 
life bettOT equipped, if both have equally f avc»able influences 
and opportunities. These influences can effect little perma- 
nent improvement in the human stock; that can onfy be 
radically bettered by seeing to it that individuals of superior 
stock have children and those trf inferior stock do not. We 
have "harnessed heredity" to produce better types of wheat 
and roses and cattle and horses and dogs; why not produce 
better types of Toen? The study of these possibilities con- 
stitutes the new science of eugenics, which its ftninder. 
Frauds Galton, defined as the study of "those agendes 
whidt humanity throu^ sodal oonbtd mi^ use for the 
improvement cv the impairment of the radal qualities of 
future generations." Dr. Kelli^g defines it as "taking 
advantage of the facts of heredity to make the human race 
better." "Good breeding of the human spedes." 

We may first ask what duties the disclosures of this new 
sdence lay upon the individual. 

(1) The constitutiontd health of children is partly deter- 
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mined by the health of the parents at the time <d conception 
and birth. Most deaths of newborn infants are due to prena- 
tal influences. Overstrain, m^nutrition, alcoholism, and all 
physical excesses tend to cause physical degeneracy in tho 
offspring. It is obviously the duty of prospective parents — 
and that means practically all healthy yoimg people — to 
keep themsdves well and strong, so as to give a good endow- 
ment of health to their dtildren. 

(S) Feeble-mindedness. epilepsy, some forms of insanity, 
and some venereal diseases are inheritable defects; those 
who suffer from them must refrain from having children. 
Studies of the "Jukes" family tmd the ""Kallikak" family, 
and othos, show convincingly the spread of these defects 
where defectives marry. To bring children into the world 
to bear such burdens — and to cost the State, as they are 
almost sure to, for their 8iq}port* — ou^t to be regarded 
as a grave sin. 

(3) little prndtive advice can yet be givea as to those who 
are beat fitted to have children, except in the matter of health 
and freedom from inheritable defects. According to Fro- 
feastH* Boaz,* one radal stock is about as good as another; 
BO whatever selection is to be made may be between indi- 
vidual stnuns. But to breed the human stock for beauty, 
energy, mmtal ability, immunity to disease, sanity, or what 
not. is a task far beyond our present knowledge. Personal 
value and reproductive value are not closely correlative; and 
the factors that determine a good inheritance are highly 
complex. So that the choice of wife and husband may be left 
to those instinctive a£Snities and preferences which will in 
any case continue to be the deciding causes. 

< The <]etceiid«iita of Uie orifpnal d^enerate couple of "Jukes" cost 
New York SUte in seventy-five yews »1.SOO,000. Se« R. L. Dugd^e, The 
Julaa. H. H. Goddard, Tka KaUiti^ Fami^. 

' F. Bom, The Mmd oj Prijnitut Man. 
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(4) One other duty, however, is clear; name^, for the 
strong and educated and well-to-do to b^et and rear 
children; the t^idencjr to "race-suidde" among the upper 
dasses is a matter for serious alarm. That portion of the 
population that is least able to give proper nurture to chil- 
dren, and to trun them \rp to American ideals, is producing 
them in overwhelmingly greatest numbns. The cider 
stocks in this countiy are dying out and being replaced by 
the laige families of the east and south Eurc^jean inmii- 
grants. In En^and also, we are told, one sixth of the popu- 
lation, and this the least dearable sixth, is producing half of 
the coming generation. In 1790 the American family aver- 
aged5.8persons;in 1900 the average was4.6. Amoognative 
Americans the average is lower still. College graduates are 
filing to rq>roduce their own numbers. Everywhere the 
Western peoples are breeding mcHe and more slowly, idiile 
the Orientals, negroes, and, in generi^, the less civilized peo- 
ples, are multiplying ra^Hdly. Unless the upp» classes in 
western Europe and America cease thdr selfish refusal to 
rear tntizens. the earth will be inherited by the more badE- 
ward peoples. This means, plainly, a perpetual clog iq>oa 
progress. 

We may now ask what the State should demand in the 
interests of race-improvement 

(1) Health certificates may be required from both parties 
at marriage; i.e., marriage may be prohibited without a 
guaranty from a licensed phy^dan of freedom from com- 
municable or inheritable disease, or inheritable defects. 
This seems the minimum of {M-otection due the contracting 
parties themselves, as well as due the next generation. 

(2) Marriage restrictions are easily evaded, however; 
unscrupulous physicians can usually be found to rign certifi- 
cates. And wh^« marriage a prohibited, iU^timat^ is sure 
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to flouriBh. Henoe the segregation (with proper care) of 
those obviously unfit to become parents seems necessaiy. 
Great as would be the initial expense, the rapid reduction 
in the number of idiots, epileptics, etc., would in a generation 
or two coimterbalance it and greatly diminish the problem. 
It is estimated that there are some three hundred thousand 
feeble-minded persons in the United States, only twenty 
thousand of «^m are s^regated in institutions, the rest 
being free to propagate — which th^ do with notorious 
r^idity. Most of them can be made self-supporting; and 
real as the hard^p to some of them m^ be in confining 
them from sex relations, the sacrifice aeema demanded by 
the welfare of coming geoerationa. 

(S) An alternative tosegic^tion (for inheritable, but not 
for communicable, diseases) is 8t«41ization. The operation 
when performed on adults seems to have no effects upon 
character or the rajoyment of life, not even interfering with 
ordinary sex gratification. It is not painful, and perfectly 
harmless, to man; for women there is a risk, which is said, 
howevw, to be slight.* Sterilization pemuts the unfit to be 
entirely at liberty, to marry, if they can find mates, and to 
have all the pleasures of life except that of parenthood. A 
number of the American States have passed laws permitting 
the compulsory sterilizatiiHi of certtun very restricted classes 
of people undesirable as parents, at the discretion of the 
proper authorities; tmd this seems, on the whole, at least in 
the case of men, the best sdutlon. 

(4) Of an entirely different nature is the movement to 
secure state support for mothers; a movement, however, 
which is also eugenic in its intent. At present those parents 
who are zealous to maintain a high standard of living, those 
with talents which they are ambitious to develop, and those 
who reahze keenly the care and expense that children need, 

> Ct Dr. B. C. JoDBi, in Woma»'* Uedieal Journal. December. 1012. 
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are detored from having many, or any; while the shiftless 
and happy-go-lucky propagate without scruple. There is, 
for all except the rich) a premium on childlessness, which the 
natural desire for parenthood cannot wholly discount. But 
this ou^t not to be so. Child-bearing and rearing is a very 
necessary and arduous vocation, in which all the best women 
should be enlisted. In a socialistic regime the State would as 
a matter of course pay for this work as well as for all other 
productive work. But state ^idowment of motherhood, the 
payment of "matemily benefits," m^ be practised apart 
from industrial sodaliam. It ma.y be objected that the re- 
moval of economic pressure would bring an tmdue increase 
in population and the evils that Malthus feared. But the 
tendency of advandag civilization seems to be so strikingly 
toward a declining birth-rate — a phenomenon imrecognized 
in this country because of the tide of immigration, but 
i^porent in western Europe — that the net outcome may 
be attuned of a stationary population. Moreover, the 
scheme in question would not only tend to increase the 
number of childreo bom to the prudent among the middle 
classes, it would enable mothers and prospective mothers 
to save themselves from that overwork which «nfediles so 
metay duldren to-day; it would insure them the means to 
eare properly for the children. State inspectors would visit 
homes and examine the children of state-supported mothers; 
the amount granted might vary in proportion to the care 
apparently given to the children — their cleanliness, health, 
progress in educaUon, the clothing, food, aJr, and space 
provided for them; if the nurture of a child was judged too 
inadequate, it might, after warning, be removed to an insti- 
tution and the parents punished.' 

' See, besides the books referred to later, H. G. Wells, "The Endowment 
of Motherhood" {in Soeud Forces in England and America); or, NtlcWorUt 
for Old, chap. m. F. W. Taiusig. Princijiei qf Eeoaomict, diuq>. B6, aec. 1. 
SuTvty, vols. 29 &nd 30, many articka. 
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In some such ways we may hope to check the recniiting 
of coming generations from the diseased and feeble-minded, 
to prevent the handicapping of poor children through the 
overwork and poverty of their parents, and gradually to 
raise the level of inherited human nature. When coupled 
with improved environment and with universal and rational 
education, it will surely mean the existence of a happier race 
of men — ' whidi should be the ultimate goal of all human 
endeavor. 

What are tlie gravest moral dangen of ottr times? 

In conclusion, we may venture a judgment as to which, - 
out of the many evils we have noted in contemporary life, 
are most serious, and where our moral energies should most 
earnestly be directed. 

The most prominent of prevalent vices are certainly sex 
incontinence and the use of alcohol; the lure of wine and the 
lure of women have from time immemorial been man's 
undoing. Alcohol is banished in our country, and is prob- 
ably doomed to general prohibition, together with opium 
and morphine and the other narcotics. The sex dangers 
are not to be so easily overcome, and we are probably in for 
an increase of hcense and its inevitable evils, Th^« will be 
need for every farsighted and earnest man and woman to 
stand firm, in spite of enticing promises of liberty, for the 
great ideal of faithful marriage that makes in the end for 
man's deepest happiness. 

The most prominent sins of to-day are, selfish money- 
making, selfish money-spending, selfish idleness; the chief 
sinners we may label pirates, prodigals, parasites. By 
pirates are meant the dishonest dealers, the grafters, the 
vice caterers, the unscrupulous competitors, the pilers-up of 
exorbitant profits at the expense of employees and public-, 
by prodigals, the spendthrift rich, the wasters of wealth* 
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those wbc lavish in luxtuy or ostentation money that is 
Bordly needed by others; by parasites, the idle rich, the Uxy 
poor, the tramps, all iriio take, but do not give a return of 
honest work. There are also the jingoes, the preach^^ (A 
lawlessness, the demagogues, and many less common 
types of sinners. But the particularly flagrant wrongs of our 
day have to do with the getting and spending of money ; and 
the peril of the near future which looms now most menac- 
ingly on the horizon is the irritation of the wronged classes 
to the point of civil warfare and revolution. Such a calam- 
ity might, of course, be ultioiatety a means of great sotnal 
advance; but it is a highly dangerous and uncertain method, 
involving great moral damage as well as great individual 
suSmng, and to be averted by every possible means. The 
hope (or averting it Ues not only in the growth of public con- 
demnation of lawlessness, but in the substitution of an ideal 
of service for the ideal of personal gain, and in the growing 
willingness of the community to check by progressive legis- 
lative measures the various means which resourceful men 
have discovered for advantaging themselves at the e^>ense 
of society. Necessary initial steps are the securing of inter- 
national peace and the construction of on efficient political 
system. When these ends have been att^ed and a just 
industrial order evolved, the citJEens of the future will take 
pride in \mag the powers of the State to bring the greatest 
possible health and happiness to all. 

Our forefathers had great wrongs to right — political 
tyranny to overthrow, human slavery to eradicate, civil and 
religious liberty to win, a system of popular education to 
inaugurate, and with it all the wilderness to tame and a new 
land to develop. For these ends they sacrificed much. It is 
for us to attack with equal courage the evils of the present. 
Life has outwardly become easy for many of us; our spiritual 
muscle easily becomes fiabby. But there are new tasks 
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equally importunate, equally wortJqr of our loyalty and 
sacrifice, hard enough to stir our blood. The times call for 
new idealism, new courage, new effort; the purpose of this 
book will not be attained unless the reader carries away from 
its perusal some new realization of the moral dangers that 
confront our civilization, and some new determination to 
have a hand in meeting them. 
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